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Srr Josnua Reyno ips, could he 
revisit London, would encounter 
at least two surprises. The first 
might be pleasant: he would wit- 
ness among the people an enthu- 
siasm for the Fine Arts to which 
he had been a stranger in the last 
century. The second astonish- 
ment, we fear, might be painful: 
he would discover that his once 
popular Discourses had fallen out 
of date, and that his teachings 
concerning High Art had become 
obsolete. The lapse of a century, 
he would see, had brought evolu- 
tions not always securing the sur- 
vival of the fittest, and transmuta- 
tions of species not everywhere 
showing developments upwards. 
Imagine the sensations of the first 
President on approaching Burling- 
ton House, and on entering the 
present exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. Again he would be 
the subject of mixed emotions. 
He might almost stagger with 
amazement on beholding the mag- 
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nificence of the local habitation, 
yet would sigh when his eyes met 
the pictures on the walls. Little 
in the present could recall the 
past; in vain would he look either 
for his own portrait or for his pre- 
cepts. Nowhere could be dis- 
covered the Caracci whose example 
had been held up to the students; 
and naught answered to the “de- 
sire that the last word pronounced 
in the Academy might be the 
name of—Michael Angelo.” In 
fact, all that Reynolds wrote has 
by some strange misapprehension 
been read backwards; indeed the 

ictures of the year might seem 
in malice to reverse the Pusouaia 
wherein appears the passage: “A 
mere copier of nature can never 
produce anything great—can never 
raise and enlarge the conceptions, 
or warm the heart of the spectator. 
The wish of the genuine painter 
must be more extended; instead 
of endeavouring to amuse mankind 
with the minute neatness of his 














imitations, he must endeavour to 
improve them by the grandeur of 
his ideas. Instead of seeking praise, 
by deceiving the superficial sense 
of the spectator, he must strive for 
fame'by captivating the imagina- 
tion.” Thus Reynolds might not 
differ widely from the dictum of 
Sir Charles Eastlake, pronounced 
at an Academy banquet—the 
great law of art is the law of 
reaction ! 

The salient feature in the world 
of art is the amazing increase of 
production. Galleries multiply 
apace, and yet artists complain 
that their works are crowded out. 
Unluckily merit does not rise in 
the same ratio as the growth in 
numbers. The art, indeed, might 
seem to be diluted; and of course 
, when watered it necessarily covers 
a broader surface, And artists when 
multiplied are, it may be feared 
in the condition of a- population 
-doubled, with only the same total 
-of intellect for distribution among 
the swollen mass; and so, in the 
scramble for brains, some naturally 
fall short! The number of pic- 
tures now on view cannot be under 
6000; and the total output in the 
twelve months may be set down 
at about 10,000. And as it does 
not appear that art jas art gains 
or advances much, the end mainl 
answered is that the artist shali 
somehow live. Yet the life led 
is but a lottery, for as the supply 
rises in excess of the market de- 
mand, the few may prosper, but 
the many must starve. Seldom, 
indeed, has the sunshine which is 
supposed to lie around the painter’s 

ath been so darkened by shadow. 

ar too many labourers are in the 
field, and many “te” to the task 
inadequate talents. The facilities 
for entering the profession, the in- 
sensate fashion which fosters what- 
ever bears the charmed name of 
art, however frivolous and worth- 
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less it may be, crowd the lists 
with vainest ‘mediocrity. And, 
sad to say, it is this mediocrity, 
endlessly multiplied, which brings 
down the general level. And as 
no commanding genius comes to 
take the place of artists of light 
and leading who one by one are 
swept away, darker grow the 
shadows which fall on our con- 
temporary art. We want leaders 
strong to mould a national art. 
More than a quarter of a century 
ago we depicted “The Conflict of 
the Schools ”; now the conflict has 
brought chaos. 

Fairly to estimate [the value of 
the year’s art is by no means easy, 
yet the task admits of simplifica- 
tion. The worst works must be 
eliminated, and when the gross 
mass has been well winnowed, the 
chaff can be thrown on one side, and 
the good grain weighed or measured. 
It is really amazing among a mul- 
titude of competitors how compara- 
tively few merit a prize—a melan- 
choly fact known to the examiners 
of the many thousand drawings 
sent to South Kensington by the 
school of art throughout the 
country. Surprisingly small in- 
deed is the percentage of the 
pictures now on view which merit 
serious consideration. Take the 
total exhibited at 6000, 5 per 


cent yields 300 works, certainly. 


a liberal estimate, considering 
that the Academy can hardly 
sum up 50 that deserve to hold 
a@ permanent place in the mem- 
ory. By leaving out inferior pro- 
ducts, and by taking into the 
reckoning only the best works, 
the final verdict will at least have 
the merit of proving all the more 
lenient. 

The tendings and shortcomings of 
our contemporary art are clearly 
pronounced; the exhibitions of the 
season appear for the most part as 
thrice-told tales; the same men, 
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with here and there a new recruit, 
hold the field, and execute with 
slight variations accustomed man- 
ewuvres. And on the principle 
that nothing succeeds like success, 
a fortunate picture has its replicas 
or sequels. Our artists fear to 
overtax their intellects, and so 
prefer subjects devoid of thought, 
compositions without complexities, 
pictorial problems, elementary as 
questions put in a village school. 
Painters, indeed, are more prone to 
the recreations of the playground 
than to the serious work of the 
schoolroom : they are so addicted 
to save their heads at the expense 
of their hands, that they grudge an 
extra five minutes for the matur- 
ing .of an idea, while they will- 
ingly devote months to its man- 
ual elaboration. Thus a studio 
is a laboratory rather than a 
library, and pictures are mechan- 
ical structures more than imagina- 
tive creations. No wonder, then, 
that our modern art fails to move 
the best men of our time, and re- 
mains] stagnant, while all around 
advances. Our galleries cannot 
compare with our museums of 
science for inventive power; and 
the amazing progress to which the 
Prince of Wales testified at the 


’ opening of the International In- 


ventions Exhibition, is due not to 
discoveries in art, but to the con- 
quests of science. Lord Macaulay 
was censured when he declared 
that theology could not be classed 
with the progressive sciences ; but 
we shall hardly be charged with 
irreverence, if we venture on the 
assertion that the Fine Arts do not 
share in the rapid and sustained 
advances which mark the Useful 
Arts, Yet nature lies at the root 
of all, and the recent rise of nat- 
uralism in art might haply bring 
renewal of strength. Neverthe- 
less, our artists still lag, behind, 
and one reason may be that they 
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are not, in the same deep and 
searching sense as our men of 
science, the interpreters of nature. 
The exhibitions of the year, in fine, 
fall short of advanced thought, 
and the ideas which mould and 
colour the century obtain inade- 
quate expression. 

As often as May comes round, 
we hear repeated the question, 
“Ts it a good Academy?” The 
standard on which- the judgment 
is formed fluctuates greatly with 
the lapse of years. We can re- 
call, not. without a sigh, a golden 
age some five-and-thirty years ago, 
when the old rooms in Trafalgar 
Square rejoiced in the presence of 
Callcott, Collins, Turner, Etty, 
Mulready, Maclise, Dyce, Leslie, 
EK. M. Ward, Webster, Poole, Land- 
seer, Watson Gordon, John Philip, . 
David Roberts, Creswick, and Stan- 
field. At this culminating period 
of English art, the show made by 
the Academy in any year might 
easily rise to the superlative degree 
of “very good.” But such eras 
unfortunately prove brief as they 
are bright, and history teaches, 
especially in Italy, that after a 
dazzling ascent follows a speedy 
and — fall. Unha pily in 
England not only did death hasten 
to thin the foremost ranks, but 
destiny by some unintelligible ca- 
price seemed to put a stop to the 
creation of more genius. And 
few men of the first rank being 
ready to fill up the vacant places, 
elections from the second rank in- 
evitably brought down the merit 
of the annual musters. This de- 
terioration, at first hardly. percep- 
tible, when maintained over a quar- 
ter of a century accumulates into 
something startling. Hence the 
standard is so lowered that the 
poorest Academy of the past gen- 
eration would rank as a good 
Academy now. Consequently a 
wretched Academy such as the 
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present may be said’ to be wholly 
without historic parallel ! 

Eulogy were certainly this year 
ill-timed, yet apology is heard. 
The Academy, we are told by some, 
is interesting, is agreeable, is full 
of promise ; if old favourites are 
in decline, young men are coming 
forward ; and if works of signal 
merit are few, amends are made 
by a good general average. Let 
these pleas be accepted, and yet 
the Academy «remains far from 
good. The accomplished President, 
at the Academy banquet, puts the 
case with his accustomed felicity. 
He pleads thus : “‘ The note which 
dominates in our shows is variety— 
variety in aims and variety in ex- 

ressions. May this attribute long 

stinguish the exhibitions of our 
Academy, of which comprehen- 
, Siveness is the strength, and cath- 
olicity should be for ever the 
corner-stone !” Fine phrases, like 
the language of diplomacy, serve 
as disguises; surely “ variety” 
scattered among the many can 
searcely be the measure of the 
merit concentrated in the few. 
And .“ comprehensiveness,” when 
diffused over 2134 miscellanies, 
may prove a little scattered as 
wordy wit wanting brevity, or 
as windy wisdom lacking reti- 
cence. Even “ catholicity,” instead 
of a corner-stone, may turn out a 
stumbling-block, should fallacious 
figment take the place of infalli: 
bility! And yet to cavil at the 
Roval Academy is bootless as the 
wasting of powder and shot on an 
impregnable fort. The Academy 
grows rich ; and the public, well 
pleased, crowd to see the show, 
while Cabinet Ministers, having 
tasted the wines, testify to the fine 
flavour of the art vintage. We 


once heard Sir Henry Cole com- 

lain that the exhibitions at South 
Kensington, which they took pains 
to make the best the public cared 
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for the least. Apparently the les- 
son has not been lost at Burlington 
House ; and when it is ascertained 
that the best. pays the worst, it 
were folly to improve. Revertin 
then to the question, “Is it a anak 
Academy ?”—the reply might be, 
“Tt is an Academy that will bring 
good grist to the mill!” 

The public are greatly to blame : 
they hold the faith that the first 
and final purpose of the painter 
is to please, and so the artist 
surrenders his ideal and paints 
down to the common taste of 
the day. Reason and imagina- 
tion are gifts comparatively rare, 
but the senses are organs pertain- 
ing to all sorts and conditions of 
men ; therefore the arts pander to 
sensation, and, like popular poli- 
tics, obtain applause by realising 
through low expedients the great- 
est ye of the greatest num- 
ber. The crowds that flock to, the 
Academy are the reverse of criti- 
cal, yet, of course, they all criti- 
cise ; and not a little amusement 
may be gathered from listening 
to the sapient remarks of country 
cousins before the pictures, cata- 
logues in hand. The multitude 
betake themselves by preference 
to the Academy, because they are 
sure of a show agreeable to their 
choice and cultured capacities. 
The pleasure received might ap- 
pear to be proportionate to the 
number of senses called into play ; 
and ,were it possible to bring all 
the five senses into action together, 
the triumph of art could go no far- 
ther! Listen and, you shall hear 
the criticism now deemed search- 
ing. An old connoisseur has been 
known to remark over a picture of 
Waterloo, that Wellington does 
not sit straight in the saddle, and 
so the critic, fresh from a ride in 
the Row, rejoices in his superior 
sense of eyesight! A gentleman- 
farmer, captivated by a remarkably 
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realistic farmyard, notices that 
the snout of a prominent pig ac- 
tually protrudes from the canvas. 
In order to make sure, he gently 
applies his finger, and by feeling 
the paint gratifies the sense of 
touch! An old veteran fights his 
batiles over again in face of charg- 
ing cavalry and a furious battery, 
and pays no ill compliment to the 
painter when exclaiming, “ By 
Jove! I hear the clatter of the 
horses’ iron heels and the very roar 
of the guns ! ”—and thus a silent 
art has its victory in rousing the 
sense of sound ! And it were hard- 
ly beyond the range of possibility 
that a gourmet should say of a 
cago of peaches that they made 

is mouth water; or that a fair 
florist should exclaim over a piece 
of flower-painting, “ This nosegay 
is sweet as a bed of violets! ”— 
thus the senses of taste and of 
smell would severally gain delec- 
tation! We beg to present these 
critical morsels to Earl Granville, 
as materials in store for his accus- 
tomed comic speeches at the Acad- 
emy dinners ! 

The Royal Academy, incident to 
the downfall in art standards, has 
increased its exhibition space. It 
is acting the part of certain poli- 
ticians who lower the franchise, 
let in the flood of democracy, and 
with the consequent multiplica- 
tion of constituents,open additional 
voting-booths. This year no less 
than 9010 works sought admis- 
sion. And three new rooms were 
added, making sixteen in all, and 
affording accommodation as fol- 
lows : Oil-pictares, 1160—eleven 
rooms ; water-colours and minia- 
tures, 419—one room ; black and 
white, including etchings, draw- 
ings, and engravings, 160—one 
room ; architectural drawings, 227 
—one room ; sculpture, 168—two 
rooms ;—making the amazing total 
of 2134 works. This, the largest 
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number yet admitted, is 278 in ex- 
cess of the total of last year ; and 
the list of exhibitors is swollen by 
140 names. Yet, notwithstanding 
these generous efforts, no less than 
6876 proffered works were either 
rejected or crowded out ! 

If the display made in the large 
gallery may be taken as a gauge of 
the whole Academy, poor, indeed, is 
the muster. Seldom have we en- 
countered severer disappointment. 
The general effect is the reverse of 
decorative : prevailing dulness and 
blackness are relieved chiefly by 
patches of crude colour. The room, 
though architecturally imposing, is 
said to be difficult to hang ; and 
the task this year was not the 
easier when the vested rights of 
certain Academicians who shall be 
nameless, gave possession of the 
line to at least seven works which 
otherwise would on their demerits 
have been turned out altogether. 
And little relief comes from the 
ponderous presence of forty-two 
portraits! The subject-pictures, 
viewed from the centre of the 
room, give to the walls somewhat 
the appearance of symmetric 
Florentine mosaics—a _ triumph, 
surely, forthe hangers rather than 
for the artists! A greater con- 
trast can hardly be conceived than 
that between this vapidness and 
the pungency of the chief hall in 
the Paris Salon. One cause of 
weakness is the want of scale.» 
Hardly a figure is above a third 
the size of life, except the full- 
length portraits, which from above 
dwarf the small fancy articles near 
at hand. But the want of scale is 
not more fatal than the lack of 
—_ As to the grand style about 
which Reynolds raved,not a muscle, 
bone, or rag of it is visible any- 
where. And when history un- 
fortunately is conspicuous—as in 
Mr Frith’s “ John Knox at Holy- 
rood ”—so far is the manner from 
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historic, that we could wish the 
artist had never diverted his tal- 
ents from the railway station or 
Epsom race-course. On all sides 
it is but too evident that the mode 
of study and the system of painting 
are widely severedfrom the practice 
of the great schools. These modern 
por, as may be well supposed, 

ave little or naught in common 
with galleries of the old masters. 
The subjects have no elevation, the 
forms lack nobility of type, the 
drawing is without grandeur of 
line, and the treatment is little 
else than pretty or picturesque. 
‘The best intentions are usually 
carried out the feeblest—as in Mr 
Herbert’s “Sheepfold” ; and by 
way of ill recompense the common- 
est objects generally come out the 
strongest—as, for instance, Sir 
Thomas Boughey’s black boots, 
emphasised with a vengeance by 
Mr Collier! It will readily be in- 
ferred that the collective contents 
are not merely varied, as the most 
tolerant of Presidents would have 
us believe, but absolutely chaotic 
and purposeless. Thus is felt the 
force of Rossetti’s sarcasm—that 
to talk of the English school is 
ridiculous, because. it does not 
exist. 

Three master-works, to be held 
in remembrance, occupy to advan- 
tage the chief centres of the large 

llery. “A Reading from Ho- 
mer” shows Mr Alma Tadema at 
his best, and that signifies super- 
lative merit. The reader, seated 
on a white marble terrace, with an 
outlook over the blae Mediter- 
ranean, has the poetic furor of a 
rhapsodist ; also abandoned to the 
muses is a lady, evidently a study 
from the painter’s wife, reclining 
*mid rich rg likewise a min- 
strel seated, the lyre at his side, and 
a youth, finely fashioned, clad in 
dark fur-skin, and stretched full 
length on the white marble floor. 
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Like thrilling recitations we re- 
member to have witnessed on the 
bay of Naples. Mr Tadema has 
surpassed himself in the technical 
perfection of his handiwork ; yet 
the superlative praise lavished on 
his illusive marble is excessive, 
seeing that house decorators send 
out skilled mechanics who imitate 
to illusion marbles and woods at 
so much per square foot. We 
esteem more highly the advance 
apparent in the living tenants of 
the scene : occasionally the painter 
has “ imitated humanity so abom- 
inably” that we might suppose 
“some of nature’s journeymen had 
made men, and not made them 
well!” But now all is changed, 
and matchless realism pictures a 
scene in which imagination de- 
lights. 

Vis-d-vis to Mr Tadema’s tri- 
umph hangs Mr Millais’s failure— 
“The Ruling Passion.” The tech- 
nical perfections of the one make 
all the more obvious the short- 
comings of the other. Yet the 
subject is felicitous: Mr Barlow, 
the engraver, a magnificent study, 
reclines on a couch, the very im- 
age of doting science fallen sick. 
Around inquisitively gather chil- 
dren intently gazing on a bird of 
bright plumage, which the old or- 
nithologist, himself wise as an owl, 
holds up in his hand. A dull dis- 
mal sort of blanket stretches across 
the couch, and a serious mistake is 
that the colour throughout has not. . 
been pitched up to the bright bird, 
but painted down to this dull 
blanket—which verily as a_ wet. 
blanket, to use a vulgar phrase, 
weighs heavily on the picture, and 
querches the colour which here 
and there vainly strives to kindle 
into fire. And the handling fal- 
ters equally with the colour, as if 
the artist tried, hesitated, and at 
last ended without getting what he 
wanted. Composition picvures are 
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known to cost Mr Millais trouble 
and perplexity : he does not, as did 
the old masters, settle his scheme 
beforehand by preliminary draw- 
ings, he prefers with bold brush to 


extemporise on canvas direct; what. 


et wrong he paints out and 
egins afresh : thus, hit or miss, 
he knocks his picture about until 
it comes right. Reynolds, who 
is known to have paid dearly for 
this hazardous practice, when com- 
plimented on the completion of a 
work, replied, “ Under it lie many 
pictures, some better and some 
worse!” Mr Millais, did he care 
to reveal the secret of his studio, 
might have to make like confes- 
sions. Yet his changing methods 
may be accounted but as the ready 
and various resources of genius. 
The third picture favoured with 
a post of honour, Mr Orchardson’s 
“Salon of Madame Récamier” has 
during the season received tribute 
from encircling crowds. We con- 
fess ourselves among the minority, 
content to stand a little outside 
the worshipping throng. Curiosity, 
however, to read the names printed 
on the frame, by way of index to 
the celebrities within, may have 
something to do with the eager 
approaches. Wishing to begin 
with the chief characteristic, we 
sought for a key to the carpet—a 
fabric and design so magnificent as 
to claim possession to the greater 
Ee of the floor-space all to itself. 
his remarkable carpet is the clue 
to the artist’s invariable scheme of 
composition: it is as a spacious 
arena empty and to let. And the 
narrowness of the remaining stand- 
ing-ground drives to the wall the 
distinguished assembly, with Tal- 
leyrand in the midst, and Canova 
and Madame de Staél at either 
extremity. Mr Orchardson, as a 
painter of history, has often found 
repose and unobtrusive dignity in 
a vacuum, so he instinctively se- 
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cludes Madame Récamier in the 
solitude and the silence of a dis- 
tant sofa. This happy isolation 
may be supposed to respond to “the 
repose of her manner,” which, it is 
said, “made her sympathy more 
effective.” However, “the old aris- 
tocracy ” do not dare to approach, 
but simply take a distant look at the 
fair phenomenon draped in white 
and freely distended to view. The 
delineation of historic characters 
depends a good deal on traits famil- 
iar to the comic stage—such as @ 
shrug of the shoulders, a twist of 
the neck, a lurch in the spine, or a 
sprawl of the legs. The execution 
is scratchy, and the colour comes. 
from the mustard-pot, with an’ 
added mixture of chalk and water. 
All this may be supremely clever, 
yet perhaps just a little short of 
the French ideal of an intellectual 
and fashionable salon. 

We have tried, but in vain, to 
reckon up twenty works that. will 
live. Among outsiders, Mr J. W. 
Waterhouse is the man who has 
again made a decided hit. “St 
Eulalia ” ranks first-class, whether 
judged asa dramatic poem or as 
a picture. The saint lies out- 
stretched and half clad in the 
Roman Forum and the miraculous 
fall of snow which came after her 
martyrdom to shroud the loveli- 
ness of her form, already whitens 
the ground. Roman guards ward 
off the passionate approach of 
Christians pressing forward to 
the martyr, and among a flock of 
gentle doves, one on the wing is 
supposed to bear the spirit of the 
saint heavenwards. The whole 
conception rises out of the com- 
mon, and the treatment is emin- 
ently artistic. If we mistake not, 
Mr Waterhouse has won his elec- 
tion into the Academy. Since 
these words were written, the 

rophecy is fulfilled. Mr Frank 
Dicksee, if he have not quite 
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realised his promise, remains true 
to his poetic gift, in the Spenser- 
ian interpretation of “Chivalry.” 
A fair lady stands bound to a 
tree, and a brave knight avenges 
the insult, and comes to her de- 
liverance. The composition, it 
may be objected, has been huddled 
_ together in a confused heap, and 
is as destitute of aerial perspective 
as a piece of tapestry. But much 
may be forgiven for the sake of 
the deep-toned harmonies, and the 
ardent spirit of love and devotion 
which breathes as in a poet’s vision. 
Also, among efforts of the imagi- 
nation must not be overlooked Sir 
Frederick Leighton’s decorative 
frieze dedicated to “Music.” Here 
space is apportioned rhythmically, 
but the figures are posed with a 
sense of harmonies over-sweet, and 
notes too long drawn out. Also, it 
may be objected that in certain 
sleepy or swooning passages the 
dying cadences are overdone. Al- 
together,the tune to which the com- 
position is set, has a sentimentality 
of which Dryden was innocent in 
his Ode to St Cecilia. 

As the last relic of the past, we 
take a lingering look at monu- 
mental art, a scene “After the 
Arena,” wherein Mr Armitage, of 
the school of Delaroche, depicts on 
large scale and in a broad manner 
the entombment in the catacombs 
of a young Christian, killed in the 
Roman amphitheatre. The artist 
shows a proud indifference to popu- 
coring 6. he does not condescend to 
win by grace or charm by colour, 
and yet his art commands respect. 
This solemn scene was designed as 
a contribution to the projected and 
long-neglected decoration of St 
Paul’s ; but the artist withdrew his 
offer, because his picture turned 
out so dark that, if placed in the 
Cathedral, it could only be seen as 
an obscure hole in the wall! Alas 
for St Paul’s and the lost art of 
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mural decoration. Among the 
melancholy signs of decline, none 
are more ominous than the neglect, 
not to say the derision, which 
has befallen time-honoured monu- 
mental art. Were it not for the 
successful labours of Sir Frederick 
Leighton within the South Ken- 
sington Museum, the art might in- 
deed be dead. Surely our national 
school, if we have one, has not 
gained in nobility since the exhi- 
bition in 1843, within Westminster 
Hall, of cartoons for the decora- 
tion of the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The Royal Commission of 
the Fine Arts, headed by the 
Prince Consort, and numbering 
illustrious legislators, men of sci- 
ence and of letters, stirred up 
England to a revival, now remem- 
bered only as a distant and dim 
tradition. In the consequent com- 
petition, prizes fell to the lot of 
two young and comparatively un- 
known men, Mr Edward Armi- 
tage and Mr G. F. Watts. And 
amid faint-heartedness and falling 
away on all sides, it is reassur- 
ing to find that the first faith and 
early love of these two veterans 
on entering professional life, re- 
main firm and true to the last. 
Mr Watts’s contribution to the 
Grosvenor, “ Love and Life,” and 
Mr Armitage’s “ After the Arena” 
in the Academy, are compositions 
built upon the truths which govern 
the great school in all times and 
places. But such noble and self- 
sacrificing efforts are all but thrown 
away ; the world no longer wants 
this art. We have heard Mr Watts 
declare his willingness to under- 
take national works, his readiness 
to clothe with colour the railway 
terminus in Euston Square, for 
little more than the bare cost of 
the materials. But the time is 
past; we have fallen upon days 
which were foretold when Eng: 
land’s art turned from grandeur 
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_ to littleness, from noble concep- 
tion to servile imitation. A Royal 
Academician with brush in hand, 
working on a historic picture for 
the Houses of Parliament, said in 
our hearing, “ This art is doomed 
to death ; the young painters of 
the rising generation, wandering in 
other paths, have not the power or 
desire to keep it alive.” The ful- 
filment of the prophecy has brought 
disaster on the exhibitions of the 
present year. 

And the observation is melan- 
choly, as it is true, that the trite 
and trivial compositions within the 
Academy are almost invariably the 
best in point of art ; and that when 
a picture is heralded by a ponder- 
ous quotation in the catalogue, be- 
speaking the serious attention of 
the reader—or when, as in Mr 
Frith’s “John Knox,” Mr Herbert’s 
“Message of a Flower,” or Mr 
Storey’s “beautiful five maidens 
sitting to §Zeuxis,” the pages of 
history or of poetry are hung up 
for public view,—certain are we to 
find some abortion which pleads 
excuse by good intentions. But 
that such miscarriages rank as 
the rightful ordinances of nature 
or of art, the great historic periods 
disprove. The best art has never 
been superficial or frivolous ; on 
the contrary, it is serious and 
profound, weighted with thought, 
and severe through study. 
sublimest truths in religion, the 
gravest thoughts in philosophy, in- 
spired MichaelAngelo and Raphael 
while painting in the Vatican. 
And rising to the great argument, 
their art became grand as the 
thought.. All vital art is -con- 
ceived within the brain ; and the 
brain-force as volition makes itself 
felt to the finger-ends, and so passes 
into the pencil or brush. Art is 
brain power in visible forms, and 
that is the power which ebbs and 
stagnates in modern art. 
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And as a substitute for the 
creative power, the imaginative 
force, of the old painters and sculp- 
tors, our contemporaries offer com- 
pilations, eclecticisms, imitations. 
A creation of art has been aptly 
compared to the union between 
body and soul, making the whole 
humanity ; and the divorce of this 
divine union has brought upon our 
modern art penny and impotence. 
A morning’s walk through our 
exhibitions is a perplexity and 
distress. We might at moments 
mistake a gallery for a street of 
tombs ; in fancy we stumble across 
bodies that have lost their souls ; 
or, perchance, encounter shadows, 
disembodied ghosts “‘ doomed fora 
certain term to walk the night.” 
And, this dismay and confusion 
come of the suicidal conflict be- 
tween schools natural and schools 
spiritual ; and until some middle 
mean be struck, and the truth 
recognised and practically carried 
out, that the outward form is 
modelled on the indwelling life, 
that mind modulates minutest sur- 
faces, that motive and will are pre- 
sent in every movement—it were 
vain to hope for the revival so 
long waited for: that union be- 
tween the real and the ideal, found 
in varying phases and forms in 
classic Greece and in medieval 
Italy. 

Imagination, pre-eminently the 
art faculty, the mind’s creative 
power, is, as already said, arengey 
absent from the Academy. e 
have walked through .and through 
all the eleven rooms with the ex- 
press. purpose of counting up the 
pictures of imaginative flight, and 
the very few that meet the eye 
point to the conclusion that when 
an artist shoots high he is sure 
to miss his mark. ‘Take as a dire 
example, “ Night covering the 
sleeping Earth,” a vision revealed 
to Mr Henry J. Stocks. Close 
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by hangs the ghost of a “Cloud,” 
which Mr George M‘Culloch would 
have us accept as an adequate 
rendering of Shelley’s gossamer 
fancy. The painter fails in part 
because the poet’s “cloud” is 
formless as star-dust, and floats in 
ethereal space beyond the sphere 
and the reach of pictorial art. 
These misfortunes prove how hard 
and hazardous it is to follow in 
the footsteps of the poet-painter, 
Blake. Theologians tell us that 
the age of miracles is past ; and 
surely our artists have no such 
gift, for when they essay the 
supernatural, they miss divine 
grace, and do but violate nature. 
This sense of the supernatural 
has forsaken modern artists. Mr 
Goodall shows reverence and re- 
finement, yet the Holy mother 
and Child are hardly divine. The 
face of the Madonna is a form 
which the painter dw alls on fondly 
and oft repeats. The type has 
been studiously chastened ; mate- 
rial blemishes which spoil beauty, 
the blots of sin which mar hu- 
manity, are carefully exorcised. 
The head is hardly traditional, and 
has none of the severity of pre- 
Raphaelite painters; it inclines 
rather to the suavity of’ later 
masters, such as Sassoferrato. And 
Mr Goodall has not failed, for 
want of pains, in a small picture, 
bearing from Archdeacon Farrar’s 
‘Life of Christ,’ the explanatory 
words: “The Spirit of God des- 
cended like a dove and rested from 
infancy on the Holy Child.” The 
artist is famed for tender model- 
ling and loving touch when depict- 
ing infancy, yet here he lacks at 
least religious feeling. He throws 
a naked and simply naturalistic 
baby on its back, and above is 
thrust’a white bird. This we are 
asked to accept for sacred art ; but 
after every possible care to compass 
all perfection, the one element of 
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the divine, is left out. The result 


is unsatisfactory, from lack of the -. 


supernatural, which shines in and 
shadows the face of the divine 
Child in the San Sisto Madonna. 
The’ problem of how to depict the 
divine in the human is perplexing, 
yet possibly some light may dawn 
on our darkness through Words- 
worth’s ode: “The intimations of 
immortality from recollections of 
early childhood.” Artists of the 
olden time might seem to paint as 
the poet sings of “the heaven that 
lies about us in our infancy,” of 
“the soul that rises with us, our 
life star,” of “the trailing clouds 
of glory wherewith we come from 
God our home.” Mr Goodall’s 
exclusively naturalistic transcript 
of babyhood bears out the text that 
“the natural man _ receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God.” 
Nature-study must have less mate- 
rial aims ; and if the art of England 
have a future, it will be in taking 
new departures and making fresh 
approaches—in watching and wait- 
ing upon nature, listening to her 
voices, learning her secrets, and 
conforming to the order of her 
ways. ‘The naturalism in which 
our age is strong may only need 
to be directed aright; if we can 
but recognise that the highest 
aspects and laws of nature—the 
thoughts that underlie creation— 
are divine and godlike, then reli- 
gious art, though not precisely in 
the old forms, may once more shine 
on the world. 

Fancy, usually accounted a lesser 
faculty than imagination,ought yet 
to show its sport and spell within 
our exhibitions. An artist with 
pleasing, playful fantasy, comes as 
sunlight sparkling among flowers. 
Fuller saith that such is the “mar- 
vellous and enviable fecundity of 
fancy, that it adorns whatever it 
rower bey and can invest naked fact 
and dry reasoning with unlooked- 
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for beauty.” Here, then, is one 
of the appointed means whereb 
the dull monotony and the corrod- 
ing care of daily life may obtain 
refreshment and relief. Yet this 
ready remedy for the mind’s mala- 
dies our artists, by some strange 
erversity, scorn to administer. 
owever, Mr Calderon prescribes 
a mixture sufficiently drastic along- 
side “The River,” to be repeated 
if required in the “ Morning.” Such 
personifications, poor of their kind, 
pander to vitiated tastes, and the 
demi-toilet constitutes an offence 
compared to which simple nudity 
is innocence itself. The receipt 
for these appetising cordials is: 
take a buxom, blooming lass, loosen 
and lower her dress, bare her arms, 
show freely her ankles, make her 
at all points a pert piece of im- 
pertinence, and then christen the 
choice creation a muse or a goddess! 
If an artist cannot refine, it were 
better for the public morals that he 
should throw down the brush. 
“Nude studies,” this year con- 
spicuous beyond wont, have pro- 
voked in the papers an exciting 
controversy. <A certain “ British 
Matron,” with zeal beyond know- 
ledge, stirred up a storm in her 
teacup! And “Another British 
Matron,” “after some years’ ab- 
sence in the colonies,” deemed her- 
self qualified on her return to lec- 
ture the Old World on pictorial 
proprieties ! What specially struck 
persons of real experience in art 
was the lack both of knowledge 
and of novelty displayed in the 
letters. Everything had been said 
before, and occasionally in better 
form. Some people may remember 
the noise raised at the opening of 
the Crystal Palace against the 
alarming multitude of nude plaster 
casts ; but at last the wrath of even 
bishops was appeased at the cost of 
afew hundred fig-leaves! Yet the 
charge of indecency, if it can be 
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sustained, is far too serious to be 
treated with levity. Not only the 
morals of the general public, but 
the best interests of art and of 
artists, are at stake. Our experi- 
ence both at home and abroad is, 
that no sooner does an ill-advised 
artist pander to passion, than he 
and his art alike hurry to destruc- 
tion. Art has for its mission to 
refine and ennoble, and we can 
positively state that artists guard 
with utmost vigilance against the 
approach of vulgarity and vice. 
he number of nude studies is 
inconsiderable ; among the total 
of 2000 pictorial works collected 
in the Grosvenor Gallery and the 
Academy, we count but. seven, as 
follows: “Love and Life,” by Mr 
Watts ; “ Eve’s Second Paradise,” 
by Mr Phil Morris—both in the 
Grosvenor. The remaining five in 
the Academy are: “Ariadne de- 
serted of Theseus,” by Mrs Rae ; 
“Eve,” by Mrs Merritt : “ Andro- 
meda,” by Mr Calderon ; “ Circe,” 
by Mr Collier ; and “ Diadumené,” 
by Mr Poynter. These figures. 
give to the student mind little 
occasion for cavil. Measured by 
Continental standards, they are 
singular for repose, reticence, and 
decorum ; and, tested by general 
or abstract rules, they appear suffi- 
ciently innocent of evil suggestion. 
And if appeal be made to the uni- 
versal practice of all schools, from 
Phidias to Titian and Correggio, 
possibly will be recognized an 
avoidance of what might shock, 
coupled with an endeavour to con- 
form to the chastened views of 
the times in which we live. Artists. 
themselves indignantly repel the. 
charge of indelicacy ; and they will 
thank Mr Poynter for the proud 
disdain wherewith he concludes his. 
explanatory letter to the ‘Times’: 
“ Against the accusation of inde- 
cency I will not attempt to defend 
myself ; there is no common ground 
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on which I can meet your corre- 
spondents on this score.” 

The justification, or otherwise, 
of the undraped figure, is deter- 
mined in any given case, greatly, in- 
deed mainly, by the motive; also by 
the treatment,and by delicacies and 
degrees subtle as the finest line or 
the shadow of ashade. And ona 
question thus mixed and complex, 
not the prejudi¢es of casual corre- 
spondents, but the opinion of ex- 
perts, connoisseurs, and men of 
culture have weight. Charles 
Kingsley is to be thanked for the 
timely platitudes, that “to the 
pure all things are pure,” and 
“that the foundation of all art, 
as well as of all modesty and of 
all love, is to be found in the great 
saying which tells us how the man 
and his wife were both naked and 
not ashamed.” And Mr Ruskin, 
as might be hoped, rises altogether 
above the common confusion of 
morals with clothes, when he de- 
fines immoral art as the delight 
in the prolonged contemplation 
of a vile thing; and moral art, 
exer plified by a picture of Titian, 
a Greek statue, a Greek coin, or a 
Turner landscape, as “ the delight 


‘in the perpetual contemplation of 


a good and perfect thing.” The 
opinion of Sir Frederick Leighton, 
expressed equally in words and 
works, is well known. In the 
studio we have heard him rebut 
the idea that moral objections at- 
tach to the undraped figure. Had 
time permitted he might have 
added, all depends on the treat- 
ment, We also recall a conver- 
sation on this question years ago 
in Florence with Hiram Powers, 


whose nudity of the Greek Slave 
always escaped the purist’s gibe. 
Indeed we once heard a lady de- 
clare that there was nothing in the 
world she would not do to rescue 
a@ creature so lovely and spotless. 
‘The sculptor, Mr Powers, in talking 





over the figure, dwelt on the 
exceptional liberty which the public 
concedes to the artist ; and with 
emphasis added, all the more it 
becomes our duty not to abuse the 
privilege. We have always found 
this feeling of responsibility among 
artists, and with none less than 
with that earnest and single- 
minded man, John Gibson, in 
Rome. The whole aim of his 
art, like that of the Greeks, was 
to perfect the human form; and 
when, on one occasion, a lady 
advanced the charge of indelicacy, 
he is reported to have replied, “I 
should have no opinion of the 
modesty of a woman who could 
not look on. the noblest work of 
creation without a blush.” Mr 
Eyre Crowe does good service 
chen he adds to the weight of 
these testimonies the opinion of 
the greatest lady in the land. It 
is recorded in ‘Fifty Years of 
Public Work, by Sir Henry Cole,’ 
how, in an exhibition at Gore 
House in 1853, studies of the 
nude by Mulready were arranged 
in a separate room by themselves. 
The royal party were expected, 
and the authorities, fearing their 
censure, closed the door. But the 
Queen, wandering away with Sir 
Henry Cole, and coming to the 
Mulready room, “ opened the door 
and entered. She exclaimed, What 
fine works! and told me to fetch 
the Prince and Princess to see 
them. She gave these drawings a 
long examination, making frequent 
exclamations of admiration. And 
she commissioned Sir Charles East- 
lake to find out if Mulready would 
part with any.” 

A wat oe i of wellnigh every 
icture-gallery and museum in 
urope enables us to state from 
observation the effect of nude 
studies on the public mind. Much 
depends on custom ; and in south- 
ern climes, where in life the figure 
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is comparatively unburdened and 
free, the undraped form on canvas 
or in marble comes with less sur- 
prise. But, speaking generally, all 
depends on culture or its contrary. 
The ignorant—those, for example, 
who howl against Mr Poynter’s 
“Diadumené” —see but naked 
nature. The educated overlook 
the nudity in the art. And we 
have always found some student 
minds, of both sexes, wishful to 
extend their knowledge and to 
refine their taste. Such persons 
regard the Venus of Milo, or the 
Venus of the Capitol, somewhat as 
a revelation; they are moved as 
by music or rhythmical thought. 
Passion cannot intrude. Such is 
the spell of beauty and perfection 
as personified by the Greeks, and 
apostrophised by Winckelmann in 
@ passage we never tire of per- 
using. “Beauty,” writes this 
grave critic under rhapsody, “as 
the loftiest mark and the central 
point of art, seemed to beckon me, 


'  —probably that same beauty which 


exhibited herself to the great art- 
ists, and allowed herself to be felt, 
grasped, and figured. I have 
sought and longed te recognise 
her in their works. And I humbly 
cast my eyes down before this 
creature of the imagination—as 
did those to whom the Highest 
appeared — believing that I saw 
the Highest in this vision of the 
fancy.” 

e would not venture to claim, 
at least for a modern artist, this 
bright vision of beauty. But 
even an English Academician hard- 
ly deserves contumely when he is 
only doing his best. Mr Poynter, 
at any rate, cannot be charged with 
the vice of originality : “ Diadu- 
mend,” the very front of his of- 
fending, is nothing else than a 
faithful copy of “the Esquiline 
Venus,” found in 1870 in Rome, 


and now in the Museum of the 
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Capitol. Almost the only piece 
of invention is the right arm, in- 
— engaged in » sadn the 
hair ; the left arm is also wantin 
in the marble, but the hand ‘still 
resting on the head determines 
the action, which our conscientious 
Academician has not cared to 
alter. Slightly, however, he has 
seen fit to modify the head: ar- 
chaic curls are relaxed into flowing 
locks, and severe features relent 
into society smiles. The vaulted 
chamber, the mosaics, and other 
accessories, while singularly felici- 
tous, are but little inventive. 
These archeological details, it is - 
said, are suggested by a small bath- 
room in the Vatican, decorated ° 
with designs after Raphael. Thus, 
instead of gratuitous offence 
againt morals, we have studious 
historic accuracy. Moreover, the 
original statue, “the Esquiline 
Venus,” which Mr Poynter has 
been guilty of copying, was ex- 
pressly selected for reproduction 
in “the collection of casts from 
the antique in the Soath Ken- 
sington Museum.” And this col- 
lection, we are told on authority, 
was made by “the Committee of 
Council on Education,” for the 
good purpose of “ giving the artist 
the opportunity of studying the 
best representations of the differ. 
ent periods of Greek art,” and for 
“affording the general public an 
opportunity of learning the nature 
of true art, by the contemplation 
of the works of the highest excel- 
lence.” Therefore it would seem 
that Mr Poynter in the Academy 
has but acted in accord with the 
educational scheme of the Gov- 
ernment at South Kensington. 

Mr Poynter’s temperate letter to 
the ‘Times’ appeared during the 
writing of the above. He pleads 
that his attempt at the restoration 
of the Esquiline Venus is “a per- 
fectly legitimate aim for a painter. 
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To represent in painting the ‘mo- 
tive’ which suggested the statue, 
with the rich setting of architec- 
ture and colour which the sculptor 
is unable to give, is surely within 
the province of the artist; and 
the action of the figure, one of 
those simple everyday movements 
which especially lend themselves 
to artistic treatment, seems quite 
as, suitable for a picture as for a 
statue.” Mr Poynter continues : 
“T had hoped that by. my at- 
tempt at realising the sculptor’s 
motive, combining with it such a 
surrounding as should not only 
enrich the picture and form a 
‘beautiful setting to a beautiful 
figure, but give some idea of what 
the bath-room of a lovely Greek or 
Roman girl might be, I should lift 
my figure out of the category of 
the baigneuses of the French Salon. 
Such at least was my intention.” 
Further, it is urged that “an art- 
ist, gyorg | if his taste is for 
classic art, likes once in his life 
to try his hand at a simple nude 
figure as the sole subject of his 
picture.” Mr Poynter concludes 
with the humility becoming the 
true artist. He was not deterred 
from the attempt because he knew 
that he could not be so: successful 
ashe might wish. “Who would 
not paint like Titian if he could ? 
But the names of Titian and 
Raphael stand alone. It is not 
because he thinks or even hopes to 
rival Titian or Raphael that an 
artist undertakes a subject of this 
kind, but because he hopes to gain 
some qualities which may be a 
little above the common.” These 
unpretending statements induce 
all the greater respect for the art- 
ist and his work. 

The fear in some quarters that 
nudities threaten the Academy as 
a besetting sin, has slender foun- 
dation. heir prominence this 
year is mainly due to the accident 
that the hangers happen to have 
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these proclivities. And purists 
may take consolation in the ina- 
bility of our artists, from lack of 

reliminary training, to indulge 
in the disgusting displays familiar 
in the Paris Salon. Yet we can 
so far rejoice over the recent out- 
cry, that it serves to uphold art 
morals, which indeed cannot be 
too strictly guarded. A writer of 
singular knowledge and discretion, 
signing himself “H.,” has defined 
the terms upon which the un. 
draped figure is a noble subject of 
art. These in brief are,—“(1) a 
manifest appeal to the love of 
beauty and not to appetite ; (2) an 
ideal presentation, and not a lit- 
eral transcript of individual fact 
—a generalisation in the imagina- 
tion, and not a photographic re- 
cord of the particular; (8) the 
observance of certain special ar- 
tistic conventions as old as Prax- 
iteles.” We incline to think that 
Mr Poynter’s “ Diadumené” in 
good degree complies with these 
terms. And on these conditions, 
“H.” pleads that the use of the 
undraped figure in art has been 
the permitted practice of the best 
men and of the purest genius, the 
allowed custom of the cultivated 
world for centuries in ancient and 
in modern times. It might be 
invidious to name the Royal 
Academicians capable or other- 
wise of complying with these con- 
ditions ! 

If national art may be measured 
by the types of a ae Oo humanity, 
the English school holds no posi- 
tion at all. The Greeks reached 
the ideal in Jove, Juno, Apollo, 
and Venus; the Christiars in 
Christ and the Madonna. In com- 
parison, what can English art 
show? The material school of 
Locke, though somewhat super- 
seded, tacitly holds possession of 


our schools and exhibitions. In 
vain Kant, Coleridge, and Hamil- 
ton have enthroned inward intu- 
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itions, for our “artists ignore all 
beyond the outward senses. There- 
fore they cannot rise to a type or 
an ideal, because typical and ideal 
art can only be born of reason and 
imagination. All that has been 
written on transcendental anatomy, 
the speculatiéns and guesses at 
truth of Goethe, doctrines touch- 
ing transcendental forms missed in 
the individual but by nature con- 
stantly pointed to and struggled 
after — these, the teachings of 
science and the visions of poetry, lie 
wholly outside the ken of our artists 
and the scheme of our academies. 
Thus the nineteenth century, bril- 
liant in discovery and unparalleled 
in progress, fails to leave its mark 
on our contemporary art. 

Mr Long cherishes a cheap ideal, 
and is blessed with amazing fecun- 
dity. Having favoured the Acad- 
emy with six performances — of 
which a portrait is by far the best 
—he finds himself with a surplus 
sufficient to start a separate exhi- 
bition in Bond Street. He grows a 
little wearisome ; yet “ The Search 
for Beauty” and “ ‘The Masterpiece 
of Zeuxis” give opportunity for 
measuring himself against the 
Greeks, An apt quotation from 
Cicero explains how impartial 
Nature distributes among her chil- 
dren graces marred by Sientien 
and how Art, collecting scattered 
charms, creates the perfect beauty. 
We are introduced in the one pic- 
ture to five matchless maidens, and 
in the other to Zeuxis in the act 
of taking elegant extracts for the 
famous figure of Helen. Our Eng- 
lish Zeuxis extracts beauty like 
sweets from flowers, distils senti- 
ments sugary as confections. But 
by what ill-luck did plain and pro- 
saic Mr Storey make love to “ the 
beautiful five maidens sitting to 
Zeuxis”? The picture is a parody ; 
and the painter, while wooing the 
sublime, has been betrayed into 
the ridiculous. 
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Genre preiont0 be defined as 
an art of a kind not included in 
any other kind—it might reason- 
ably be supposed would show pro- 

ess. It is comparatively easy ; 
it calls for no severe apprentice- 
ship ; it is of ready appreciation ; 
it has the advantage of a story ; 
it admits of endless variety, and 
amuses tastes, however miscellane- 
ous. And yet, even in this com- 
paratively humble sphere, again 
the complaint is heard that the 
quantity is more astounding than 
the quality ; also, the objection is 
justly urged that the size of can- 
vases grows out of all proportion 
to the thought expressed. The 
number of artists competent to 
turn out average work, to give 
grammatical form to elementary 
exercises, is under constant in- 
crease with the multiplication of 
Government schools. But, un. 
fortunately, much of the art is 
of a sort which might be antici- 
pated from educated mechanics. 
Certain utopian philanthropists 
and politicians of Hadical persua- 
sion suffered discouragement when 
native genius did not crop up 
in country places as plentiful as 
blackberries in the hedges, Yet 
still they are on the look-out for 
the village Hampden, the mute in- 
glorious Milton,the mighty Michael 
Angelo ; but up to the present 
moment no one answering to the 
description has cp Pe cle least 
within the Royal Academy. And 
we confess to some surprise that 
the art of common things, instead 
of taking a new start, shares in the 
general decline. It is not always 
easy to fix on a precise standard 
for comparison; but we would 
suggest a walk from Piccadilly to 
Trafalgar Square, and if we mis- 
take not, much that is crude, coarse, 
and incomplete in Burlington 
House will find monition from the 
National Gallery. It were super- 
fluous to say that our contempor- 
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art appears vapid and pointless 
Galore toe rth’s. « Marriage 4 la 
Mode” and simply to name Wil- 
kie and “ The Blind Fiddler,” is to 
throw living men into the shade. 
And when shall we again come 
across the character, the compact- 
ness, and the technical skill of 
Mulready, or the piquant story-tell- 
ing and the quiet humour of Leslie? 
The traits and qualities we here 
rize have fallen out of date. No 
Inner have our artists the same 
neatness in narrative, brevity in 
wit, feeling of fitness and propor- 
tion, or sense of relation between 
lucidity of idea and the lighting of 
the picture or between states of 
feeling and the tones of colour. 
Such are the minor matters which 
make manners, and stand, as it 
were, for etiquette in small highly 
finished pictures of society. Now- 
adays pictorial gait and deport- 
ment have grown more awkward 
and less easy. 

Mr Stacey Marks remaine us a 
relic of the past, and, like the best of 
his craft, he approaches nature by 
the beaten paths of the Dutch mas- 
ters. No one can better bring a 
“pa together. As a humorist 

e keeps within bounds ; his char- 
acters are seldom overdrawn. He 
is happy in his titles, and he sticks 
closely to his texts. Take the fol- 
‘lowing: “A Good Story,” “A 
Treatise on Parrots,” “At the 
Printseller’s.” Mr Boughton is to 
be congratulated on his return to 
quiet walks among our poets ; 
studies from English literature 
have sadly fallen out of fashion. 
“ Milton visited by Andrew Mar- 
vell,” who tells us how he “ beheld 
the poet blind yet bold,” has little 
force or colour; yet character is 
delineated with care, and the pathos 
and resignation depicted are in 
keeping with the well-known son- 
net on the poet’s blindness- -“ When 
} consider how my light is spent 
ere half my days.” Mr Burgess, 
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in “ Spanish Beggars” grouped at 
a church door, again makes good 
his claim as our English Murillo, 
MrThomas Faed shows accustomed 

athos and domesticity in “The 

other reading while the Children 
Sleep.” Mr Fred Brown, in “ Rural 
England,” with pengil, gentle and 
persuasive as the pen of Goldsmith, 
might seem to depict “Sweet Au- 
burn, loveliest village of the plain.” 
Mr Arthur Hughes, always grace- 
ful and refined, is at his best in 
“Sunday Morning.” But Mr Sey- 
mour Lucas sinks history into 
genre in a chance episode after 
“Sedgemoor” ; and Mr Yeames is 
equally unfortunate with “ Pris- 
oners of War, 1805”; while Mr 
Pettie has the infelicity to serve 
up, without new invention, that 
stage-worn situation, “Charles Sur- 
face selling his Ancestors”! Ver- 
ily of the making of “ pot-boilers” 
there is no end; and genre pic- 
jtures seem concoctions, which 
rarely pall the palate or glut the 
market. 

Portrait-painting, to which the 
British nation has been addicted 
from early times, assuredly does 
not share the decline that has 
befallen certain other branches. 
Indeed we can hardly recall a 
year wherein the heads of cor- 
temporaries, illustrious or other- 
wise, have made so strohg a dem- 
onstration. And though countless 
likenesses of nobodies degenerate 
into bores, yet it cannot be denied 
that the intelligent portrait-painter 
has been and is of high service to 
the State. He does more than 
follow fashion or pander to per- 
sonal vanity. Holbein, in the 
reign of Henry VIII, and Van- 
dyck, in the time of Charles L, 
bequeathed to posterity the livin 
image of men who otherwise h 
faded into traditions and shadows. 
And the painters on whom this 
office at present devolves, if not 
equally worthy, serve as more or 
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less faithful chroniclers of faces 
and figures which may fill the 
ages of history. And it may 
Be observed how the changing 
styles of portraiture conform to 
the spirit of successive ages. The 
school of Vandyck was less for 
robust action than for elegant at- 
titude: the lassitude of pendant 
hands, the meditative melancholy 
of the heads, fitted the fortunes 
of a falling dynasty. Now all is 
changed: a race of limners has 
risen, represented by Holl, Ouless, 
and Herkomer, superior to refined 
debility and subtle sensitiveness, 
somewhat in the same way as a 
true British stone-mason is nobler 
than an emasculate carver in 
marble. We glory in a period 
of material power and prosperity, 
and our portrait painters are not 
behind their day and generation. 
They load canvases with massive 
material as an engineer raises 
earthwork ; and under their sym- 
pathetic pencil merchant princes 
smile smugiy over a commerce on 
which the sun never sets! The 
manner may not be supremely 
senatorial, yet it tones well with 
the democratic complexion of the 
average citizen! Of such speak- 
ing likenesses several, both in the 
Academy and the Grosvenor, assail 
the eye. Perhaps the clerical mind, 
intolerant of familiarity, may im- 
pose more decorous approach ; and 
Mr Ouless does not fail to rise to 
his sitter in the shrewd scholastic 
head of the Bishop of Worcester : 
Mr Holl, too, makes a mental 
effort to compass, the weighty 
brain of the Bishop of Peter- 
borough. Mr Herkomer, with less 
need of the light of intellect, 
surveys and maps out the common- 
sense features of the late Sir Wat- 
kin Williams Wynn, honoured as 
King of the Principality! Few 
and far between are the physiogno- 
mies which look from their frames 
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as celebrities designed by nature. 
Mr Wilson Barrett, as Hamlet, 
comes from the studio of Mr Holl, 
little else than showy—much, in 
fact, as he appears on the stage. 
The same painter has a better 
chance with the Earl of Dufferin : 
the manner has quiet reticence; 
resources seem held in reserve ; the 
canvas glows fromwithin outwards, 


‘as if beneath were slumbering fires; 


the brush of one of the great colour- 
ists might have intoned the deep 
harmonies, These express art 
qualities rise supreme in Mr Pet- 
tie’s “ Bret Harte ”—a profile of 
fine literary type, keen to observe 
and facile to portray : to meet this 
picture is like an introduction under 
favouring circumstances to the man 
himself. 

The styles now in vogue favour 
men more than women. Yet fe- 
males now pressing to the front, 
ambitious of the rights of men, 
masculine, strong- minded, and 
mostly of a certain age, are ob- 
jects not unsuited to an art of 
i gag Phe naturalism ! But, 
sadly enough, the Royal Academy 
shows persistent preference for 
youthful charms, decked by fashion 
and given to frivolity. Yet no 
serious offence can be taken at 
the millinery which Mr Hicks 
hangs on rs Talbot Crosby. 
More obnoxious by far is Mr J. 
8. Sargent in Lady Playfair—an 
art evidently Parisian, sensational, 
with tricky impertinences, com- 
pared to which Cockney conceits 
are spotless. Unrest possesses the 
figures, as in certain French schools 
boasting illegitimate descent from 
Michael Angelo; from elbow to 
finger-end is felt so feline a fling, 
that the hand had been more fit 
engaged with a dagger than‘wit 
flowers. Handsome Mrs... Harry 
Rous is on view from the showy 
studio of Mr Calderon ; for quiet- 
ude is to be preferred a lady, full 
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length, in dark walking-dress, by 
Mr Farquharson. Hung as a 
companion, pleasantly appears Mrs 
Sandbach Parker, with all the win- 
ning blandishments of Mr Sant’s 
ey es pencil. The 
gure, flowing in graceful lines of 
drapery, is poised as between move- 
ment and rest; it does not walk, 
it — ape the most diffi- 
cult problem is t 
Herkomer in the head and half 
figure of Miss Catherine Grant. 
The scheme is less familiar in 
England than on the Continent ; 
the key struck is high ; the face 
and light drapery relieve boldly 
from a light background, gaining 
utmost luminosity. Reynolds ex- 
tolling Rubens, speaks of the value 
given to warm flesh tints by the 
proximity of cool white drapery : 
an inferior artist, it is added, would 
have forced up the light flesh by 
dark accessories. Mr Herkomer, 
if hardly a Rubens, is here not 
his inferior in delicate studies of 
reys. The picture is kept quiet 
in subdued half-tones, in order to 
in detonating force to the crown- 
ing climax of black hair, with dark 
eyes below, which fire sharpest 
shots at the admiring spectator ! 
‘The canvas is in striking contrast 
with its competitors. The practice 
is and has been to relieve the head 
in light froma dark backround. 
Yet the old masters, at least the 
re-Raphaelites, loved to place 
their sitters in the open air, against 
the luminous sky, or in the joyous 
sunlight. And instead of a blank 
impenetrable background, the eye 
was often pleasantly led, in de- 
lightful perspective, among trees, 
streams, and hills, dotted with 
dwellings and church towers. Por- 
traiture in those days was a de- 
lectation ; and fancy, invited to 
pleasant. places, learned of a light 
and a joy in life now darkened in 
shadowed cities. What a happ 
change would come over our re | 
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emy could our portrait-painters 
banish their dull backgrounds! 
Yet till faces are more joyous 
and complexions clearer, possibly 
blackness is the safest foil. 

But dulness and darkness find 
cheerful relief in the presence of 
childhood. Children and women, 
socially and politically classed to- 
gether, have certainly in art close 
affinities. And it commonly occurs 
that painters who are happy with 
mothers and daughters succeed 
best with the rising generation in 
the nursery. Sir Frederick Leigh. 
ton and Mr Sant, also Mr Millais, 
notwithstanding the vigour of his 
male portraits, give proof of this 
law of natural selection. 
converse reasoning may hold equal- 
ly good—for it would appear that 
such stern dogmatists as Holl, 
Ouless, and Herkomer have not 
enticed to their studios the inno- 
cence and simplicity of childhood. 
However, seldom has been seen 
a prettier show on the Academy 
walls ; and the hangers have done 
well to direct loving eyes to three 
choice gems, hung in sequence as 
if to provoke comparison. Let us 
begin with “The Lady Peggy Prim- 
rose.” The very name suggests 
fields and hedgerows. And Mr. 
Millais, with free play of brush 
verging on affected carelessness, 
depicts the unspoilt child of na- 
ture—the companion of flowers, 
bright as the dew of the morning, 
fresh as the breezes. As a shifting 
scene follows the sister, dainty lit- 
tle Lady Sibyl Primrose, decked 
out by the tasteful President for 
society. If Mr Millais’ darling 
be a wild flower of the fields, Sir 
Frederick’s pet is the more artifi- 
cial plant of the hothouse. The 
face is sickly, the dress is smart, 
the colour pretty,—and it may be 
observed that the child carries a 
pendant hand, and poses with von- 
scious satisfaction—traits possibly 
slightly premature in one so young. 
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All is got up at the cost of infinite 
pains. Thirdly Mr Sant intro- 
duces, as no unworthy companion, 
“Daisy,” the daughter of G. T. R. 
Preston, Esq. Here is encounter- 
ed another art. We enter the 
studio of Reynolds, whose children 
are blissful as cherubs, mischievous 
as elves, wise as owls! Mr Sant’s 
“Daisy” grew in “sun and shower,” 
“and beauty born of murmuring 
sound doth pass into her face. 

Other artists are less felicitous : 
Mr Phil Morris affects a false 
sentiment; Mr Storey inflicts a 
remature age. However, medieval 

abies and other abortive births 
rejoice in happy minorities. As 
an ethnological curiosity is “ My 
Youngest Daughter,” by Mr Alma 
Tadema. This phenomenal por- 
trait acquired special value, if 
rescued, as might seem, from the 
fireat the Japanese Village ! 

The boast we have long heard 
that owr age is pre-eminent in 
landscape. Why, then, does the 
Academy show the art in decline ? 
One reason may be that scant jus- 
tice is done tothe class of works 
‘which confessedly have no great 
power to attract the crowd. An- 
other cause is that landscapes suffer 
under the growing force of realism 
in figure-subjects. Yet further rea- 
son, if not of decadence, of neglect, 
maybe that the averageEnglishman 
likes lively incidents and pretty 
stories, and feels a cloudy hill or a 
stagnant pond to be just a little 
dull. Besides, the pressure of busi- 
ness, the hurry of life, the spicy 
stimulants supplied by public en- 
tertainments, quench the love of 
modest nature and her tranquil 
ways. Hence scenes such as Mr 
Alfred Hunt’s “ Bright October ” 
—a study sensitive and subtle, 
& sylvan retreat from the noisy 
haunts of men—is overlooked, save 
by sympathetic minds. And yet 
another reason for decline may be, 
that no sooner is a landscape-painter 
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safely elected within the Academy, 
than he begins to decline himself 
Hence it happens that the best 
talent lies outside, and yet the con- 
dition of outsiders has long been 
forlorn. 

Some samples may serve toshow 
the merit in the Academy ranks. 
Mr Peter Graham has once more 
made a measured shot at the sub- 
lime, using Shakespeare for poetic 
target. “ Yet ribbed and paled in 
with rocks unscalable and roaring 
waters,” offers, in place of outdoor 
work direct from nature, the arti- 
fice of the studio. Within eye- 
shot hangs Mr Vicat Cole’s “ Hill 
and Lock, Dorchester”—a tran- 
quil, lovely scene ; yet we venture 
on the paradox, that the painter 
might have succeeded better had 
he taken less pains; he is over- 
laboured, the life and spontaneity 
of nature are lost. For another 
miss of the mark we have to 
thank a lately elected associate, 
Mr. Oakes. “Cwm Eigian Moor” 
has less of creation than chaos; the 
order of nature is upturned and 
confounded. As welcome remin- 
iscences of a time-honoured art 
may be greeted contributions from 
the two sons of John Linnell. “The 
Wood of Comus” remains among 
the last lingering samples of poetic 
landscape. Also Mr Leader per- 


petuates the past: “The Old Holy- ~ 


head Road” is nature dramatised; 
wild torrents and stormy elements, 
stern and cold, compose heroically. 
The artist is exceptional in steadi 
holding the even tenor of his ok 
ourless way. 

It is but too evident what a 
radical change has come over art 
generally. Landscape - painting 
sprang historically from figure- 
painting, and has shared its for- 
tunes. And just as painters of 
the figure lower the summits of 
society down to democratic lev- 
els, so do landscape-artists raze 
from their compositions mountain 
a | 
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heights and emphasise a low hori- 
zon. Fashion affects a pride in 
common things, luxury simulates 
a liking for hard living, and a bed 
of roses has less attraction than a 
bank of thorns! And even so in 
landscape the right sort of thing 
is nature at her commonest, not 
dressy or decorative, but in neg- 
ligent deshabille,— some bleak 
dreary desolation, as depicted by 
Mr Maewhirter, or a bare heath or 
adank ditch with adonkey. Na- 
ture under utilitarian uses puts on 
agricultural or bucolic garb, and 
forms and aspects the most prosaic 
take the place of Turner’s “ Vale 
of Tempe” or “Bay of Baizx.” 
Trite and elementary schemes of 
composition, broad and common 
effects, dependent on readiest con- 
trasts, are accepted in lieu of the 
cunningly contrived compositions, 
the intricate harmonies, the diffi- 
cult problems of light and colour, 
the aerial perspective compassing 
infinite space, rejoicing in the art 
of Turner. It is something in- 
credible that all the teachings of 
the greatest painter of our century 
are in the lapse of a single genera- 
tion ignored and cancelled. And 
recalling within living memory 
such compositions as “ Byron’s 
Dream,” “ The Goths in the Gar- 
den of Italy,” “The Opening of 
the Sixth Seal,” we mourn to think 
how the bright realm of the im- 
agination is blotted out. Mytho- 
logical landscape, such as Turner’s 
° evden of the Hesperides,” is 
obsolete. Historic landscape has 
died out, and now, we repeat, 
painters are concerned to realise 
only the immediate impressions of 
sense. The immortal verse of our 
English poets sprang from facul- 
ties and functions of the mind 
which in our living painters lie 
dormant. 

Marine pieces surpass landscapes: 
even in picture - galleries, Eng- 
land still holds the empire of the 
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seas. Yet Stanfield had privileges 
now denied. “The Victory,” with 
the body of Nelson on board after 
the battle of Trafalgar, is a class 
of fighting-ships superseded by un- 
paintable monsters, armour-clad 
and turret-mounted. Our age is 
avowedly unpicturesque ; and just 
as our artists on land abandon 
Manchester factories and maga- 
zines in favour of small and 
humble cottages so do our marine 
painters eschew armed castles or 
store-houses, floating on the sea, 
and betake themselves to fishing- 
craft hugging the coast or lying 
upon the beach. Nothing can be 
more tempting to the brush than 
these bold petrels of the storm 
beating up against the breeze or 
flying before the gale, with the 
attendant battle of elements and 
the bravery of seafaring life. Mr 
Henry Moore, who this year ap- 
pears in fine quality, flings himself 
fearlessly on a sea of troubles; his 
‘“Newhaven Packet, mid-Channel” 
encounters a ‘stiff breeze, with 
fierce waves which welter under 
angry storm-clouds. As we write, 
the news arrives that Mr Moore, 
as was anticipated, reaps his re- 
ward by election into theAcademy. 
Mr Brett, embarking on “The 
Norman Archipelago,” risks, speak- 
ing figuratively, shipwreck. The 
jagged cast-iron rocks studding the 
shining summer sea are perilous to 
painter as to navigator; the daz- 
zling lights and contrasted colours 
assault the eye as startling crudi- 
ties. The artist is committed to 
realism and science; but scientific 
facts seldom lie in the way of 
beauty. The happy mean is struck 
by Mr Hook, who, when geologi- 
cally wrong, is always artistically 
right. Take, for instance, the sea 
and shore, cormorants reposing : 
the near rocks are little more than 
rude indications, yet, pictorially 
speaking, they are relatively true ; 
by weight and mass they throw off 
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the distance, fling into aerial per- 
spective the far-away sea and 
ky above, and by their sombre 
shade and colour cast into spark- 
ling lucency the sportive waves 
breaking into spray. Somehow 
the artist so breaks and blends 
his colours, and subdues his tones, 
as to suggest the work of the old 
masters: thus, while modern pic- 
tures are thin, lie on the surface, 
and look span-new, Mr Hook gains 
depths, time- worn textures, the 
sombre aspects of a world grown 
old and decayed, yet ever renovat- 
ing its first youth, MrT.C. New- 
man once remarked that the paint- 
ings of the ancient Greeks, were 
they discovered, would probably be 
found to resemble the pictures of 
Mr Hook. Such art pertains to 
all time, because it conforms to 
essential and unchanging laws. 
Mr Colin Hunter has a like large 
and generic manner. His dia- 
gram of the “ Rapids of Niagara” 
may be crude and scattered ; but 
in smaller compositions he happily 
approaches Mr Hook in glow of 
colour and depth of tone. Land- 
scape gains in poetry and expres- 
sion when gross materials and 
hard anatomies melt and mellow 
under the emotions awakened by 
Nature herself. 

Increasing favor is shown to a 
class of subjects wherein landscape 
is animated by living occupants 
and incidents, Even Mr Keeley 
Halswelle courts popularity by 
gathering together sheep under the 
“Welcome Shade.” And others, 
including Mr Tom Lloyd, have 
learnt that fatted calves and pretty 
milkmaids seldom fail to please. 
Mr Briton Riviere, if occasionally 
melodramatic, just escapes the 
namby-pamby in the “The Sheep- 
Stealers”: man and dog in silvery 
moonlight watch the moment for 
plunder., The artist, as usual, 
tag his knowledge of lines and 
is sense of dramatic{situation. Mr 
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Herkomer this year recovers lost 
— his landscapes in the 
rosvenor and the Academy are 
powerful and impressive ; and in 
“Hard Times, 1885,” he recalls the 
— peculiar to Fred Walker. 
he sad scene is laid in a country 
lane, bleak and bare in wintry 
cold, with nothing but a scant 
hedge to shelter an honest labourer 
with his wife and child, homeless 
and starving. The picture echoes 
the cry of humanity in these bad 
times. In the same room, in a 
brighter key Mr S. A. Forbes, an 
artist who appears under excep- 
tional promise, has grouped with 
brilliant felicity on a beach, water- 
men and fish-women engaged in 
athering the harvest of the sea. 
he idea and treatment, obviously 
borrowed from the Continental 
schools, tell how the idiosyncrasies 
of England may profit oy mergin 
insular isolation in a large an 
varied cosmopolitan art. 

The clever coterie of painters 
who clan together to do the roman- 
tic in Venice play the harlequin. 
The first and the best of the 
brotherhood, Van Haanen, 1s ab- 
sent ; and his shadow, Mr Henry 
Woods, in “Cupid’s Spell,” com- 

oses with the trick of a conjurer. 

othing could be more artifical 
or clap-trap. Mr Logsdail, who 
made two seasons ago a palpable 
hit in the piazza of St Mark, this 
year is little more than architec- 
tural in the brilliant fagade of Ca’ 
@Oro. Of the fidelity of the study 
we can speak, as we ngs 9 to 
see the artist at work on the spot ; 
or rather, we should say, we 
watched him waiting, not work- 
ing, for he refused to add another 
touch till the sun came out. And 
it may be that this blinding bril- 
liancy of sunlight betrayed Mr 
Fildes into meretriciousness, when 
he emptied his colour-box on 
“ Venetians” washing clothes by 
a canal! Certainly he did not 
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take counsel of Titian as he heaped 
on his canvas crudity and opacity 
after this fashion. Neither was 
Carpaccio at his elbow, when, for 
sake of show and flaunting finery, 
he sacrificed sobriety and the last 
semblance of simplicity. The raw- 
ness of the pigments, the most 
virulent that chemists can pos- 
sibly compound, inflicts an intoler- 
able torture on the eye. And that 
such a work, at once clever and 
wilfully wrong, should come from 
Venice, the cradle of all that is 
lovely in colour, the city of Titian, 
Veronese, and Tintoret, speaks of 
the wide gulf which lies between 
the old and the new, and tells how 
celestial harmonies may change, 
“as sweet bells jangled, out of 
tune and harsh ! ” 

The Grosvenor Gallery has done 
good service, and yet seems to have 
missed its mark. What; indeed, 
at the present moment may be its 


precise raison d’étre, is not quite 


clear. Asa protest against the sins 
and shortcomings of the Academy, 
it no longer possesses a power to 
be taken into account. The Acad- 
emy has still the pick of the 
studios, and its rival takes the 
waifs and strays that remain over. 
And these eccentricities and vaga- 
ries of genius, when not edifying 
are entertaining,—as when some 
unfledged poet-painter, who fain 
would fly and fears no fall, accosts 
the Tragic Muse and meets Comedy 
unawares. Here the visitor may 
come across a medieval acrobat in 
some miracle-play, a marvel of 
anatomy and expression beyond 
the reach of nature. And it must 
be conceded that these varied 
performances in Bond Street con- 
sort well with the chaos of English 
art. 
But the Grosvenor Gallery could 
never have won its position: solely 
-by mediocrity and eccentricity. Its 
exhibitions have attracted, through 
the presence of distinguished artists 
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seldom to be seen elsewhere. Thus, 
here we profit by Mr Richmond’s 
expositions of the classic ; and are 
disappointed when, as a present, 
we look in vain for some resur- 
rection of medieval art from Mr 


Burne Jones. The latter has some- 


times drifted dubiously without 
compass and historic chart; but 
last year, throwing off the fetters 
of archaicism, in “ King Cophetua 
and the Beggar Maid” he gave 
to our English school one of its 
noblest products. And it is a 
happy augury that the Royal Aca- 
demy has just added to its prosai¢e 
ranks this poetic painter. The 
Grosvenor, the stronghold of me- 
dievalism, cherishes memories of 
the poei-painter Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, and,as might be expected, 
the mannerisms of the master are 
conspicuous among his followers. 
But imagination and colour, with 
strivings for generic types and an 
ideal beauty, are seldom absent ; 
hence more than curiosity attaches 
to the somewhat abnormal crea- 
tions of Mr Walter Crane, Mr Stan- 
hope, Mr Studwick, Mrs and Miss 
Stillman, and Miss Pickering. 

Yet the fortunes of this modern 
medievalism suffer serious reverse 
in Mr Walter Crane’s alarming 
abortion dedicated to “ Freedom. 
The poet Cowper writes—“ He is 
the freeman whom the truth makes 
free, and all are slaves besides ;” 
but, unfortunately, this painter 
— to take inspiration from 

winburne, a poet who in his po- 
litical ravings has confounded 
license with liberty! The spec- 
tator is here put out of counte- 
nance by a reverie delivered as @ 
rant ; and the composition, of little 
rhyme and less reason, is hardly 
made intelligible by an appeal to 
the “Songs before Sunrise.” A 
fright of an angel, between a night- 
mare and a scarecrow, hastens to 
deliver a poor wretch stretched i 
across the foreground; his gaunt | 
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bones are wellnigh as destitute 
of flesh as of drapery; -yet fallen 
chains might seem to proclaim 
“ freedom,” did not peculiar anato- 
mies preclude full enjoyment of 
the proffered boon. A pair of 
attendant figures or petrifactions 
may be supposed to personify 
Church and State, with the sug- 
ested moral that priest and king 
are forthwith to be shunted into 
the dark ages. Happily the art 
is of a sort to bring little but ridi- 
cule on the questionable teaching. 
History, moreover, has been mis- 
read, for medieval art respects the 
powers that be, and teaches that 
order is heaven’s first law. Take 
as examples, in the Palazzo Pub- 
lico, Siena, early frescoes which 
proclaim how a State suffers under 
violence and prospers under the 
rule of law. Should any of our 
painters incline to on revolu- 
tion, they will do well not to school 
their art in Greece or Italy; what 
they want is more readily met with 
in Paris ! 

Mr W. B. Richmond forsakes 
beaten paths, eschews common 
nature, and by refined motives 
uts his art into sympathetic re- 
ation to cultured minds, The 
painter has made himself person- 
ally familiar from time to time 
with classic lands; especially in a 
grand panorama of Carrara not 
to be forgotten, he recorded his 
poetic impressions in Italy; and 
now, among memories of a recent 
tour in Greece, he offers a sugges- 
tive sketch of “ Athens in a Mist 
from the Road to Eleusis.” Such 
are the antecedents which endow 
with exceptional interest the for- 
midable composition, known to 
have been long under deliberation, 
“An Audience in Athens during 
the representation of the Agamem- 
non.” The picture measures about 
ten feet by seven feet ; it includes 
above sixty figures; and is drawn 
and carried out with utmost care. 


Yet the failure is signal as the 
study is conspicuous, and the cause 
of the miscarriage dates back to 
the first conception. The piece is 
necessarily without dramatic action, 
because the stage lies outside the 
picture. Wesee only the audience, 
as wrought to intense and varied 
emotion by Clytemnestra’s decla- 
mation. The painter displays a 
conscience above all praise; he 
works up the heads with the detail 
of miniatures; he is scrupulously 
accurate in costume, in architec- 
tural structure, and in topograph- 
ical accessories, including the Ac- 
ropolis of Athens, seen in the dis- 
tance. Yet, notwithstanding, the 
finished product, lacking essential 
elements, is less .a picture than a 
map or plan, with figures stuck in 
at intervals, as regular as the holes 
for the ashes of the dead in classic 
columbarie. The composition is 
comparable to a well-filled pit of a 
London theatre, or to a chess-board 
set with pieces. And more unfor- 
tunate than all, life has ebbed out 
from these statuesque personages, 
and the suggestion is that. the 
reater part has been collected 
rom museums, and compiled from 
dictionaries. Such an achievement 
would seem less for the delight of 
an Academy of Arts than for the. 
edification of the Society of An- 
tiquaries. The pictorial style is 
anomalous and perplexing; it is 
neither modern nor ancient. Should 
the picture be picked up by some 
distant posterity, and the painter 
and his period have become un- 
known, a conjecture might be ven- 
tured that the manner was Byzan- - 
tine, and that the artist must be 
distant in date and otherwise from 
Apelles. 

With greatest pleasure we be- 
stow upon Mr Richmond’s por- 
traits the unstinted praise which 
even his admirers may this year 
withhold from the fond offspring 
of his ambition. It sometimes 
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eee that a man succeeds all 
the better when he descends from 
a higher — ; the nobler truth 
and the subtler beauty, which may 
have eluded his grasp, still haunt 
his memory and shape his work. 
Mr W. B. Richmond inherits from 
his father, the Academician, in- 
sight into character as written by 
the mind on the face, and his own 
tastes and pursuits have made him 
so familiar with the best Italian 
art, that even in his portraits 
fancy is carried back to historic 
schools. He seems to put the 
question, How would an old Tus- 
can or Venetian have dealt with 
this sitter? Thus colour from 
Venice is reflected. on “ Mrs Wat- 
ers”; here harmonies pitched in 
a deep lustrous key are caught 
from Palma Vecchio. The por- 
trait hung as a companion, of an 
elderly buxom lady, transports the 
— from Italy to Holland. 

he study, in little else than black 
and white, suggests a Rembrandt 
etching; the lous and lines com- 
pose compactly, the response is 
close between the head and the 
hands, wanting which a portrait 
seldom expresses the whole char- 
acter. Again, proximity to the 
studio of Romney might be sus- 

cted in the deftly pencilled pro- 
file of Miss Margerie Wormald, 
sharply, cleanly cut, as a head on a 
classic gem. The affinities between 
Romney and Richmond might re- 
ceive ready illustration from Greek 
vases. These portraits evince the 
power of extemporising pasticci, 
just as a poet might possess the 
faculty of throwing off paraphrases 
or parodies. 

Why the Grosvenor Gallery 
should this year find its specialt 
in portraiture can hardly be told, 
yet it merits thanks for kindly 
putting on view illustrious men of 
the time. Here and there, how- 
ever, familiar acquaintances stand 
out as startling strangers. Indeed, 
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the well-known heads of Robert 
Browning and Charles Hallé, by 
their several sons, are so disas- 
trous as to suggest the sacrifice of 
Isaac reversed ! Other well-meant 
attempts are less calamitous : any- 
how, Mr Herkomer’s “Villiers Stan- 
ford, Esq., musical composer,” is 
not oppressed by dignity; nor Mr 
Richmond’s “Andrew Lang, Esq.,” 
threatened with frivolity ! Some- 
what distasteful must be accounted 
the coarse realism wherewith Mr 
Holl has perpetuated the memory 
of the late Lord Overstone.. Near 
at hand, the spectator is taken by 
storm with Mr [Millais’ amazingly 
strong version of Mr Gladstone’s 
well-known features. This prob- 
ably is the portrait of the year; 
firm in drawing, plucky in touch, 
brilliant in colour. But it cannot 
be affirmed of the head, as was 
once said in praise of a certain 
likeness, that from all sides, when 
approached, it greets gph 
with a smile. Yet the eye wit 
fierce terror follows the spectator 
wheresoever he may flee for refuge. 
The character which the artist has 
been successful in catching cannot 
be called precisely angelic; the 
restlessness is defiant of repose, 
the mobility among the features 
prefigures ceaseless change, the 
heroic set of the head threatens 
the Opposition with attack. In 
fact, the mood of mind depicted 
is that which Mr Gladstone, in a 
“personal explanation” made in, 
the House a month or two ago, 
described with charming candour 
as “of a highly polemical and con- 
troversial character.” 

The Grosvenor Gallery deserves 
a visit, if only for the refutation 
it gives to the charges of the 
“British Matron.” What possibly 
can be more pure-minded than 
“Love and Life,” as depicted by 
Mr Watts in absolute nudity? 
And at a few doors’ distance, in 
Bond Street, the lewd yet clothed 
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figures by Jan Van Beers clearly 
proved that something besides dra- 
pery is needed to shield against 
rurience and immorality. Mr. 

atts, the honoured champion of 
the ideal, may be taken to typify 
his art and his aims in the sha- 
dowy vision of “ Ararat”: in this 
picture, the lofty mountain-peaks, 
silent in the serene sky, soar far 
above the gross vapours of the 
lower earth. 

The conclusions to which we 
have pointed may be summed up 
as follows : — 

Art has sunk lower in stand- 
ard in proportion as it is more 
widely diffused : being spread over 
a broader jsurface, it becomes shal- 
lower. 

Patrons of art in like manner, as 
they multiply, degenerate: in place 
of the educated few rise the ignorant 
many. 

Artists no longer paint up to 
cultured connoisseurs, but down to 
the common people ; and this de- 
mocracy among patrons and paint- 
ers has vulgarised art. 

Art has changed for the worse 
its mental aspects : it is less serious 
and more frivolous ; less student- 
like, and more superficial and 
showy ; less the issue of the higher 
faculties, and more the offspring 
of the senses. 

Art, accordingly, seldom deals 
with the imagination and the rea- 
son : it is no longer creative ; it has 
forsaken the walks of the ideal, 
and thus holds but distant fellow- 
ship with minds of calibre and 
culture. 

Art in reverse ratio has grown 
naturalistic and real : something to 
be measured and weighed, as any 
other commercial commodity. 

Hence the union of the ideal 
with the real, the perfection of 
Greek art, is an end beyond the 
aim of modern art. 

The study of nature, including 


man, is given to character, accident, 
and outward material, rather than 
to generic forms, governing laws, 
and indwelling life. 

Hence modern art, as distin- 
guished from ancient, falls short 
of nature’s abstract and ideal 
types, and is content to realise 
creation in the concrete. 

And the prevailing traits of 
figure-subjects pass into landscape 
art. Thus, historic and poetic 
landscapes give place to prosaic 
transcripts, without imaginative 
outlook beyond the actual and the 
present. ; 

Accordingly, the pictorial arts 
of the day are barren and station- 
ary, compared with the advance 
in science and the fecundity of 
poetry and romance. 

In short, the fine arts have fallen 
below the standard and require- 
ment of cultured minds, and fail 
to respond to the noblest phases of 
civilisation. 

Such are some of the causes 
which have brought decline on 
contemporary art. And the hope 
of the future rests greatly in the 
true welfare of artists themselves, 
with whom we wish in conclusion 
to express deepest sympathy, both 
in their aspirations and discour- 
agements. The next ‘trial will 
come from the flood of mediocrity 
which, consequent on the present 
art craze, threatens to swamp real 
talent. But let the true-born 
artist take counsel of his better 
genius, knowing that victory sides 
not with the stoutest arm but with 
the best equipped mind. The de- 
voted artist sacrifices all for his 
art ; he flees from the tumult of 
the world, forsakes the vanity of 
fleeting fashion, and takes shelter 
in the quiet student life. He 
builds on things abiding a fame 
enduring. So, “ through the cloud 
that roofs our world with night,” 
will “break diviner light.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVII.—WISDOM AND IGNORANCE, 


‘“* For reasons not to love him once I sought, 
And wearied all tf thought 


To vex myself an 


him : I now would give 


My love, could he but live. * 


Next day brought no answer to 
the riddle. 

With some difficulty a search was 
organised,heavy payment being ne- 
cessary to induce some half-dozen 
of the more enlightened peasants 
of the valley to assist in sounding 
Gaura Dracului. But the en- 
lightenment of these volunteers 
was, after all, but a question of 
comparison, and its nreasure proved 
to be considerably shorter than the 
measure of rope which was put into 
requisition. Noman would ven- 
ture a es a certain depth ; and 
despite hundreds of yards of rope 
and dozens of fir-wood torches, not 
the smallest trace was obtained. 
After several hours of hard labour, 
the men began to look at each 
other askance, and to murmur that 
a dead man’s grave was not worth 
a live man’s neck, and that it 
could matter little to the ill-fated 
German whether his bones were 
— a paypen = the abyss, or 

ragged up to be pompously in- 
seesed. Sc, ns an their 
torches, and shouldering their im- 
plements, they marched down-bill 
again, and the devils once more 
were left in quiet possession. 

The news of the catastrophe 
spread quickly in the valley ; the 
last of the departing visitors took 
with them this tale of horror in 
every shape of distorted variety. 
Gaura Dracului, whose very ex- 
istence had been hitherto un- 
known, was on jeverybody’s lips 
to-day ; the event was discussed 
at every house-corner and under 
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every doorway. . The two lads who 
were engaged in dusting and stow- . 
ing away, for the winter, the 
velvet chairs of the Cursalon, 
enlivened each other’s task with 
the latest edition of the story. In 
the restaurant of the old street, 
were the printed bill of fare had 
long since dWindled intoa short 
scribbled list—quite a bill of fare 
en négligé—and where an almost 
unbroken quiet reigned in place of 
the once noisy chatter, the land- 
lord enlarged upon the tale to the 
small handful of visitors. The 
reduced staff of waiters whispered 
about it to one another in their 
now frequent intervals of leisure. 
The Hercules fountain was more 
than ever surrounded by loiterers, 
whose gossiping comments mingled 
with the splash of the water. Even 
the musicians, as they made their 
last round this morning for a fare- 
well concert, exchanged comments 
upon the deplorable event. The 
very children, who ‘ran races in 
the deserted arcades which they 
had now all to themselves, spoke 
of the fearful things which had hap- 
ened in the mountains. 

What heightened the excitement 
was the existence of suspense, for 
it was understood that thete ex- 
isted still a possibility of hope. It 
was the general run of outsiders 
before mentioned, those who knew 
least about the circumstances of 
the case, who most maintained 
this possibility. People hoped in 
exact proportion to their ignor- 
ance : those who knew least hope- 
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most ; the few who suspected th 
truth hoped less ; and only the one 

erson who knew it, had said good- 
= tohope. For Gretchen there 
existed no darkness,—all was as’ 
distinct as daylight. 

When she awoke that morning, 
after a short spell of exhausted 
sleep, it was with a numb feelin 
of some great misery, which ha 
been deadened for the space of a 
few hours, and which now was 
waiting close at hand to seize upon 
her afresh. 

As her mind slowly cleared, 
she remembered it all ; her heart 
throbbed in dull pain, and she 
turned her face tothe pillow. It 
seemed to her that at that moment 
her whole life stretched before her 
far into the future,—wearisome, 
useless, and barren of all joy. 

Many times that day did she 
repeat to herself the words of the 
Roumanian song— 

‘* Tasted I each fragrant herb, 

Sipped I of each dewy flower, 

Drive thine image from my breast, 

Sweetheart, none could have the 

power.” 
Ah no! Not on any mountain 
of the earth, not in any valley, 
not on any meadow however green, 
did there grow the herb Forget- 
fulness,. which had power to give 
her oblivion. 

She was ill all that day. Her 
head was burning, and her hands 
were cold as ice. Dr Funk called 
it a nervous fever, and wrote 
a prescription of powders, which 
she took without resistance. As- 
celinde was hysterical and tearful, 
pacing the room restlessly, and 
relieving her feelings by long out- 
age to which no one listened. 

he was not hard-hearted, poor 
woman ; and now that Dr Komers 
had come to such a_ tragical 
end, she appeared to remember 
that, after all, he had been her 
family lawyer. She was rather 


disposed to consider it a liberty 
on the part of the mountains, or 
of Hercules, or of fate in general, 
to have dealt so summarily with a 
man who had conducted for so long 
the affairs of the Draskécs family. 

What Gretchen suffered was 
quite a different sort of sufferin 
from that which Ascelinde sufter 
or even Adalbert. For them there 
was the weight of suspense ; there 
was a strained attention, a con- 
stant listening for every sound 
anxious glances from the window, 
nervous starts whenever the door 
was unexpectedly opened, Con- 
trasted with the restlessness of the 
others, Gretchen’s apathy looked 
like indifference. Nosound or ex- 
clamation was enough to make her 
raise her head from her arm. It 
had not been possible to keep the 
truth from Adalbert. He could 
not look into Gretchen’s face and 
not guess at a misfortune. With 
the irritation of an invalid he had 
pressed them with questions, and 
then they told him that Gaura 
Dracului was found, but that it 
would have been better if the place 
had remained a secret to them for 
ever. He fainted with the excite- 
ment ; he was too weak to bear the 
shock ; and from the moment that he 
revived from that dead faint, he sat 
listening in his chair for the foot- 
step of the man who, as he queru- 
lously persisted, must still be alive, 
but whomGretchen knew tobe dead. 

“Never fear, Gretchen,” he 
would fretfully exclaim ; “if he’ 
does not come back this morning, 
he will come this evening ; if he 
does not come to-day, he will come 
back to-morrow.” 

Every word was a stab to Gret- 
chen ; she could answer only by a 
feeble smile. How shelonged for 
this blessed ignorance! How she 

earned for ber former blindness t 
he alone to be wise, and to sit 
there helpless in her terrible wis- 
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dom, listening to these words of 
mocking encouragement ! She was 
jealous of her parents’ suspense ; 
jealous of every start and glance 
which betrayed that they still 
could hope. 

As the day wore on, the general 
hope grew fainter. The tidings, 
so hungrily looked for, did not 
come. The great mass of moun- 
tains lay peaceful as ever in the 
sunlight, and the sky above was 

ale and “cloudless, innocent as the 
lue of an infant’s eye. 

Every hour might teing the solu- 
tion of the riddle, but hour after 
hour trailed by and did not bring 
it. Even upon Kurt’s good-hu- 
moured and careless face an ever- 
oe age despondency had set its 
mark. Mr Howard did not appear 
again at the hotel. He had gone 
away on sudden business, Kurt 
said, when he was questioned. 

Thus the first day of suspense 
came to an end, and the second 
day began. It was an echo of the 
first ; and the third was an§ echo 
of the second. Imperceptibly the 
public excitement was losing its 
edge. Hope was abandoned, and 
the misfortune was beginning to be 
accepted as an escomnglished act. 

Such was the general state of 
mind ; but there was one person 
among the outside public who had 
arrived at her conclusions in a 
different fashion and at : different 

ace from the average of people. 

rincess Tryphosa had not for- 
— a single word which Istvan 

ad spoken on the morning of that 
scene between them, and the con- 
clusion she came to was that the 
lawyer’s death could only be called 
an accident in the very widest 
sense of the word. She did not 
reach this stage in the first hour, 
nor even in the first day. It took 
her the whole first day to recover 
from the shock of surprise. On 
the second day she said to herself, 


“ Dr Komers is dead ;” and on the % 


third day she said, “Istvan has 
killed him.” 

It was on the third day, when 
the sun still shone with the chill 
brilliancy which for so many weeks 
past had been unbroken, that Gret- 
chen formed the resolution of writ- 


ing to Anna Komers. She had 


scarcely thought of Anna Komers 
till now, nor of the blow which this 
would bring her. She had been 
too stunned herself to think of 
others. Now that the thought had 


once presented itself, it had about — 


it a sort of bitter fascination which 
was not to be resisted. It was 
time that Anna Komers was ac- 
quainted with the truth ; and Gret- 
chen felt a jealous fear lest any 
one else should break the news— 
for no one could do it so tenderly 
as she would do it. She was going 
to extinguish the one light of joy 
in a lonely woman’s life ; but she 
would extinguish it with such lov- 
ing fingers, that even the darkness 
would not be quite dark. It would 
be like laying a rude finger on a 
raw wound ; but, witha sort of 


grim satisfaction,Gretchen felt that — 
she would have the strength to do» 


it. She could no longer sit thus 
still and inactive; she must do 
something positive, or else this 
artificial fortitude would give way. 
Her heart would burst if she did 
not confide her secret to some one; 
and it was towards Anna Komers 
that she yearned—his sister—the 
meagre, querulous woman who had 
loved Vincenz to idolatry, and for 
whom Vincenz had sacrificed his 
whole life after having sinned 80 
innocently yet so grievouslyagainst 
her. Anna sbvall know now that 
she had triumphed. Gretchen 
would not spare herself. She 
would tell her the whole truth, 


be allowed to devote herself to the 
lonely old maid. 





and — sin the future she might 
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She wrote her letter sitting 
alone in the room which was their 
sitting-room. It was very still, 
both inside the house and out, 
There was scarcely a living crea- 
ture within sight of the windows, 
and there was hardly a sign of 
life about the short street of the 
place. 

It was hard to write the words 
which told the bitter truth: the 
pen made many an unsteady stroke, 
for Gretchen’s hand was shaking 
nervously. 

She drew a long breath when 
that part of her task was over. 
Then she hesitated for a moment, 
and her pale cheek flushed. Had 
she the courage to do the second 

art of her task? Would it not 
be better to bury the secret for 
ever ?—barren and useless secret, 
which now could bear no fruit. 

Her hesitation was short. It 
was not in her nature to do any- 
thing by halves; she would have 
no excuses, no modifications, no 
wrapping up of the truth, no patch- 
ing together of the wrecks of her 
reasoning. Since her theories of 
life had failed her, she would, in- 
stead of clinging to the surviving 
fragments, cast their very last 
atoms from her ; since she had been 
too weak to live up to that reputa- 
tion which the pria de logique had 
gained her, she would proclaim her 
mistake, instead of masking it— 
she would demolish her golden calf 
as publicly as she had erected it. 
So only, by courageous avowal 
rather than by timid concealment, 
could the defeat be invested with 
a _ triumph of its own. 

n haste, as though afraid that 
her resolution might waver, Gret- 
chen went on writing. ; 

“Do you remember the day when 
we quarrelled, and the words that 
you said to me then? Perhaps 
om have forgotten them, but I 

ave not. I used to boast then 
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that I had no heart : ah! if I had 

not, I could not now be broken- 

hearted! You said to me then 

that I ought to be thankful for the 

love of such a man ; that perhaps I 
should find out his value some day 

when it was too late. I want you 

to know that it has cometrue. I 

am more thankful for the thought 

that he has loved me, than for any 
other blessing in the world. Now 

that he is gone, I have found out 

that I loved him—since when, I do 
not know, nor how it began. His 
great love, which I so little de- 

served, conquered me at last ; but 

he never guessed it, since I did not- 
guess it myself. The thought which 
weighs most heavily on my mind 

is, that he should have died think- 
ing me still the heartless creature 
that I tried to be. If he could 

have known that I never loved any 

man but him, and will never love 
any other ; if he could know now 

that I am mourning for him,—I 

should not have that bitter remorse 
in my heart. Twice he asked me 

to be his wife, and twice I refused. 
His love appeared to me then to 
be a trifle, or at most a burden; 

and now I would go on my knees, 
if any prayers could give me back 

one look of his, or one touch of his 

hand—one moment only to tell 

him of my penitence. He would 

not have offered me his love a 

third time—he vowed that he would 

not do it; and in time he would 

have found out that I am not good 

enough to be his wife. But itis no 

use thinking of what cannot be 

now x 

The colour was burning high in 
Gretchen’s face long ere she had 
reached this point; but she per- 
severed—she meant to deal un- 
mercifully with herself. 

She paused for a moment, and 
passed her hand over her eyes ; 
there wasa mist of tears obscurin 
her sight, and one drop had fallen 
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on the paper, blotting the fresh 
ink. Her head was aching wearily. 
The veins in her temples throbbed: : 
there was a dull surging sound in 
her ears. The mist slowly cleared 
from {her eyes, but that surgin 
sound continued. It was a soun 
as of far-off waves washing alon 
a coast, or the distant sigh of wind, 
or the murmur of many voices. 

It was disagreeably persistent, 
and it was gradually but imper- 
ceptibly swelling. Could this be 
no more than a nervous fancy? 
The sound no longer seemed to be 
in her head ; it was something out- 
side her—something that was not 
even in the room, but which came 
floating through the window from 
down there in the valley. 

Gretchen went to the window. 
The valley lay before her as life- 
less as it had been during all this 
still afternoon, but not quite as 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—THE 


Once upon a time there was a 
little white toadstool, born of pale 
dews and of stealthy saps, high up 
on the branch of a stately forest- 
tree. It was snowy white; and 
when the moonbeams fell upon it, 
it looked like awhite blossom which 
had grown up thereby mistake. But 
the flowers that carpeted the forest 
scoffed and jeered at it, and said— 

“ What good are you to any one? 
You are not beautiful, you are not 
a flower. We make the forest 
glorious with our painted bells, 
we gild the greén moss, we scent 
the breeze, we nod from the hunt- 
er’s cap, and sometimes the shep- 
herd makes a nosegay of us for his 
love ; but no one cares to gather 
you. No peasant even will take the 
trouble to eat you ; for there are 
plenty like you at the foot of the 
trees. You are of no use; you 
are nothing but a toadstool ! * 
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silent. That sound was distinctly 
floating upwards ; it had detached 4 
itself from the aching throb of her 
head. It was individual and apart, 
It was growing less like the sw 

of waves and wind, and more 
more was it becoming like the 
murmur of many voices. And 
other ears than her own had heard 
the sounds : for here and there a 
window was flung open and a head 
was stuck out; a waiter with a 
napkin under his arm came out of 
the restaurant, and stood staring 
up the valley, though as yet there 
was nothing to beseen. Gretchen 
remained at the window with the 
pen still in her hand. She saw 
the empty road, without {a living 
creature insight ; but that mur- 
mur of voices was swelling, and 
she kept her eyes fixed on the 
turn which in another’ moment 
must disclose to her its cause. 


STORY OF A TOADSTOOL. 


And the toadstool sighed, and 
repeated humbly, “I know it; I 
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am nothing but a toadstool 

And summer and winter came 
and went for many, many years, 
and the toadstool still sat on the 
branch of the tree, and mourned 
over its melancholy lot. And it 
grew and grew, and hardened into 
wood, until it became as part of 
the tree ; and as each spring came 
round, and the flowers awoke from 
their winter sleep, they looked up 
mockingly and began their old jest, 

“ What, old toadstool ! are you 
there still?” the white anemones 
cried, and shook with laughter a8 
they recognised him. 

“He has grown so tough and 80 
hard,” said the spring crocuses, a8 
they pointed up at him with their 
long straight fingers—*“ so tough 
and so hard, that not even ahungry — 
peasant would eat him now.” _. © 
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Even the violets,those spoilt chil- 
dren of the spring, nudged each 
other and tittered, as they peeped 
atthe old weather-beaten toadstool! 

“Qld toadstool ! old toadstool ! 
are you not yet tired of sitting up 
there? Has'no one eaten you yet, 
old toadstool ? ” 

And the flowers laughed till 
they shook again, and repeated 
their joke to the breeze, who liked 
it so well that he went murmuring 
through the forest, “It is only a 
toadstool ; a useless old toadstool!” 

But one evening when the toad- 
stool was weeping in the moon- 
light, with the dewdrops sparkling 
all around it, the spirit of the for- 
est passed by and said— 

“Toadstool, why dost thou 
weep !” 

And it answered, “I am weep- 
ing because I am only a toadstool ; 
I am no use to any one, and I have 

rown tough and hard. It would 
e more merciful if the woodman 
would take his axe and strike me 
off the tree, to end my useless life.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—THE 
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The spirit answered, “Toad- 
stool, weep no more. Listen no 
more to the jests,of the foolish 
flowers: let them laugh now and 
jeer ; they will yet bow before thee 
some day. A great honour is in 
store for thee ! I have placed thee 
there on the tree, and let thee 
grow large from year to year, so 
thou shouldst shine at night like a 
beacon and save the life of a noble 
man.” 

Hearing this the toadstool wept 
no more. And when spring came 
round again and the flowers crept 
out from under their mossy cover- 
ings, they did not laugh nor jest ; 
the anemones hung their pale 
heads, the crocuses stood aga 
with wonder, and the violets hid 
their faces in the for the 
flowers knew that though their 
painted bells might gild the moss 
and scent the breeze, though some 
fair shepherdess might prize them 
as a love-token, yet they could 
never save a human life as the 
tough old toadstool had done. 


POLITICAL SPY. 


**The accident of an accident.” —Lorp THURLOW. 


When Vincenz, in blind confi- 
dence, turned, as he had been told, 
sharp to the left, he experienced 
a violent blow against his face, 
coming from a low-hanging branch 
which he had not perceived. His 
spectacles were struck off ‘as well 
as his hat, and it took him some 
minutes before he could:disentangle 
himself from his position. Havin 
succeeded in this, he looked about 
for his hat and spectacles. The hat 
was close at hand,but the spectacles 
were not ; and the ground being 
in darkness, and he being half 
blind without his glasses, a long 
and tedious search proved unavail- 
ing. He had just come to the 


conclusion that he must abandon 
the hope of — them, when, 
looking up, he found himself again 
close to the tree with the white 
signal on it. The moonlight still 
struck upon it, and Vincenz put 
out his hand to feel the handker- 
chief. 

It was no handkerchief, how- 
ever, his first touch told him ; he 
had expected to grasp thin folds, 
instead of which his hand came in 
contact with a hard and woody 
surface. He looked nearer, and 
felt it all over, unable at first 
to imagine what ‘this enigmatical 
white object could be, It proved 
to be a large fungus grown out of 
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the wood of the tree, of a shining 
grey texture, and whitened by the 
moonlight into the semblance of 
a prong 25 pale flower. Even 
a man less_ short-sighted and 
less absent-minded than Vincenz, 
might in this deceitful light have 
taken a fungus for a handkerchief. 

He had mistaken the signal then, 
and if the handkerchief were not 
on this tree, it must be on some 
other tree a few paces farther on. 
A few paces farther on sounds a 
simple matter indeed ; but a few 
paces in which direction ? was the 
question to be decided. Having 
groped about for several minutes 
on the ‘ground, Vincenz had lost 
all sense of direction. He took 
his chance now, turning the way 
which seemed to him most likely, 
but which happened to be one of 
the numerous wrong ways instead 
of the only right one, He went 
on |from tree to tree, examining 
each trunk, and coming upon many 
more toadstools, but no handker- 
chief. When he had examined 
more than a half-a-dozen trees, he 
came to the conclusion that he had 
turned the wrong way, and again 
changed his direction. 
stools here, and as little sign of a 
handkerchief as before. The first 
direction must have been the right 
one after all, he thought; butwhich 
way did it now lie? Who could 
tell him that? Not the solemn 
beech trees all around, nor the 
squirrels that were asleep up there 
on the branches. He had been 
walking more than ten minutes 
now, and he began to confess to 
himself that he had lost his way. 
It is a confession which .no one 
likes to make, even to himself ; and 
in this case the fact was not only 
highly inconvenient, but might be 
attended by serious consequences. 

He quickened his pace, trusting 
more or less to fate; and when 
Vincenz chose to put out his 


More touad- 
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strength his long-limbed frame 
could get over the ground at a 
marvellous pace. He had _ relin. 
quished his examination of the 


my 


’ 


trees now, and, without any special ~ 


pang of regret, given up the ho 
both of the handkerchief and the 

hole. His only thought was to 

rejoin the others. He walked on 

faster and faster, fancying that he 

recognised the surroundings now 

and then, and expecting at every 

turn to come upon the waiting 

people around the fallen tree-trunk, 

Thus,thanks to his walking powers, 

Vincenz in less than half an hour 

was entirely out of ear-shot,'and 
getting rapidly farther every mo- 

ment from the point which he | 
wished to reach. The trees were 

all so exactly alike, and. Vincenz 

was so helpless without his spec- 

tacles, that more than once he was 

deceived into believing himself 

close to his object. He was sure 

of it at last when all at oncea 

faint glimmer of light shone out 

far ahead. He might have been 

mistaken the first time, for the 

light was uncertain ; but when it 

flashed out again he saw that it 

was real, and with a renewal of 

hope and an acceleration of pace 

he walked straight toward it. He 

knew that the Bohemian carried 

a lantern with him, in case of their 

being overtaken by darkness before 

reaching home, as would be the 

case to-day. 
be the light of the lantern, for it 
glowed deep orange in contrast to 
the white moonlight. He could 
see nothing of the surroundin 


This certainly must | 


nor any moving figure, for the 


circle of light was feeble : he only 
saw the orange speck, and towards 
it he walked straight and fast. 
Decidedly it was a light kindled 
by human hands. It grew and 
grew, till it became larger even 
than he expected it to be—larger - 


than a lantern, He kept his eyes & 


\ 


; 
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upon it, not daring to look away ; 
and it went on growing and grow- 
ing, till its size could have furnished 
light enough for at least a dozen 
lanterns. It was asmall smoulder- 
ing fire, as Vincenz saw as he drew 
nearer, and therefore it was evident 
that this was not the place where 
he had left his friends. He did 
not slacken his pace for all that, 
for by this time he was beginning 
to feel mildly desperate. He was 
weary of walking among the trees 
and seeing nothing but moonlight 
and shadow. Where there was a 
fire, there must be hands that had 
kindled it ; and the same men who 
had hands to light a fire, might be 
presumed to possess tongues with 
which they could direct a lost tra- 
veller how to find the right way. 

Then he lost sight of it, and 
walked on for a few minutes, see- 
ing nothing, when all at once it 
started up again, close before him 
this time. The orange spot had 
become a mass of half-burnt fir- 
wood, still flaming here and there, 
and sinking lower every instant 
into the bed of grey ashes below. 
The trees around stood so close as 
to bar the moonlight, and the leap- 
ing of the last orange flames light- 
ed up the under side of a few 
branches with vivid touches of 
yellow. 

The sudden flood of light dazzled 
Vincenz ; he saw nothing but the 
dancing flame, and some very deep 
shadows round it. The shadows 
were unusually deep—almost def- 
inite in their shape, but perfectly 
immovable. 

He walked up close to the fire, 
kicked one of the outlying embers 
in order to assure himself of its 
reality, and then recovered from 
a violent stumble. 

Strangely enough, it was over 
one of the immovable shadows 
that he had stumbled, which ap- 
peared to be more substantial than 
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shadows usually are. At the same 
time the shadow developed some 
other strange attributes : it started 
up from a horizontal into a per- 
pendicular position, and in a very 
unshadowlike manner seized hold 
of the lawyer’s arm. The shadow 
had a voice too, it seemed, and 
commenced proving the fact b 
muttering some unintelligible but 
uncomplimentary-sounding exple- 
tives between its teeth. 

Shadow or no shadow, Vincenz 
had no idea of being held in this 
unceremonious fashion ; he shook 
his right arm free, but in the same 
instant of time felt his left arm 
imprisoned. The shadow on the 
other side of the fire had become 
alive also, and was unquestionably 
more substantial than the first. 
The lawyer’s eyes were beginning 
to grow more accustomed to the 
light, and he now recognised on 
each side of him a man on whose 
features the firelight fell with great 
distinctness. e could see that 
the first was gaunt, unshaved, 
hollow-eyed, and repulsively dirty 
in aspect; and that the second 
man had all these qualities en- 
hanced, and, as it were, enlarged, 
by the superior size and strength 
of his frame. 

At first Vincenz was very much 
at a loss how to account for their 
existence and conduct ; but when, 
after a few seconds, he was able to 
distinguish their appearance more 
closely, the truth gradually dawned 
upon him. He began to recall the 
details of the milkmaid’s story, and 
the picture which she had drawn 
of her assailant : “ half a soldier and 
half a demon” had been the defini- 
tion which she was reported to 
have given; and if in the indi- 
viduals now before Vincenz there 
was nothing which, except by a 
stretch of imagination, could be. 
called diabolical, there certainly 
was something which flavoured of 

c 
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warfare. They both wore tattered 
trousers, with a narrow red line 
down the sides, which gave them 
a military stamp even in the midst 
of their ruin. Such trousers had 
been worn by the pillager of the 
milkmaid’s cheese. It was only 
reasonable to suppose that he 
found himself in presence of the 
milkmaid’s robber, and of a second 
and smaller edition of the same 
type. This opinion was pouey 
confirmed by the vigour with whic 
they ransacked his pockets—a pro- 
ceeding to which he much objected, 
but which, in the face of two long- 
barrelled pistols, he felt helpless to 
avert. 

Besides the pistols, the taller of 
the two men possessed a musket ; 
and a steel knife, with an elabo- 
rately engraved blade, at this mo- 
ment stuck in and out of his 
trousers just below the knee. In 
the ordinary course of things the 
knife would have been sheathed in 
the top of his high boot; but in 
this case the arrangement was ren- 
dered unfeasible by the fact that 
the two men did not possess one 
boot between them. The handker- 
chief, pocket-book, and purse of 
the captive were thrown aside, 
Somme for later consideration. 

ome remains of sandwich, how- 
ever, were seized upon—the men 
tore the stale bread out of each 
other’s hands and devoured it 

reedily ; the flask which Vincenz 

ad carried, and which was about 
half full of spirits, was joyously 
clutched. 

The examination wasover. The 
smaller man looked at the larger, 
and shook his head ; the larger one 
returned the look, and scratched 
hishead. They consulted together 
in some unknown tongue, either 
Servian or Roumanian ; then put 
some questions to Vincenz, which 
were, of course, unintelligible. Fur- 
ther dissatisfaction. “ NVjamcez— 


Njamezule” (German), they said - 


to each other. Another short con- 
sultation, and then it was signified 


to Vincenz that he must take qa ~ 


place by the fire. 

This was exactly what Vincenz 
desired to do; he was tired and 
chill, and in the midst of the lonely 
forest this wild fireside looked 
almost like a home, Despite the 
doubtful security of his position, 
it was with a sigh of heartfelt 
satisfaction that he let himself 
down on the grass. The robbers 
placed themselves carefully one on 
each side of him, and then there 
followed a short interval of silence, 
The two men looked alternately 
at each other and at their captive. 
The elder scratched his head more 
than once. It was very evident, 
now that the first excitement had 
subsided, that the possession of 
their prisoner somewhat embar- 
rassed them. A prisoner who 
walks straight into his captor’s 
hands is no doubt a valuable prize ; 
captives are as little in the habit 
of doing so, as roast-pigeons are 
accustomed to fly into the mouths 
of the hungry. Such conduct was 
gratifying, the very beau idéal of 
a captive’s behaviour ; but now the 
situation was becoming puzzling. 
What were they to do with him? 
Each man racked the small amount 
of brains he had in order to finda 
satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion. During this silence Vincenz 
had a fancy that hg could hear 
somewhere in the forest, very far 
off, the sound of a voice shouting. 
He was not sure that he heard 
right, but yet the thought did cross” 
his mind that it might be the 
voice of some of the party calling 
to him. He raised his voice upon 
this chance ; but the shout was in- — 
stantly stifled by a very dirty hand, — 


while the unanswerable argument — 


of a loaded pistol forced him to 


hold histongue, “ Tasch / tasch!” Mf 
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(hush ! hush !) was hissed into his 
ear from either side. The distant 
voices soon died off in another 
direction, and were heard no more. 

The two men resumed their posi- 
tion as before, again scratching 
their heads, and again gazing at 
their captive. 

Vincenz saw their indecision, 
and waited patiently for them to 
decide. He made himself very 
comfortable by the fire in the 
meantime, for the glowing embers 
were grateful on this chill autumn 
night. Nothing would have been 
easier than for these two men to 
fen an end to him quietly, and 

ide the traces for ever in this 
dense forest. Vincenz fully recog- 
nised the force of their position 
and the weakness of his own, but at 
the same time he saw no immediate 
grounds for alarm. 

In the first moment the robbers 
had looked formidable enough, but 
alarm hadquickly given way to pity. 
They looked so hungry, so ragged, 
so footsore and weary, that, think- 
ing of the hundred and one stories 
that had been circulated in the 
Hercules Baths, and of the number 
of patrols who had walked about 
with fixed bayonets to proteet the 
place from surprise, Vincenz could 
almost have laughed aloud. These 
two starved deserters from the Ser- 
vian army had kept the place in 
terror for weeks ; they were the 
kernel of truth, stripped of its 
outer shell of exaggeration. Lying 
on the grass beside them was the 
clean-picked skeleton of some small 
forest-bird, and a number of ber- 
berry-branches stripped of their 
very last berry. This little heap 
of wrecks was eloquent in its 
ghastly tale. Vincenz wished 
most heartily that he could con- 
jure to the spot some remains of 
cold meat which he remembered 
having been thrust back into the 
provision basket. He could well 
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imagine how those poor sunken 
i would kindle, had he been in 
the position to present a chicken- 
bone to each man. They were a 
pitiful sight, poor wretches ; and 
yet, by virtue of those long-bar- 
relled pistols, Vincenz was in their 
ower. It was in avery amateur 
ashion that they now set about 
the examination of their, booty. 
First they emptied the purse, and 
managed to lose about half the 
contents in the moss while quarrel- 
ling over 1t ; then they ransacked 
the pocket-book, under the delu- | 
sion that it was another sort of 
purse; finally, they spread out the 
pocket-handkerchief, turned it over 
and over in perplexity, but could 
make nothing of the article. Vin- 
cenz watched the sacking of his 
purse with equanimity ; but he 
winced when they attacked the 
ocket-book, for this was the same 
fattered old pocket-book which, a 
year ago, Gretchen had stitched 
together for him, and for the sake 
of those stitches Vincenz valued 
it far above every other possession. 

While they searched, the two 
men handed the articles backwards 
and forwards to each other across 
their prisoner, consulting at the 
same time as to the great question 
which weighed on their minds. 
Vincenz aid not know what they 
were saying, but their conversation 
was about as follows:— 

“ Ha, Sancu ! ” said the smaller 
bandit, who was loquacious in 
speech, and apparently undecided 
in manner. 

“ He, Duman?” answered the 
larger one, who — laconically 
and looked inflexible. 

“ He was hardly worth catching, 
was he? There is nothing of any 

ood except the spirits in that 

ttle. Let’s have a pull, Sancu,” 
stretching across Vincenz a brown 
hand stained with red berberry- 
juice. 
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“ Wait for your turn, Duman,” 
says Sancu from behind the flask. 

“ Ha, Sancu !” 

“ He, Duman ?” 

“ What shall we do with him?” 

Upon this Sancu scratched his 
head repeatedly,and having handed 
the flask across, proceeded dubi- 
ously to gnaw the thumb-nail, as 
though expecting to suck wisdom 
therefrom. 

“ Ha, Sancu !” 

“ He, Duman ?” 

“ Shall we let him run?” asked 
the smaller man, whose heart was 
perhaps softened by the spirits. 

“ Let him run ! and bring down 
the soldiers on our backs? A pis- 
tol-shot, would be quicker than 
that ; ” and Sancu’s fingers played 
with the trigger for a moment. 

Duman, gps by another 
, pull at the flask, expressed some 
contemptuous opinions regarding 
the soldiery of the country. 

“ Let them come! Poor fellows, 
they will walk through the soles of 
their shoes before they get a sight 
of us!” 

“ True,” said Sancu; “they might 
lose each other, but they would not 
find us.” | 

“Ha, ha! it is not every one 
who knows the muntzé (mountains 
as well as his pocket; ha, Sancu?” 

“ This big Vjamczule does not, 
or he would not be sitting here 
between us now.” 

“It would be a pity to shoot 
him, I think; ha, Sancu?” 

“ He looks as if he could fight,” 
said Sancu ; and then the flask 
being drained tothe last drop, 
both Sancu and Duman sat still, 
staring at their prisoner in some 
perplexity; and quite as curious to 

now what the issue would be as 
Vincenz himself. 

A new turn was given to mat- 
ters now by the introduction of 
tobacco on the scene. These no- 
vices had failed to discover in an 


Here was a scope for giving ex- 


pression to some of the compassion ~ 


which he felt towards his captors, 
Vincenz forgot his precarious posi- 
tion at sight of the absolute beati- 
tude which spread over the two 
haggard faces. “ Tobacco-lovers 
who have not sniffed the scent of 
the divine herb for weeks past,” 
was written on both countenances, 
And this was something higher 
than the pipe of their ordinary 
life. A cigar had hitherto beena 


sort of unattainable ideal in the 


eyes of these two men. But the 
conduct of Sancu and Duman was 
characteristically distinct at this 
supreme moment of their lives. 
Sancu showed his independence 
and decision by immediately .tak- 
ing up a paper which lay on the 
grass—one of the papers which had 
come to,light in the examination 
of the booty—and pushing it into 
the red embers to light the cigar, 
Duman, on the contrary, seemed 
unable to make up his mind thus 
quickly to exhaust the spell of 
bliss he knew to be contained in 
these three inches of brown weed. 
The delight was so exquisite that 
it required to be dwelt upon and 
drawn out to the utmost limits of 
its tension. He first gazed at the 
cigar, then smelt it with great en- 
joyment, then licked it all over, 
finally wrapped it up in the half- 
burnt pieces of paper which Sancu 
had throw aside, and stored it 
away carefully inside his linen 
shirt. But the process did not 
end here. 
taken out at intervals in order 
that Duman should assure himself 
of its reality: there were moments 
of indecision as to whether he 


would not yield to the temptation — 
of immediate enjoyment, and then” 

another wrapping up and another 
stowing away of the treasure next” 
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to his skin. Finally a bright 
thought struck him. If he did 
not make sure of the cigar, it was 
certain that Sanctu would take it 
from him by the right of might. 
This ended all indecision; and in 
another moment a second curl of 
smoke rose up from the lawyer’s 
right side. 

The combined effects of the spirits 
and the tobacco were beginning to 
tell upon both men. A more genial 
frame of mind was stealing over 
the bandits. They began to chant 
a drinking-song—a monotonous 
drawling tune, somewhat nasal in 
accent, but wild and striking amid 
these surroundings :— 

‘* Marko, the great Marko, 
Was a warrior strong; 
Ere he went to battle, 
Drank he deep and long. 
Deep drank the great Marko, 
For the wine was good, 
Steeled his arm for battle, 
Made him thirst for blood. 
Brothers ! Marko’s children ! 
This is what I think: 
Would ye fight like Marko, 
First like Marko drink !” 


It died off by degrees; it grew 
more drawling and more dismal. 
First Duman’s head sank down on 
his arms; Vincenz thought he was 
asleep, but in the next moment he 
looked up drowsily. 

“ Ha, Sancu ! ” 

“ He, Duman ?” 

“We will not shoot him- now, 
will we?” 

Sancu was too far gone to answer 
with anything but a shake of the 
head. It was evident that the 
cigars had turned the scale, and 
that for the present at least the 
lawyer’s life was in no danger. 

They were both asleep, one on 


each side of him. ‘Vincenz himself 


felt mildly drowsy. His sensations - 
were of an agreeable sort. The 

sition he was in was somewhat 
udicrous. if also precarious. This 
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was a new experience of life cer- 
tainly: it brought with it a pleas- 
urable feeling of excitement; it 
was. a refreshing change from the 
drudgery of desk-existence. He 
wondered what the others would 
think of his disappearance, whe- 
ther they would be anxious. It 
did not occur to him that they 
would conclude that he had fallen 
a victim to Gaura Dracului, espe- 
cially as he had not seen Gaura 
Dracului himself, and therefore 
was unable to realise the danger, 
It was very pleasant sitting here; 
he was stiff and tired with his long 
walk, and felt a disinclination to 
rise, a drowsy unwillingness to 
move. And yet this was the mo- 
ment for escape, if ever there was 
one. With an effort he succeeded 
in rousing himself. 

Sancu was snoring, Duman was 
breathing as softly as an innocent 
child in its cradle. . It was best to 
leave them when in this Christian 

eacefulness of soul; after a few 
ours’ sleep they might change their 
minds about shooting him. He 
thought of disarming them for 
greater safety; but Sancu slept 
with his pistol in his hand, and 
Duman slept with his under his 
body, so that project had tobe 
abandoned. 

Vincenz rose to his feet softly. 
He had nothing to do but to walk 
away noiselessly ; the inexperienced 
bandits had taken no precautions 
to prevent his escape. ith a sort 
of delightful naive Sbnfidence they 
had left his hands and feet untied. 
The lawyer stood for a moment 
looking down at them; they neither 
of them moved. He walked away 
a few steps and looked back; they 
still lay immovable. Now he 
quickened his pace, and paused 
only when he had got to a distance 
of fifty vards. verything was 
silent. His departure had been 
unnoticed then, and he was free. 
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But just now some spirit, good or 
evil, whispered a thought into his 
ear. He remembered that on the 
grass beside the sleeping robbers 
there lay the old pocket-book, 
which was worthless except for 
those few stitches in its battered 
cover. He had for so long held it 
recious as a treasure, that he felt 
it now impossible to abandon it 
thus to its fate. Was it to be 
fingered again by the robbers’ dirty 
fingers, or perhaps left to lie and 
rot in the forest ? Were the snails 
to crawl over it, and the spider to 
use it as a convenient scaffolding 
for its web? Wasthe winter snow 
to bury it, and the April rains to 
melt it into pulp? That could 
never be; and without giving him- 
self time for further reflection, 
Vincenz had turned and was re- 
tracing his steps. It was without 
exception the most foolish act he 
had ever been. guilty of in his life. 
For a man of his age—a man who, 
moreover, was generally supposed 
to be a cool-headed lawyer—de- 
liberately to risk his life for the 
sake of a mere memory, was a rash- 
ness little short of folly. 
He tried to temper his folly with 
rudence. When he got within a 


.few paces of the sleeping men, he i 


dropped on his knees, and thus on 
all-fours approached the spot where 
the beigands still lay immovable. 
He could thus pass noiseless] 
over the dry withered grass, whic 
had crackled so obnoxiously under 
his footsteps: His empty purse 
and the scattered coins lay beside 
Sancu; but he scarcely saw those 
—he saw.only the battered pocket- 
book on the grass. The lawyer’s 
hand crept towards it; his fingers 
closed over it, and, clutching it 
eagerly, he turned to go the way 
he had come. 

Perhaps his gesture had been too 

— for a dead twig, brittle 
with long dryness, snapped just 


then. Sancu turned his head 
sleepily, and for one moment Vin- | 
cenz found himself staring close — 
into a pair of startled and only — 
There was 


half-awakened eyes. 
an oath muttered, and Sanca 


scrambled: to his feet; while Vin. — 
cenz, not waiting to see more, had — 


risen also, and was ranning with 
all his strength and swiftness 
blindly into the dark forest. How 
he thanked Providence as he sped 
along for the length of limb with 
hick it had pleased it to bless 
him! Behind him there were 
angry cries and the sound of a 
momentary confusion; then @ 
pause, and then the sharp crack 
of a pistol-shot. The bullet whis- 
tled past him, several yards wide 


of the mark, and Vincenz ran on — 


unhurt. He listened for more 
shots, but nothing followed; the 
cries even broke off: He stood 
still to recover breath. The 
ocket-book was tightly gras 
in his hand. It was evident that 
he was no longer being pursued, 
That one shot, discharged in the 
first flurry of awakening, had been 
enough to salve the brigands’ con- 
science, and they now stood star- 
ing at each other, open-mouthed 
indeed with wonder, but not ex- 
hibiting much distress. 

“ Ha, Sancu!” said Duman. 

“He, Duman ?” said Sancu. 

“ Are you sorry that the WVjamez 
is gone?” ’ 

“T am glad, Duman.” 

No doubt, as they turned over 
to sleep again on the moss, the 
dreams of these simple robbers 
will have been all the sweeter for 


the unlooked-for solution of their 


perplexity. 
here was no need to run now; 
and Vincenz, slackening his pace, 
oped on in the darkness. How 


ong he walked, he did not know; 
he rested at intervals, and went” 
on again, without ever coming ~ 
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upon a distinct path. - After a 
time the trees lightened, and then 
ceased. Vincenz found himself 
walking down a steep incline, 
clothed, as far as he could ascer- 
tain by this light, in brushwood 
and fine tufted grass. This was 
all as it should be. He had come 
up-hill to get here, therefore he 
must necessarily go down-hill to 
reach the Hercules Baths. Here 
also there was no path, and the 
grass was slippery; so, having 
walked some hours, and coming 
upon a sheltered spot, Vincenz in 
sheer weariness lay down to sleep. 
It was no use walking on in the 
dark. Dawn would in all likeli- 
hood show him the Hercules 
Baths at his feet. 

When he awoke, the first streak 
of dawn was in thesky. The thin 
cold light of early morning was 
over the scene before him, but it 
did not show him the Hercules 
Baths at his feet. This was a 
wider landscape, with a great 
stretch of sky overhead. It was 
all a mass of undulating forest, 
thickly grown, and unbroken by 
those rocky points which gave to 
the Wervales valley its peculiar 
character of beauty. Here, too, 
there was much beauty, but of a 
tamer, less rugged sort. There 
was but one break in the uni- 
formity of the autumn-tinged 
landscape; and that break con- 
sisted of an irregular assembly of 
what, at this distance, looked like 
dirty-white molehills, inhabited ap- 
—? by gigantic moles. What 

etween the mistiness of the dawn 
and his own ignorance, Vincenz was 
for a time utterly at a loss what to 
make of the molehills ; and half in 
curiosity and half in hope, he set 
off towards them, by good luck 
hitting anon upon a rough cart- 
track, which ran past the bottom 
of the hill, and made straight for 
,he mysterious yellow white specks. 
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He was very cold and very 
hungry—furiously hungry, as he 
suddenly became conscious. If he 
thought now of the cold chicken 
in the provision-basket, it was 
not for the sake of the robbers, 
but for his own. He was torment- 
ed by thirst too, and there was’ 
water in sight. He walked on 
with the step of a hun man, 
seeing no sign of life until he had 
drawn quite close to the molehills : 
here a bushy head stuck out of an 
opening told him that the inhab- 
itants were not moles, but human 
beings ; that the mounds, therefore, 
were huts, and the whole a village. 

He entered the. first hut—or 
rather descended into it, for it was 
no more than a square deep hole 
dug in the ground, with an en- 
closure of plaited rushes cemented 
with mud, and a flat roof of the 
same construction. Within this 
enclosure, where, by reason of his 
stature, Vincenz could not attempt 
to stand upright, there were assem- 
bled a congregation consisting of 
one man, two women, several chil- 
dren (Vincenz counted five, and 
there seemed to be as many more 
indistinctly visible in corners), a 
cow, a sheep, and two pigs. He was 
stared at with very evident aston- 
ishment, and answered with shakes 
of the head when he tried the 
experiment of both German and 
Hungarian. The man who was 
evidently the master of the house 
was reclining on a flat wooden 
bench, and smoking, while two 
women and the elder of the chil- 
dren were working by the sweat_of 
their brow. 

The language in which they 
spoke Vincenz recognized as the 
same used by the peasants of the 
valley, and therefore Roumanian. 
When he asked for apa (wee 
the one word of the language whic 
circumstances had taught him, he 
was directed to a wooden cask 
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which stood inacorner. Towards 
this Vincenz madg his way, stum- 
bling as he passed over two pigs 
and several children. He dipped 
a small earthenware pot into the 
cask, and to his surprise found 
himself drinking a very tolerable 
white wine. He had not yet 
learned that wine is a commodity 
more easily obtained than water 
in’ this rich but somewhat disor- 
ganised part of Europe. 

There was nothing further to be 
got here ; and Vincenz, half choked 

y the stifling atmosphere, made 
his way back to the fresh air. 

Here a knot of curious peasants 
had gathered to stare at the strange 
age of a civilised human 

eing. The whole village street 

was in a state of ferment, unable 
to account for the existence of 
this tall, bearded, and pale-faced 
stranger. 

Vincenz was escorted by a cor- 
t2ge as he made his way onwards ; 
but he had not gone very far when 
his peogrens was unexpectedly and 
violently checked. <A handful of 
ruffian-like individuals were ap- 
proaching him up the street. So 
disreputable was their attire, and 
so unkempt their appearance, that 
had not a recent and close acquaint- 
ance with the mountain-robbers 
assured him of their individuality, 
Vincenz would have been inclined 
to consider that these were the 
bandits. Appearances are prover- 
bially deceitful: far from being 
bandits, it was evident, from the 
respectful demeanour of the peas- 
ants, that these ragged and bare- 
footed individuals were persons 
not merely, “ dressed in a little brief 
authority,” but of recognised stand- 
ing. As they drew nearer, Vincenz 
was able to see that there existed 
a certain uniformity about the rags 
they wore: each man had on his 
head a sheepskin cap, more or less 
mangy and more or less filthy ; 


and each one also wore at least 


% 
- 


some remains of what had once ~ 


been a long grey cloak. 
The peasants made way as the 
approached ; Vincenz found him- 


self in the centre of acircle. They — 


spoke to him in Roumanian, and 


he understood nothing ; then one | 


man stepped forward, and in Hun. 


garian explained to him that, in 


case of not being able to give a sat- 
isfactory reason for his presence, 
he was to consider himself under 
arrest. Thanks to the intricacies 
of the Damianovics cause, Vincenz’s 
acquaintance with the Hungarian 
language was sufficient for the occa. 
sion. He inquired the cause of this 
strange arrest. , 

“An unauthorised and suspicious 
traversing of the frontier,” replied 
the least ragged of the ruffian-like 
men. 

“ Which frontier?” asked Vin- 
cenz, bewildered. 

“The frontier of Roumania.” . 

“This, then, is Roumania ?” 

Yes, he was told, this was the 
great and glorious country of Rou- 
mania, which he had dared to in- 
vade unsanctioned, but which no 
stranger could invade unpunished. 
These individuals, some of whom 
were barefoot, and the best pre- 
served of whom had their feet swad- 
dled in checked woollen rags (the 
Opintschen of the country), were 
nothing less than members of the 
corpsof Dorobunze(Frontier Guard- 
ians), whose patriotic zeal had risen 
fifty per cent. in this time of war. 


“If you have papers to prove — 


yourself harmless,” said the first 
way sternly, “produce them; 
if you have none, you are our pris- 
oner : follow us!’ 

The  ruffian-like 


individual's _ 


speech was received by the crowd. 


with a murmur of applause. The 
peasants pressed round again to 
see what the stranger would do. 


It was a moment of perplexity 


Rise 
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to Vincenz. He knew himself to 
be perfectly harmless, and in no 
way endangering the safety of the 
eat andglorious RoumanianState, 
fut he wondered how he was to 
rove it. As was his habit at crit- 
ical junctures, he put up his hand 
to take off his spectacles and rub 
them ; but the movement reminded 
him that he had no spectacles on. 
However, at the same time, he re- 
membered that though he had no 
spectacles hehad a passport,and that 
at once would clear the way. Had 
not Tolnay sneeringly observed, in 
reference to the passport, that Vin- 
cenz was the only member of the 
arty who could safely pass the 
Retior of Roumania? The thought 
of that paper was grateful and 
comforting. In his inmost soul 
he blessed Anna’s sisterly anxiety. 
When he had risked so much to 
recover the pocket-book he had 
not thought of the papers it con- 
tained ; but now it seemed as if 
this piece of folly was going to 
bear salutary fruits after all. 

He took out the battered case, 
he opened it. The passport was 
not in the first flap, it was not in 
the second, not in the third, In 
the fourth there was a paper, but 
it was not the passport ; it was the 
last letter he had received from 
Anna. With great distinctness 
Vincenz now remembered that 
Sancu and Duman had lit their 
cigars with the fragments of a 
paper which exactly answered to 
the description of the missing pass- 
port. And he himself had pre- 
sented those cigars of his own free 
will, Oh irony of fate ! 

Involved in these painful reflec- 
tions, Vincenz stood in the centre 
of the circle, but was roused speed- 
ily out of his train of thought by 
his former interrogator, who calm- 
ly possessed himself of the letter 
which Vincenz still held, and sub- 
mitted it to a close examination. 
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It was turned over suspiciously, 
and handed about from man to 
man. Heads were shaken and 
shoulders shrugged. There was a © 
, me deal of murmuring and un- 

ertone whispering which resulted 
in the question— 

“ What is your name ?” 

“ Vincenz Komers.” 

“ What profession do you fol- 
low ?” 

“T am a lawyer.” 

A lawyer! The word was trans- 
lated and repeated around the cir- + 
cle, amid renewed shakes of the 
head. : 

Then came a startling question : 
“ Are you a political spy?” 

“Certainly not,” said Vincenz, 
with some surprise and a little — 
indignation. 

“He says he is not a political 
spy,” repeated the questioner, turn- 
ing triumphantly to the circle; 
“that is very suspicious!” And 
the circle echoed that it was very 
suspicious indeed. 

“No,” said Vincenz; “I have 
told you what I am.” : 

The triumphant smile on the 
face of the questioner - remained 
imperturbed, as this time also he 
translated the answer for the bene- 
fit of the circle. 

“ How did you come here?” 

“On my legs,” Vincenz felt very 
much inclined to answer; but he 
said, “ From the forest.” 

“ Aha ! of course—a nest of hid- 
ing-places. What were you doing 
there?” 

“T had lost my way.” 

“He had lost hisway!” The 
Dorobanze roared at the simplicity 
of the answer. As if political spies 
ever lost their way ! 

“ What is your mission ?” asked 
the chief Dorodanze, rolling his 
eyes at Vincenz, as though medi- 
tating where to take his first bite 
at the victim. 

“My mission at present,” said 
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Vincenz, losing his temper, “is to 
find my way home.” 

“Tt will bea rather long way,” 
said the chief Dorobanze, grimly. 

It seemed to be a fundamental 

rinciple in such a case as this, 
mmediately and unhesitatingly to 
take for granted that the answer 
given was the exact reverse of the 
truth. Vincenz having said that 
he was a lawyer and not a political 
spy on a secret mission, seemed to 
lead to the natural conclusion that 
he was precisely what he denied, 
-and that whatever profession he 
might be connected with, that pro- 
fession would be anything but that 
of the law. The interrogator seem- 
ed to be evidently much pleased 
with himself and with his ingenu- 
ity—more so still when, to his great 
delight, and after several vain at- 
tempts, he succeeded in spelling 
out the name of Schleppenheim, 
from which Anna’s letter was 
dated. Schleppenheim was a Ger- 
man town ; this doubled every sus- 
picion. Clearly the man before 
them was a very political spy on a 
very secret mission. 

In a most unceremonious fashion 
Vincenz was marshalled through 
the crowd, up the village street, 
and finally into a wooden cart 
of peculiar construction, to which 
were harnessed a pair of biiffels, 
shaggy and diabolical-looking ani- 
mals, which slowly drew the creak- 
ing construction up and down the 
miniature hillocks and valleys of 
a real Roumanian cart-track. 

This cart did not creak merely 
as ordinary carts do upon an ordi- 
narily bad road; but being framed 
entirely of wood, without a nail or 
a morsel of metal about its whole 
construction, it groaned and sway- 
ed and loudly complained, until, 
after an honr of this experience, 
Vincenz, without much expendi- 
ture of imagination, could fancy 
himself enduring the tortures of 


[July 


purgatory in the midst of the 
aching lamentations of a hostfof 
fellow-sufferers. 

He had been told that his des- 
tination was the nearest town; 
but as to his fate, he was keptjin 
the dark, and had ample leisure 
for doleful speculations on the pos- 
sibilities in store for him. The man 
who had spelled out the date of the 
letter was so enchanted with his 
discovery that he could not part 
with his treasure, but sat gazing 
enraptured. at the paper during 
the whole of the tedious journey, 
Vincenz, hungry and rae. chee 


bored, began to think over almost’ 


with regret the hours he had 
spent in the small brigand camp, 
and to long for the society of Sancu 
and Duman in place of these mo- 
rose and suspicious men. It had 
indeed been suggested to him, with 
an eloquent glance directed to his 
coat-pocket, that in case he should 
feel himself in an especially liberal 
frame of mind, these ardent guar- 
dians of the frontier would find it 
ossible to sacrifice a little patriotic 
eeling—that a few silver pieces, 
in fact, would have the effect of 
reconciling their consciences with 
the risk which the liberty of such 
a dangerous individual must neces- 
sarily bring to the great and glori- 
ous country. But, alas! Vincenz 
knew too well that his coat-pockets 
were empty. His memory, which 
a few minutes ago had so distinctly 
drawn for him the picture of the 
singed and smouldering passport, 
now with equal clearness showed 
him the little heap of scattered 
coins which lay strewn on the moss 
of the forest. 

The sun was high in the sky 
when the groaning cart drew up at 
last ; but the lawyer’s troubles had 
by no means reached their end. 
The so-called “town” proved to 
be a sandy desert, with some fifty 
houses dropped down upon it, ap- 
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parently by mistake, each without 
any regard to its neighbour, and 
standing at every possible and im- 
possible angle to each other, which 
gave them a surprising and unpre- 
meditated look. It was in front 
of the first of these unpremeditated 
houses that Vincenz and his escort 
had come toa standstill. This was 
a square, whitewashed construc- 
tion, in front of which a man, 
with one boot on and with a gun 
on his shoulder, sauntered up and 
down. From his habit of standing 
still sometimes, without apparent 
cause, and going through some in- 
comprehensible manceeuvre with his 
firearm, Vincenz concluded him to 
be under the impression that he 
was standing sentry. There was 
a great deal of miscellaneous con- 
versation and good-humoured ban- 
tering between the sentinel and 
the men in charge of the supposed 

olitical spy. The sentinel was so 

elighted at some joke of one of 
his comrades, that he felt compelled, 
in a friendly manner, to poke the 
joker in the ribs with the butt-end 
of his gun. Another man appeared 
on the scene : from the fact of his 
wearing two boots, Vincenz guessed 
him to be an officer. The cheerful 
and unprejudiced manner in which 
this man (upon duty) joined in the 
conversation of his subordinates, 
was refreshing to witness, for any 
one accustomed to European dis- 
cipline. There was, in fact, no 
trace of discipline or order any- 
where. 

There was a great deal of talking 
and shouting, tomake up, however. 
Vincenz again was questioned, and 
again the reverse of what he said 
was regarded as the true statement. 
There being no proof for the fact 
of his being a political spy, only 
made his case worse. It proved 
that he was well skilled in his 
mission, therefore all the more dan- 
gerous, As result, Vincenz found 
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himself confined in a small, narrow 
room, scrupulously whitewashed. 
but also scrupulously bare. There 
was but one window to this place 
of captivity, and that was crossed 
with iron bars. Here finally he 
was left to his own meditations, 
being at irregular intervals, and as 
it were only by accident, supplied 
with food in the shape of mama- 
liga—a species of porridge made 
of Indian corn—accompanied, in- 
congruously enough, with a liberal 
supply of well-flavoured wine. 

As hour after hour passed, his 
meditations became ey Up 
to the moment when he had en- 
tered that fatal village, there had 
been nothing to complain of. ‘The 
adventuré had been almost enjoy- 
able until that point was reached. 
But now matters were her 
He had not been much alarmed at 
first at the prospect of arrest ; it 
was only now that he began to 
recognise the disagreeables of his 
position. Arguments and assur- 
ances were exhausted ; they had 
proved worse than useless. And 
now, as he sat in his whitewashed 
cell, he remembered every word 
which the Bohemian had said on 
the day when he warned Gretchen 
against crossing the Roumanian 
frontier in the valley : “They lock 
you up, and then sometimes forget. 
all about you for weeks.” Here 
was an inapiriting prospect ! Was 
he going to be overtaken by the 
same fate as that of the German 
gentleman whose friends had dis- 
covered him only after a month of 
search ? It was not likely that the 
friends in this case would be more 
speedily successful, if indeed they 
would take so much trouble. Vin- 
cenz was not used to spend much 
thought upon himself; therefore 
he had no true conception of the 
anxiety which his disappearance 
was causing. Least of all did 
he imagine that Gretchen could 
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be made seriously uneasy by the 
occurrence. 

This day was interminable, but 
the next day was worse. Nothin 
to do but to pace his cell, or vend 
staring out by the narrow grating, 
which could only frame one very 
small picture at a time. 

The one-booted sentinel, the ob- 
ject most frequently within sight, 
would have been ready enough for 
conversation, but unfortunately the 
= attainments of prisoner 
and guard did not coincide. Some- 
times a wooden cart creaked past, 
either very fast or very slow, ac- 
cording to whether it was drawn 
bythe clumsy buffaloes or the swift- 
footed small horses of the country. 
Peasants on the way to their fields 

assed also,—usually the woman 
aden to the ears and spinning as 
she went, while the man tramped 
behind her, leisurely puffing his 
pipe. It was the vintage season, 
and sometimes Vincenz was re- 
minded of the fact by the monster 
bunches of purple ond white grapes 
which were borne past his prison, 
strung upon wooden poles, and 
swinging heavily at each step of 
the bearers. 

On the evening of the second 
day he began to wonder how long 
aman could stand this sort of life 
without committing suicide. 

According to the commencement 
of the proceedings, there seemed to 
be no rational reason why this con- 
finement, once begun, should not 
continue for months, if not years. 
This mournful thought was in his 
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mind when, on the morning of the 
third day, he stood peering through 
the iron bars. The dreary round 
of carts and laden peasant-women 
was beginning over. again. An 
especially creaking cart and an 
expecially laden woman had just 
passed, and Vincenz was on the 
point of st from his grating, 
when another figure appeared on 
the scene and immediately arrested 
his attention. 

It was that of a peasant-lad, 
and something in the cast of his 
clean-cut profile touched a chord of 
recognition in the lawyer’s memory. 
Unspectacled as he was, he could 
not quite assure himself that he 
saw right ; but surely that profile 
and that well-knit frame were 
familiar to him? Surely this was 
the peasant-lad Bujor whom he 
had more than once seen at. the 
door of the Moor’s apartment, per- 
severingly offering for sale youn 
bears and unfledged vultures whic 
nobody could be induced to buy? 

Almost in the same moment 
the question was solved ; for just 
as Bujor passed out of the little 
square of vision, another, and this 
time unmistakable figure, presented 
itself. If he might have hesitated 
as to the Roman profile, there was 
no possibility of doubt as to that 
wikapothe and the well-cut tweed 
coat ; and if at the sight of Bujor 
he had been conscious of a thrill of 
hope, Vincenz never doubted his 
rescue when in the second _— 
he recognised that obstinate Eng- 
lishman—Mr Howard ! 


CHAPTER XL.—GRETCHEN’S FORTUNE. 


‘* What more ? thou know’st perchance what thing love is ?’’—Morris 


“Tl n’y a que_les morts qui ne reviennent pas.’’"—BARERE. 


Gretchen stood at the window 
and listened: the murmur of voices 
in the valley was swelling. The 


——— 


crowd, heralded by some scream- 
ing children, came within sight, 
round the turn of the road. A 
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struggling mass of people was 

ressing round some central object 
of interest ; but of what nature 
this object might be, Gretchen 
could not distinguish, however 
much she craned her neck and 
strained her eyes. It was not 
even easy to. determine whether 
this disturbance was a manifesta- 
tion of joy or of grief. Our sounds 
of woe and of rejoicing sometimes 
bear a curious resemblance to each 
other : these piercing shrieks might 
do as good duty for lamentation as 
for glee ; this frantic gesticulation 
was as likely to mean despair as 
triumph. Nothing was evident, 
except unlimited excitement of 
some sort. 

The small procession came on, 
always nearer and always growing 
with each step ; waiters from the 
restaurant, gamins from the road- 
side, and peasants on their way 
home, joined it as it passed. The 
whole place seemed to have turned 
out for the occasion; those who 
were not in the street were at the 
window,—curtains were pushed 
aside and panes flung open. But 
there was one window which re- 
mained closed ; there was one man, 
who watched the procession indeed, 
but who watched it furtively and 
with lowering brow, scowling as he 
held aside the velvet folds which 
barred his view. 

As the crowd drew nearer, Gret- 
chen alsostepped back ; an uneasy 
suspicion had_ stolen over her. 
The horrible idea had suddenly 
crossed her mind that this shriek- 
ing mob was a train of mourners, 
and that the object of interest in 
their centre could be nothing else 
but the body of Vincenz Komers, 
withdrawn from its deep grave in 
Gaura Dracului. 

“The devils have given up their 
victim,” shesaid to herself ; and a 
cold sweat began to break on her 
brow. She would see his face 
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again—see it perhaps disfigured 
by some cruel mutilation. No, it 
could not be ; she never could bear 
that sight. . 

She ‘turned away and paced the 
room in feverish haste, her teeth 
clenched, her hands tightly clasped, 
for she was determined to fight 
down this fancy. 

“Ah no,” she said aloud, “ the 
devils do not give up their victims ; 
who dies in Gaura Dracului is 
buried there. This is nonsense ; I 
shall go and ask what the noise is 
about ;” and she moved resolutely 
towards the door. ' 

Before she reached it, it sprang 
open, and Mr Howard stood before 
her. 

“My dear,” he began ; but Gret- 
chen had already started back, and 
pressed her hands over ,her eyes 
and ears. Her terror was too 
great for her; she wanted to see 
and hear nothing of the dreadful 
thing she feared. 

“ My dear child,” said Mr How- 
ard in his vigorous voice, which 
reached her in spite of herself. 
“Are you strong enough ? Are 
you prepared ?” 

“Oh no!” cried Gretchen, shud: 
dering. ‘“ Leave me, leave me; I 
am not strong enough,—I am not 
prepared—for anything more!” 

“But do you know what it 
is?” asked Mr Howard in amaze- 
ment. 

“It is Dr Komers. Tell me 
quick—am I right ?” : 

“ You are right ; but—— 

“OQ God, I knew it!” She 
pressed her fingers more tightl 
across her eyes. “Oh, Mr Howard. 
don’t make me look at him!” 

“ But I shall make you look at 
me,” said Mr Howard, gently tak- 
ing possession of her hands. “ No, 
my dear; Isee that you are not 
strong enough, that you are not 
prepared !” 

retchen 


stared at him in 
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amazement ; she had expected to 
see a face of grave concern, instead 
of which she found herself gazing 
into a pail of eyes which shone 
with a triumphant light. 
we Lthe grasp with which he held 
her hands was painful almost 
in its vigour, yet Gretchen did 
not feel it. She was giddy and 
confused. The murmur of voices 
seemed to have got into the house, 
and she could hear Ascelinde’s 
voice among them, and Kurt's. 
There was no mistaking it now ; 
those were sounds of joy, not of 
lamentation. And Mr Howard 
was still holding her two hands, 
and there was still that light in 
his eyes. What did it mean! 
Her heart beat in uncontrollable 
haste. Hope was too dead within 
her to be called to life at a touch ; 
she only felt a sudden incredu- 
lous, burning curiosity to know the 
true cause of that disturbance out- 
side. She would have pushed past 
Mr Howard had he not held her 
back, and in the next moment they 
were all in the room. 
They wereall in the room. As- 
gcelinde, Kurt, even Adalbert in 
his wheeled chair, and—yes, she 
was right, it was Dr Komers ; but 
it was Dr Komers come back from 
the dead. His.beard was some- 
what unkempt, and he was pale 
and weary, and yet it was unmis- 
takably Vincenz Komers. They 
_all hung about him, all talking at 
once, shaking his hand, and laugh- 
ing with delight. Only Gretchen 
made no movement towards him 
and gave no sign. The sudden 
transition from despair, not mere- 
ly to hope, but to certainty, was 
more like agony than joy. A 
drowned man called back to life 
may by comparison pass through 
some of the inexplicable phases 
of suffering which Gretchen was 
now undergoing. She had no 
voice, and neither tears nor laugh- 


ter. She could not grasp his 
hand as her father was doing, or 
hang upon his arm like Kurt, 
She could only stand and stare at 
him in blank silence. She could 
not tell him what she felt, for as 


yet she scarcely felt anything ; she | 


was not convinced yet whether 
this was real or not. In the midst 
of the tumult her silence was un- 
noticed by most, and in the tu- 
mult, also, it took sometime before 
a clear understanding of this mys. 
terious resurrection dawned upon 
a mind. 

r Howard’s statement was as 
follows : On that momentous even- 
ing of the lawyer’s disappearance, 


after carefully searching every inch » 


of ground, he had come upon a 
strange clue in the shape of a shat- 
tered pair of spectacles, which he 
immediately recognised as belong- 
ing to Dr Komers. The first im- 
pression which the shattered spec- 
tacles conveyed to him, and would 
have conveyed to most men, was 
of a struggle between Komers and 
Tolnay. It was not at all un- 
likely that Tolnay, in his then 
state of mind, should have picked 
a quarrel with his rival. But Brit- 
ish instinct warned Mr Howard to 
keep the opinion to himself for the 
present ; and by the time he found 
himself on .the way homewards, 
and by dint of shifting thepros and 
cons of the situation, he ended by 
abandoning theidea of the struggle 
altogether. ‘The position of the 
spot on which he had found the 
spectacles, led, on maturer con- 
sideration, to the belief that the 
lawyer had in reality never been 
very near the hole. A hope was 
now engendered in his mind ; but, 
true to his principles, Mr Howard 
maintained silence on this point 
too. The chances were so nicely 
balanced for both possibilities,that 
he felt it would be unwise, if not 
unmerciful, to awaken in Gret- 
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chen’s mind hopes which might 
prove futile. 

Vincenz without his spectacles 
might much more likeiy have lost 
his way than Vincenz with his 
spectacles. Mr Howard knew that 
the Roumanian frontierwas close at 

_hand ; he had been reminded only 
that evening that a wrong turn and 
half an hour’s walk were all that 
was wanted to reach it, and he had 
not forgotten a word of what the 
Bohemian had said concerning the 
strict watch of that frontier. 

It. was a chance at least, arid, 
with his innate pertinacity, Mr 
Howard followed up the aia 
He started, carefully avoiding to 
take a passport with him, but hav- 
ing secured Bujor as a species of 
guide; and for two days he had 
travelled along the frontier, mak- 
ing inquiries at every village. His 
determination not to be baffled by 
the absurdity of Roumanian preju- 
dice was strengthened by the recol- 
lection of Gretchen’s despairin 
face, and the secret which ha 
escaped her unawares. 

By what means he had succeeded 
in intimidating the Roumanian 
officials of the place into delivering 
up the lawyer was never distinctly 
known—it was enough that he had 
succeeded ; and Mr Howard, satis- 
fied with the result of his expedi- 
tion, had only one complaint to 
make, but that was a bitter one. 
On entering the country his fly- 
book, which held all his favourite 
salmon-flies, had been confiscated, 
as containing suspicious and pos- 
sibly murderous implements, by 
which the safety of the great and 
glorious Roumanian nation might 
very likely be endangered. but 
even the fate of the salmon-flies 
lost a little of its weight at sight 
of the semi-tragical, semi-comical 
gratitude which had shone on the 
face of the rescued lawyer. 

It took a few minutes to make 
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all this clear ; and during all this 
time Gretchen stood apart silent 
and pale, feeling her benumbed 
or of sensation slowly waking 
ack into life. It seemed to her 
a long time that the talking and 
laughing went on, but it was in 
reality only a few minutes. 

She could uot stand any longer ; 
she sat down, and discovered, as 
she did so, that she was trembling 
from head to foot. The talking . 
and laughing, the questioning a 
answering, the exclamations and 
cries, raged on for a time, then 
lessened and ceased. Adalbert, 
worn out with the excitement, was 
wheeled from the room ; Ascelinde 
hastened off to order a repast for 
the famished captive ; Kurt’s emo- 
tions demanded a cigar in the open 
air; and Mr Howard declared that 
it was an ideal fishing evening, and 
that he meant to land a trout 
before sunset. 

One by one they ail dropped off ; 
and Gretchen raising her eyes, 
discovered that she and Vincenz 
Komers were alone in the room, 

He turned towards her with his 
usual quiet, almost sad smile—that 
smile, the recollection of which had 
tortured her for three long days. 

* Will you not tell me that you 
are glad to see me alive?” he 
asked, a little wistfully ; “you have 
not said a word to me yet.” 

No, she had not said a word to 
him ; she was the only one who 
had not welcomed him back. Even ° 
now she had not regained her 

ower of speech. Her eyes were 
aoe upon him, scanning his 
features, as people look at long-lost 
treasures which they have thought 
never to see again. He was pale 
and weary-looking, she began to 
recognise now, as she met the 

aze of those earnest brown eyes, 
which she had thought never to 
meet again on this side of the grave. 

He was waiting for her to 
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speak, and she tried to speak. 

er lips moved, but her voice 
seemed strangled in her throat. It 
was in a wretched starved little 
voice that she stammered at last— 

“ Yes, I am glad.” 

The word struck upon her ear 
with a sense of almost ludicrous 
disproportion. Her feeling at the 
moment was, that if she were to 
ro the rest of her life on her 

nees thanking Providence for 
* this blessing, it would be as nothing 
in comparison to her gratitude. 
Glad! That was a word which 
people used when they thought of 
a lapdog’s fortunate escape, or of 
a pet canary-bird’s recovery. How 
could she use it with regard to the 
happiness of her life ? 

Glad and sorry—those are the 
words we use; and glad was as 
little able to express what she felt 
now, as sorry would have failed to 
describe her feelings of the last 
terrible days. There was nothin 
in the word she used which coul 
speak of that tremulous feeling of 
joy to which only now her stunned 
senses were beginning to awake. 

Vincenz heard the little cold 
speech, and turned away with a 
sigh of disappointment. He had 
only = for some sign of friendly 
sympathy, nothing more. 

But already Gretchen’s senses 
were coming back to life. The 
sound of her own voice, and of that 
pitiable adjective she had used, 
seemed to show her all at once the 
astonishing depth of her happiness. 

Very slowly she raised her 
heavy eyelids. There, close to her 
on the table, lay that half-finished 
letter, which need never be finished 
now. There she had been able to 
express what she felt, aa now 
she was so powerless. Despair 
had given her words, but joy made 
her dumb. Should she destroy the 
paper? Yes, surely. Her con- 
fession was not wanted now. 
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Her fingers were upon the sheet; 
her breath was coming fast, and 
every moment that rush of trem- 
ulous joy was rising higher and 
growing clearer in her heart, 

She took the paper, but she did 
not tear it up: hardly knowing 
what she did, with a sudden im- 
pulse she turned to Vincenz and 
placed the letter in his hand ; then 
walking to the open window, stood 
there waiting an eternity—an eter- 
a of five minutes. 

r Komers, in some surprise, 
had taken the paper and was read- 
ing it slowly. It took him a long 
time to read anything without his 
spectacles. 

Gretchen, standing with her face 
to the open window, was blind to 
the mountain-range before her, and 
deaf to every sound in the valley. 
Her whole attention was concen- 
trated upon that faint rustle of 
paper behind her. Even the loud 
voice of the rushing Djernis was 
for her drowned in the flutter of 
that paper. She did not regret 
what she had done, though she suf- 
fered acutely ; she had been re- 
solved nut to spare herself. She 
did not dare to hope for that which 
she had forfeited ; she asked for no 
more than his forgiveness. He 
should know that his great love 
had conquered her at last. 

She heard him turn the first 
page, she heard him turn the second 
page, and then she hid her face in 

er hands. She knew what was 
written on that third page, and he 
was reading it now. 

Then came two minutes of the 
most torturing suspense which 
Gretchen had known in her life. 
She heard nothing, till at last—at 
last she heard the sound of his 
voice. 

“Gretchen !” he cried out, and, 
turning towards him, she saw his 
face as he stood with his arms 
stretched out towards her. 
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“ Gretchen, is it to be ?—is it to 
be after all?” 

And now, at sight of the yearn- 
ing love in his eyes, of thé fire of 
happiness in his face—now Gret- 
chen shrank back frightened at 
the thought of what she had done. 
She drooped her head, and stood 
before him trembliug, while a 
scorching blush flowed upwardsand 
stained the whiteness of her cheek. 

He came towards her with that 
fire still in his eyes, and all at once 
the long strain gave way. Her 
happiness was too great to be calm- 
ly borne. In her weakness and 
her excitement she sank on her 
knees before him, weeping passion- 
ate tears, holding his hands and 
kissing them in a transport of in- 
effable joy, of gratitude, and of 
love. 

And, after all, it was to be. 
After all her dreams of greatness, 
and in the very teeth of the prix de 
logique, this was the pass to which 
the ambitious, the mercenary, the 
calculating Gretchen had brought 
herself. She had tried conscien- 
tiously to stifle the poetry of her 
nature ; she had striven to silence 
her impulsive yearnings, to chill 
the warmth of her generous young 
heart ; and now she.thanked hea- 
ven that she had striven in vain. 

Perhaps she had _ never so 


. thoroughly deceived others as she 


had completely deceived herself. 
She certainly had not deceiv 
Vincenz Komers. Had his lover’s 
instinct not told. him that she was 
other than what she painted her- 
self, such a man could not have | 
loved her so long. No two men - 
are ever fascinated by the same 
woman for the self-same reason; 
the contrast between the poetical 
in her appearance, and the prosaic 
in her speeches, which had so fas- 
cinated Istvan Tolnay, would have 
had no power over Vincenz Kom- 
ers. It was just because he looked 
deeper, and discerned the unreality 
of this display of realism, that he 
loved her. It was just because she 
was so illogical with all her logic, 
so foolish with all her wisdom, so 
ignorant with all her learning, so 
weak with all her strength,—it 
was just because she was not that 
which she prided herself to be, that 
Vincenz loved her. 

And his reward had come at last 
—his loyalty was crowned, his faith 
triumphant. Gretchen herself had 
defeated herself ; for now of her | 
own free will she had surrendered 
to that love which twice she had. 
laughed to scorn. 

his was the way in which Gret- 

chen’s fortune was made; this was 
the treasure which Gretchen found, 
if not in Gaura Dracului, yet cer-. 
tainly by means of Gaura Draculut. 


CHAPTER XLI.—THE HOUR AND THE MAN. 


** Doch mit des Geschickes Machten 
Ist Kein ew’ger Bund zu flechten 
Und das Ungliick schreitet schnell.” 


Late that night, a solitary bear- 
hunter sat in the forest with his 
dog. He sat before a roaring fire. 
A tall tree-stem had been hollowed 
out, and flamed mperenes. scattering 
spate and blackening slowly at 
the edges. This is a very different 
fire from that humble ember-pile 
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beside which Sancu and Duman 
had lain encamped; for Istvan Tol- 
nay is king of the valley and of 
the forest, and he can burn as many 
trees as it pleases him to destroy. 

Bvt there is not much expres- 
sion of pleasure in the attitude of 
that man who sits silent and sul- 
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len on the forest moss. From the 
moment when he had stood behind 
his curtain, furtively watching the 
triumphant progress of the rival 
he thought to have slain, there had 
been no peace for him. 

It was scarcely a relief to find 
that he was not a murderer. In 
spite of his blasphemous boasts to 
the contrary, he might not have 
been able to do the act over again; 
but he was capable of regretting 
that his attempt had been a failure. 
He had snatched up his long-un- 
used gun, and, under a double im- 

ulse, he had plunged into the 
Forest thickness. e could not 
bear to be witness of the happiness 
which he knew to be in store for 
his rival, and he felt that he must 
free himself from the desperate 
attempts of that other woman-whom 
he had deceived and cast off. 

She had come to his room again, 
she had again wept and upbraided 
him; there was no safety from her 
despair, except in flight. 

“You told me to wait until 
Gaura Dracului was found,” she 
had urged upon him with merci- 
. less tenacity.. “I have waited, 
and Gaura Dracului is found.” 

As he sat there in brooding 
silence, with his gun cast idly be- 
side him, he was not thinking of 
the e he had ostensibly come 
up here to hunt. He stared gloom- 
ily into the crackling fire, never 
lifting his chin from off his hand. 
Some morbid fascination had drawn 
him to-day away from his usual 

ath, and towards this part of the 
forest which had been the centre of 


interest — these last days. He 


had thought he would like to see 
the place again; but being once up 
here, that wish had turned to a re- 

ugnance. Though he was but a 
ew dozen steps from the spot, he 
had abandoned his intention, and 
had halted. Kindling a fire with 
the aid of the lad who accompanied 
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him, he had sat down here to rest 
and meditate. 

The forest has not changed.its 
aspect since that night, though 
autumn is creeping on slowly to- 
wards winter. Soon the forest will 


be bleak and colourless, its moss 


buried in winter snows, its trees 
bared to the lash of the bitter No- 
vember winds. Then the solitude 
will be more sensible even than it 
is now, and the bear alone will 
stalk across the desolate scene, 
master of the wide forest around. 
The forest has seldom been so beau- 
tiful; for, with the colours of 
autumn, it has preserved the ful- 
ness of summer. Throughout all 
the autumn the weather has been 
so still and clear that scarcely a 
leaf has fallen; but this evening 
the boughs are rustling, very gent- 
ly as yet, and now and then a 
coloured leaf flutters down, blazes 
up for a moment, red or yellow, in 
the firelight, and shrivels to ashes 
as it naar. ote the burning tree. 

Tolnay noticed nothing of his 
surroundings ; he sat and stared, 
for how long he did not know—for 
hours perhaps—at the cracklin 
flame which was leaping higher an 
crackling more loudly in the soft! 
rising wind. Once a red spar 
flew towards him and alighted 
on the moss at his feet. Tolna 
watched it absently, as it smouls 
dered for a moment, struggled to” 
live, almost succeeded, an then 
died out. The moss was very dry, 
he thought, as he stared back into 
the fire. He did not think of the 
spark or of the dry moss again, un- 
til presently Pasha growled beside 
him, and another figure showed it- 
self within the range of firelight. 
The Bohemian had been at work 
cutting shingles in a farther part 
of the forest, and being on his way 
homewards, his attention had been 
attracted by the blazing tree. 

His object in approaching the 
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fire was to offer a respectful warn- 


cs Herr Baron,” he timidly began. 

“Ha!” said Tolnay, with savage 
impatience. 

“Herr Baron, I do not think 
such a fire is safe in such weather.” 

“Go to the devil !” said Tolnay, 
sullenly ; “I have not asked your 
opinion.” 

“And the wind is rising, too. 
Listen !” 

Tolnay: raised his head for a 
moment. There was a distant 
moan of branches slowly swaying, 
a sortof melancholy whine coming 
from the depth of the forest ; no 
doubt the wind was rising. He 
cast a glance at the tall burning 
stem ; the sparks were flying faster 
than before. 

“Leave me alone,” he said, irri- 
tably ; “I know what I am doing.” 

The tone and look intimidated 
the Bohemian, but by no means 
satisfied him. He shook his head 
in his gentle but obstinate manner, 
whispered something to the lad 
who had been nourishing the 
flame with pieces of dry stick 
which he threw into the hollow of 
the burning trunk, and then with- 
drew from the scene, though onl 
to a little distance. He kept well 
out of the circle of light where 
that moody hunter sat, but he felt 
it his duty to watch over the burn- 
ng tree. 

stvan resumed his meditations, 
He had forgotten the warnin 
almost as soon as it was uttered. 
Once only Pasha’s uneasy moaning 
roused him for a minute. The dog 
was sitting upright, with ears erect, 
listening to the rising gale as 
though it had been the howl of 
a pack of hungry wolves. The 
Roumanian lad, too, was no longer 
feeding the fire, but sat on his 
heels, staring agape and aghast 
into the black forest. ; 
“Look to the fire,” said Istvan. 


row 


_ 


“Why have you stopped throw- 
ing sticks ?” 
said He told me not to,” gasped the 

“Is he your master, or am I!” 

“But the wind, Domnu /”(mas- 
ter). 

“Do as you are told, young 
hound!” said Istvan, savagely. 
“The fire must blaze ; throw the 
sticks, else I might be tempted to 
throw in your wretched carcass,” 

“ Domno ferestie!” (so help 
God!) muttered the boy, hastily 
flinging in a handful of dry sticks, 
but turning pale as he saw the. 
fresh blaze. 

Again Istvan sat plunged in 
sullen silence. He never noticed 
how by slow degrees that melan- 
choly whine in the distance swelled 
into a howl; nor how beside him 
the stir of leaves grew to a rustle, 
and the rustle to a sharp con- 
tinued rush. 

It was after a long interval that 
the Bohemian stood beside him 
again, and urgently renewed his 
warning. 

When Istvan looked up this 
time he saw that the leaves were 
no longer fluttering singly, but 
were showering down in dense 
masses, whirled from side to side 
by the rising wind. They had 
hung on the trees ready to fall at 
the first breath of air, and now 
each new gust which swept alon 
stripped them off by hundreds an 
thousands. The branches groaned 
and creaked, and the wind whistled 
fiercer wey instant, rising in 
strength with fearful rapidity. 

“Herr Baron,” urged the Bohe- 
mian, desperately, “ implore you; 
it will soon be too late ! 

It was too late already while he 
spoke, though Istvan, roused at 
length from his reckless apathy, 
had started to his feet. The trees 
on each side had caught the flame, 
and were flaring up high. The fly- 
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in os alighted on the ground, 
and the fire spread greedily along 
the dry moss. 
Though the three men stamped 
‘ upon the flames at their feet, and 
threw themselves on the ground in 
the hope of stifling them, it was no 
use ; they broke out on the right 
just as they had been extinguished 
on the left. The fire flew along 
as though fed by a train of gun- 
powder. Within the space of five 
minutes, more than ten trees were 
burning ; and whereas it had at 
first been a question of suppressing 
the fire, it had now become a prob- 
lem of bare escape. The storm 
had risen to a hurricane; the 
wind no longer howled—it roared 
through the length and breadth of 
the forest. The trees comported 
themselves like frantic creatures. 
They writhed as if in agony : the 
lesser giants bent till they were 
doubled, like suppliants imploring 
for mercy ; then springing upright, 
they seemed to rush at each other 
with threatening arms tossed on 


high. 

They rocked and heaved and 
shrieked, flinging the flame to each 
other, and spitting out red sparks, 
which carried the destruction far- 
ther and ever farther. It seemed 
as though an army of demons had 
been let loose, and were playin 
their wild gambols with a fast an 
furious glee. 

It would have been a glorious 
sight for any one who could have 
dared to watch it ; and for some 
minutes Tolnay did stand, in for- 

etfulness of the danger, revelling 
in the destruction which suited his 
high-strung mood so well, lookin 
at the leaping fire as though it ha 
been a display of Seowoohe lit for 
his enjoyment. But the flames had 
all but reached him, and the other 
men were shouting to him that he 
must fly. 

“ Heilige Maria of the Wunder- 


baum at Choteborschwitz!” the 
Bohemian called in his despair, 
“ The forest is lost if there comes 
no rain,” 

Istvan turned to escape from 
the fire, but was pursued and sur- 
rounded by the fiery demons, 
To any one with a small amount 
of presence of mind, the danger 
would not even now have been 
imminent ; but, whether from care- 
lessness or from excitement, Ist- 
van had made a mistake in his 
direction—he had placed himself 
to the windward of the burning 
trees. His nerves were overstrain- 
ed to-day, and believing his retreat 
cut off, his coolness of mind forsook 
him. Instead of forcing his way 
to the leeward of the fire, he at- 
tempted to escape in front of it, 
Deafened by the noise of the hurri- 
cane, blinded by the glare of the 
flame, and choked by the stifling 
curls gf smoke, he pressed onwards. 
The air was thick with flyin 
leaves, and hot with sparks which 
beat against his face. 

It was scarcely possible to stand 
upright ; he clutched on to the tree- 
stems as he passed for support ; he 
tried to run, not knowing where 
he was going, nor where were the 
other men. His dog, leaping on 
him in his distress, bewildered him 

et more with his terrified howls, 

e had lost sight of everything 
except that yellow glare, and he 
was flying from it for his very life. 

Right through the midst of the 
hurricane the sound of a voice call- 
ing pierced to his ears for a mo- 
ment. He could hear that it was 
a shout of distress, but he could 
not know that it was a warning 
ery which said— 

“ Not that way ! not that wa 

All he saw was the dazzling 
glare ; while the cry that might 
have saved him was drowned in 
the hiss of the wind and the crash 
of the falling trunks. 


bee 
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CHAPTER XLII.—THE MISSING KING. 


“ Masters, I have to tell a tale of woe, 
A tale of folly and of wasted life.” 


A panic struck upon the Her- 
cules Baths. Late at night the cry 
arose— 

“The woods are burning!” 

Though the fire was still afar, 

et from below in the valley the 

ying sparks could be seen, the 
unsteady glare against the sky, and 
the columns of black smoke rolling 
hither and thither as they were 
driven by the furious wind. 

Every person who had turned 
out on the road, attempting to 
brave the hurricane for the sake 
of his curiosity, stared upwards at 
the night-sky, anxiously calculating 
what were the chances of rain. 
Rain was the only hope, as those 
who had before witnessed such 
forest-fires knew only too well. 
When the fire had reached such 
dimensions as this, it must rage, 
either until it was satisfied, or 
until the weather changed. The 
dry forests burnt like matchwood, 
and there was no reason why they 


should not burn for days and 


weeks, if rain did not fall. The 
Hercules Baths themselves were 
in danger. Some wild attempts 
were made to extinguish the rag- 
ing element ;' every man with a 
pair of strong arms, and a spark 
of adventure within him, forced 
his way up the hills towards the 
place of destruction. But they 
os gp as well have stayed at home 
and saved their time and their 
breath ; they were as helpless as 
children, in their attempts to check 
those leaping flames which spran 
from crag to crag, and ran up an 
down the sides of each wooded 
ravine they reached in their tri- 
umphant progress. 

ith every hour the excitement 


—Morazis. s 


of the public mind grew. “ Where 
is the Baron?” was murmured at 
first ; and then it was cried aloud, 
“ Where is the Baron ?” , 

The panic-stricken people wanted 
a voice to reassure them—a recog- 
nised authority round which to 
rally ; and they cried for the Baron, 
The extempore firemen rushed 
upon their operations without 
method and without leader—for 
the Baron was not there. Since the 
valley was in danger why was the 
valley king not at his post ? 

Next morning broke, and again 
every one looked upwards at the 
sky. It was not blue, as the sky 
for many days had been. Never 
had a grey sky been welcomed with 
such heartfelt gratitude as that one 
was to-day. here was rain in 
that sky, if it would only fall ; but 
the wind hurried the drifting clouds 
across, and tore them to shreds in 
its fury. The black smoke had 
drawn nearer now—the very air 
smelt of it; but the sparks were 
not seen by daylight. 

All day long the clouds hurried 
past, and the rent stood afd 
stared from the black smoke to the 
grey vault above. 

Late in the afternoon a man, 
leading with him a dog, presented 
himself at the Mohrs’ apartments. 
It was the Bohemian ; he had come 
straight from the hills, from the 
place where the fire was raging, 
and the dog which he led with him 
was Pasha. All efforts to quench 
the fire had been abandoned, and 
all hopes were now placed in 
nothing but those grey clouds 
above. 

' The Bohemian’s clothes were 
singed and torn, his hands were 
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blackened with soot ; he was paler 
than he had ever been, and his 
blue eyes had a look of terror in 
them, as if they had gazed on some 
dreadful sight, which still pursued 
him in memory. 

The Bohemian had a ghastly tale 
to'tel] ; he shuddered and crossed 
himself as he told it, while the 
whining Pasha beside him uneasily 
scratched the floor. 

“He stood like a man in a 
dream, staring at the flames. I 
shouted to him that it was time to 
fly ; and then at last he turned and 

ed wildly round him, and seeing 
the blaze on all sides, he must have 
lost his head, for he ran away from 
us instead of towards us—stagger- 
ing like a drunkard. I tried to 
follow him; for at the moment 
that he turned, I remembered that 
straight the way he was running, 
there lay Gaura Dracului. I 
struggled after him with all my 
strength, and all the time I kept 
shouting, ‘ Not that way ! not that 
way!’ I am hoarse to-day with 
that shouting, but last night in the 
gele I scarcely heard my own voice. 
or a moment more I caught sight 
of him with his arms round atree ; 
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but the tree was burning already» 
and it fell with him. I heard the 
crash, and I saw him vanish. [I 
knew then that I was too late, 
though I went on shouting in de- 
spair. 

“I could not even reach the edge 
of the hole until this morning ; for 
very soon it became the centre of 
the fire. To-day I was there. The 
tree which fell with him made a 
charred bridge across the place; 
the trunk was smouldering still, 
and its last sparks threw light 
down the black hole. His do 
crouched beside the spot, an 
growled as I came near,—the poor 
beast’s hair is singed off half its 
back. Of Baron Tolnay I saw 
nothing more.” 

The Bohemian had not yet fin- 
ished his terrible story when there 
was a sound like a gentle tap on 
the window-pane. It was the first 
raindrop, and now the second fol- 
lowed, and the third, and the 
rain was coming down fast and 
thick. 

The Hercules Baths were saved, 
and the panic was past. 

The fire had cost thousands of 
trees, and one human life. 


CHAPTER XLIII.—WHAT PEOPLE SAID. 


“* Was der rohe Aberglaube dem Teufel zur Last — he biirdet der halbe Philosoph dem 


Schicksal auf.—BENZEL- 


The summer is over, and the 
monotonous rain pours down in 
torrents. The sky, which for so 
many weeks had been bright and 
distant, like the vault of a colossal 
dome, has darkened now and low- 
ered; into the vault of a coiossal 
dungeon ; and with every hour it 

ws darker and sinks lower, as 
t ough with its weight it would 
grind the earth to powder. 

Damp veils wrap the hill-tops 
away from sight: from morning 
to night the rolling mist floats in 
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and out of the gorge above the 
Cursalon, like the ghost of the dead 
summer, returned to haunt the 
scenes of its glory, and to weep 
over the retreats that once were 
its own. 

Gaura Dracului lies once more 
solitary ; but its mask is torn from 
it. Charred trunks are heaped 
around it ; the fringe of creepers 
has been devoured by the flames. 
Retribution has fallen at last on the 
hypocritical flowerets that helped 
to hide this danger of the forest. 
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It will be long before Gaura Dra- 
eului can build up its screen again 
and weave its veil anew. The 
aspect of the place is metamor- 
phosed. These surviving trees 
that stand now so still and drip- 
ping, can they be the same that 
comported themselves so franti- 
cally on the night of the fire? 
They stare down motionless upon 
the destruction at their feet ; they 
are shedding tears of penance over 
their late outbreak of fury. 

A very few —_ still linger at 
the Hercules Baths. Mr Howard 
has gone back to his native country, 
alittle softened towards foreigners 
in general—which fact he proved 
by nominally lending, but virtually 
giving to Kurt the money which is 
to satisfy Herr Mandelbaum. 

“TI always thought that young 
man would prove fatal to my 

urse,” he confided to Lady Blanche 

oward on the homeward journey. 
“I said so to myself on the very 
first occasion when he addressed 
me by the river-side.” 

But though softened towards 
foreigners in general, Mr Howard 
is implacable towards Roumanian 
officials in particular; he vows 
that he will get back his salmon- 
flies, even though he has to go 
as far as the English consul at 
Bucharest. 

Of the guests who are still here, 
there is one who will not leave the 
Hercules Baths until he starts on 
the longest voyage of all. Adal- 
bert. will die at this place, which 
for so many years has lived as an 
ideal in his mind. 

Hercules and his waters, for all 
their power, have been too weak 
_ toundo the harm of that Ash- Wed- 

nesday catastrophe. Once Adal- 
bert, in the prime of his youth, 
standing at the foot of the beech- 
tree in the world above, had seemed 
to rival the forest-king in vigour 
and in life; and now they might 
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well rival each other in their ruin 
—for man and tree alike are 
broken. 

Though Adalbert has not found 
health in the Hercules valley, 
Gretchen has found happiness 
there. Her father will die with 
his mind at rest, for he leaves his 
treasure safe in the hands of an 
honest man. 

That which was a comfort to 
Adalbert was a blow to Ascelinde, 
For a second time she had to un- 
build her ideal Draskécs—for a : 
second time to root up the avenue, 
pull down the park-wall, and turn 
off the waters of her lake. 

One other and heavier blow she 
had been spared. Vincenz had. ~ 
thought it more merciful not to 
mention to her, that in the course 
of winding up affairs at Draskécs, 
various papers he had come. across 
had denoted with tolerable distinct- 
ness that that nine-pointed crown 
which had been the joy and pride ~ 
of her life did not by any exist- 
ing right belong to the name of 
Damianovics. It appeared that. 
a great-grandfather’s name having, 
borne some -resemblance in soun 
to the title in question, had become 
metamorphosed into Count, and 
adorned by a crown, which was in 
reality fictitious. In those lower 
Danubian provinces on the borders 
of Hungary, even a title can be 
appropriated with tolerable im- 
punity. As long as it belongs to 
no one else, a bold or ingenious 
aspirant is more or less welcome to 
have it, even if it belongs as little 
to himself as to the others. There - 
was nothing to be gained by 
telling the truth ; so Vincenz kept 
his discovery to himself. 
could see only heartless cruelty in 
taking from Ascelinde the last 
shadow of her grandeur. What 
indeed would remain of the poor 
Countess were she to be un- 
crowned ? 
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Between Belita and Gretchen 
there is a coolness which will pro- 
bably last for life. After all the 
counsels and pains bestowed upon 
what she called “the education of 
‘Gretchen’s mind,” her ingratitude 
was to be regarded as something 
far sharper than the  serpent’s 
tooth. “You have been an im- 
postor,” she wrote, “from begin- 
ning to end. The prix de logique 
should have been mine and not 
yours; but I suspected it all 
‘through, for I distrusted your na- 
tion. Farewell, Margherita! Qou 
meant well ; but you area German, 
and you could rot escape that com- 
monplace taint of sentimentality, 
against which my prophetic spirit 
80 often has warned you.” 

With this one outburst of bitter 
reproaches the Countess’s letters 
ceased ; but after a time she soft- 
ened so far as to send Gretchen a 
fashion-plate with the last “idea” 
for wedding-dresses, and since then 
the only form of correspondence 
between them has been an occa- 
‘sional ‘ Journal de Modes,’ address- 
ed in Belita’s hand—“ To save the 

oor child from becoming too hope- 
essly dowdy,” as she explained to 
Ludovico. “ Because she has mar- 
ried a man who wears antedilu- 
vian boots, it is no reason why 
she should look like a fright her- 
self.” 

Tolnay’s death was much com- 
mented on, and the opinions pro- 
nounced were as numerous as 
various. 

The Bohemian said, with a sad 
shake of the head, that there is no 
escape from fate, and that when a 
man’s day: and hour have come, he 
must be content to die. 

There were men who said that 
it had not been an accident at all, 
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but a suicide. Had it not been for 
the account of the Bohemian, ag 
eye-witness, Gretchen herself might . 
have believed this version; but 
though her self-confidence was 
shaken for ever—though she had 
learnt a bitter lesson—she was at 
least spared that remorse. 

There were women who said 
that he must have been mad had. 
he killed himself for the sake of 
that German girl with the golden 
hair and the large grey eyes; and ~ 
there were others who said that, 
after all, her eyes were not so very 
large, nor her hair so very goiden, 
and that he should have remem- 
bered that there are many other 
comely women in the world. “It 
is a pity,” they said, “for he was 
a good-looking man !” 

here was one woman who said 
that she would go up the moun- 
tains and fling herself after him. 
Princess Tryphosa meant what she 
said ; but as the idea did not occur 
to her until she had returned to 
Bucharest, no one was alarmed by 
the threat. 

The peasants of the valley alone 
took the catastrophe as the ful- 
filment of an inevitable doom. 
They bowed lower than ever as 
they passed the stone statue, and 
whispered to each other that the 
spirits of Gaura Dracului had 
received the sacrifice which once 
in every hundred years was due to 
them. 

“It was sworn on the club of 
Hercules,” they murmured in awe, 
“and therefore it was to be.” 

Gaura Dracului has indeed been 
found, but nothing has been found 
beyond the mere spot. The moun- 
tains have kept their secrets— 
perhaps they will keep them for 
ever ! 
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Lorp TEnnyson’s third historical 
drama is decidedly his best. As of 
old its wont, the third wave has 
reached a higher line than the two 
which went before it. His Henry 
II. is a more thoroughly living 
man than his Harold; his Rosa- 
mond interests us more than his 
Edith ; if he has not altogether 
succeeded with his hero’s many- 
sided character, he has at least 
produced an ideal portrait of Becket 
which must be contemplated with 
pleasure. The situations in his 
new tragedy are much more strik- 
ing, its catastrophe more dramatic, 
than those of ‘Queen Mary,’ 
superior as that play is, in almost 
all respects to its immediate suc- 
cessor. Few and feeble as they 
are compared with what they might 
have been, there are also in ‘ Beck- 
et’ more pathetic lines, more say- 
ings worth remembering, more 
passages worth quoting, than in 
the two other dramas put to- 
gether. 

Yet to say this is, after all, to 
say but little, when we consider the 
vast superiority of the argument, 
which might well have enabled a 
genius inferior to Lord Tennyson’s 
to rise to a very considerable 
height. Of the innumerable dramas 
sketched out for us in English 
history there is not a finer subject 
for a tragedy than the murder, 
with its causes, of the great Arch- 
bishop Thomas in his own cathedral, 
and there are few more touching 
among those presented to us by 
English legend than the tale of 
Fair Rosamond; therefore, while the 
poet who, not adequately treating 
either theme, has yet skillfully com- 
bined the two, and given a measure 


of justice to each, must be held 
worthy of a prize, it is still a prize 
less magnificent and less lastin 
than those never-fading bays whic 
the hand of Melpomene twines for 
her most favoured votaries. 

The very combination of history 
and legend which has here given the 
dramatist such splendid opportuni- 
ties has proved a snare to him. 
He has suffered his underplot to 
encroach too much on his main 
plot. The true tragedy, the friends 
severed by stress of circum- 
stances, and set to fight out till 
death the battle between Church 
and State—each, in the judgment 
of a contemporary, zealous for God, 
yet each at times doing what his 
Own conscience condemns—is not, 
indeed, ever lost sight of ; but it is 
interfered with by the perpetual 
intrusion of Rosamond Clifford. 
Considering the darker blots on 
Henry the Second’s life, we need 
not, indeed, blame the poet who has 
materially vai, Sen is guilt in 
relation to her by prolonging their 
mysterious connection and its con- 
sequent deceptions many years 
after the true date of the unac- 
knowledged wife’s retirement to 
the safe shelter of a convent : it is 
only thus that he can make the 
Archbishop’s murder the result of 
the Queen’s wrath, braved by him 
in order to save Rosamond’s life 
in this world,and the King’s in order 
to save it eternally. But Becket’s 
right conduct in that last and 
critical moment only makes his 
previous tolerance the more inex- 
plicable: even harder to under- 
stand in a medieval Churchman 
than it is to explain how the very 
modern-looking plan of the retreat 
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at Woodstock, which Henry and 
his Prime Minister are first seen 

ring over, came into their 

ands. The King’s earliest and 
latest confidences to him concern 
Rosamond ; Rosamond’s name is 
on Eleanor’s lips alike in private 
and in public ; Rosamond’s bower, 
from the prologue to the conclusion, 
is the great attractive or repulsive 
foree—the mark at which the 
Queen’s coarse and base plots aim 
—the spot round which she prowls 
for long in an ineffectual way 
wholly inexplicable in so clever 
and so powerful a woman—the 
place, in a word, from which. all 
the great interests of the kingdom, 
all other loves and hatreds, await 
the signal before they finally move. 
Lord Tennyson is as much be- 
witched by Rosamond‘ as Henry 
himself, and her influence on his 
drama is not wholly beneficial. 
When he should have been depic- 


ting the anguish of a loyal heart 
forced to seem disloyal to his king 
through the paramount claims of 
loyalty to his God, his gaze is dis- 
tracted by the sight of the fair 
Clifford fleeing the unwelcome pur- 
suit of Fitzurse through the streets 


of London. When his utmost 
strength should have been put 
forth to enable Henry to not wholly 
forfeit the spectator’s sympathies 
in spite of the ungrateful part 
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which circumstances allot to him 
throughout the drama, his .atten- 
tion is called off by warblings (not 
altogether melodious) in the forest 
of Woodstock, and by his heroine’s 
sometimes childish, as well ag 
childlike, talk. 

This being so, it is the more re- 
markable that of the two great 
opportunities which his conception 
of Rosamond’s character and story 
afforded, Lord Tennyson has de- 
liberately passed over one. Rosa- 
mond’s ignorance of her supposed 
husband’s prior union with the 
heiress of Guienne is enlightened 
(fourteen years or so later than in 
actual fact) by a garrulous attend- 
ant. Whatfollows? A scene be- 
tween her and Henry, in which 
the outraged dignity of the high- 
born lady is kept in check by the 
tenderness of the woman ? in which: 
love for her child’s father restrains 
the full expression of her sense of 
the wrong which that child has 
suffered ? in which a broken heart 
is seen preparing to lay itself ona 
holier one than the earthly one 
where its offering has been 80 
vain? Or if not this at least a 
soliloquy showing how love and 
duty strive in a noble breast? 
Neither the one nor the other— 
only two lines importing that 
little Geoffrey is to be henceforth 
his mother’s sole comfort :— 


“* Nay, if I lost him, now 
The folds have fallen from the mystery, 
And left all naked, I were lost indeed ;” 


And her subsequent declaration to Eleanor— 


“ T am not so happy I could not die myself.” 


Here, as in several other places, 
the painter has veiled Agamem- 
non’s face, in despair of being able 
to portray its changing lineaments. 
For not here only—though here 
most conspicuously — we seem in 
reading ‘ Becket’ to be reading a 
clever sketch of a play, but not the 


completed work, and feel inclined 
to ask for the omitted and deeply 
important scenes. What we have 
is more or less good ; but to brin 

us into full acquaintance wi 

the persons represented we need 
much more, to make room for 
which many things here bestowed 
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on us might well have been swept 
away. 

The second great opportunity 
has been used ; but how far well? 
To what extent is the Queen Elea- 
nor, who finds her way at last 
into the bower of oodstock, 
armed with the traditional poison 
and dagger, the meet companion 
of the Lady Macbeths and Cly- 
temnestras of the stage? The 
poet’s delineation of her through- 
out the rest of the play is true 
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to what history tells us of her. 
The child of the sunny South, the 
lover of the troubadour’s strains, 
herself a poetess, grieved and 
amazed to find her once peerless. 
beauty waning, and those charms” 
which Christian and Saracen have 
alike found irresistible proving now 
powerless to retain her youthful 
husband’s heart, the Eleanor of 
the Prologue’s pretty song gives 
us the poetic aspect of her situa- 
tion and character :— 


‘* Over ! the sweet summer closes, 

The reign of the roses is done ; 
Over and gone with the roses, 

And over and gone with the sun. 
Over ! the sweet summer closes, 

And never a flower at the close ; 
Over and gone with the roses, 

And winter again and the snows.” 


The prose which follows the 
song,—in those bitter words which 
show her heart to be an extinct 
volcano, and by those evil and foul 
designs which reveal into what 
black and writhing shapes the hot 
lava of her Courts of Love, of her 
unholy crusade, and of the mani- 
fold p rnin through which she 
dragged her royal robes at Paris, 
has,petrified,—setsbefore us a repul- 
sive picture, but a correct one, as 
far as it goes, of the divorced wife 
of Louis of France. True, years 
of sorrow are to purify this hope- 
lessly bad woman, as she now 
seems, into something which in 
advanced age shall not be wholly 
unvenerable ; England shall bless 
as aregent her whom it scorned as 
aqueen. But this lies in the far 
future. Her sons, Henry and Geof- 
frey,—concerning whom Eleanor is 
one day to pen to the Pope these 
pathetic words, “ The young King 
and the Count of Brittany sleep in 
the dust, while their most unhappy 
mother is constrained to live on, 
tormented irremediably by the 
memory of her dead,”—are as yet 


children; and the repentance which 
their sad fate is to work in her is 
far distant. Nevertheless its pos- 
sibility should somehow have been 
foreshadowed ; as it is not eitherin 
the Prologue or inany of the other 
scenes in which Eleanor is an 
actress. But the more refined 
and diabolical the malice which 
the dramatist, without historical 
foundation, attributes to her 
against; Rosamond, the less are 
his readers prepared for her en- 
trance in the fourth act in the 
character which the old ballad 
assigns her. His Eleanor is her- 
self unprepared for it. She has 
long song her rival’s secret re- 
treat, she has armed herself with 
the fatal bowl and dagger; but 
when she stands face to face with 
Rosamond she does not know what 
to do with them, and the reader 
feels instinctively that she is in a 
false position, in which the drama- 
tist has placed a puppet rather 
than the real woman ; whose South- 
ern refinement would have shrunk 
from shedding blood with her own 
hand—whose Provengal quick-wit- 
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tedness would have committed the 
deed to some trusty follower, to 
be sacrificed, if needful, to the 
ge anger in her own: place. 
In short, Lord Tennyson has been 
too faithful to history, as far as 
Eleanor’s main outline is con- 
cerned, to play it false with im- 
punity. He has prepared no 
mighty lioness to ae with a 
leap and a roar on his defenceless 
lamb; and when the hybrid he 
turns loose upon it misses its 


spring, the spectator feels neither 
relieved nor disappointed. How 
much more life there is in Schiller’s 
meeting of Queen Elizabeth with 
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Mary Stuart than in this meeti 
of Eleanor and Rosamond! There 
indeed they speak daggers, though 
they use none. But here Eleanor’s 
dagger is a feint, and her tongue 
not sharp, though vile. 
Rosamond’s demeanour, on the 
other hand is beautiful and natural 
—natural when, to save her life for 
her little son’s sake, she kneels to 
the wicked Queen ; noble as well 
as natural when, using her lately 
gained knowledge of that Queen’s 
guilt, she appeals to heaven against 
her, while she rejects with horror 
the degrading terms on which she 
offers to spare her and her child ;— 


‘*T am a Clifford, 
My son a Clifford and Plantagenet. 


‘ . A Both of us shall die, 
And I will fly with my sweet boy to heaven, 
And shriek to all the saints among the stars : 
‘ Eleanor of Aquitaine, Eleanor of England ! 
Murdered by that adulteress Eleanor, 

Whose doings are a horror to the East, 


A hissing in the West!’ 


Have we not heard 


Raymond of Poitou, thine own uncle—nay, 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, thine own husband’s father— 
Nay, even the accurséd heathen Saladdeen— 


Strike ! 


I challenge thee to meet me before God. 


Answer me there.” 


Foiled by Becket’s unexpected 
intervention, and restored quickly 
to her usual cool and sarcastic self, 
it is difficult to see why Eleanor’s 
wrath should wax so hot against 
the man who has done her two 
most essential services—saved her 
from having to answer to the King 
for Rosamond’s blood, and yet re- 
lieved her as effectually from her 
rival as death itself could have 
done, by taking the betrayed lady 
to Godstowe, there to hide that 
rival in the safe retreat of a clois- 
ter. So it is, however. With as 
sudden a change of character as 
that exhibited by the ornament 

iven by her to Henry in the Pro- 
ogue,—which, a crucifix when he 
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bestows it on Rosamond to assist 
her devotions, becomes once more 
a jewelled cross with its great cen- 
tral diamond when reclaimed by 
its former owner at Woodstock,— 
Eleanor forces her way into the 
presence of her suspicious and in- 
dignant spouse, holds up before 
him the tell-tale cross, and, at con- 
siderable personal risk, proclaims 
to him Rosamond’s retirement to 
Godstowe, to which, she says, the 
Archbishop has constrained her; 
and so, making the already all but 
overflowing cup of his indignation 
run over, causes him to utter the 
fatal words, “ Will no man free me 
from this pestilent priest?” ‘The 


dramatist’s not unhappy device of 
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closely linking Rosamond’s for- 
tunes with Becket’s, and making 
the deliverance of the one in the 
spiritual, cause the death of the 
other in the temporal sphere, 
might have been executed with 
less violence to probability. Fitz- 
urse,—a wretchedly contemptible 
being in the pages batons us, who 
slinks after Eleanor’s heels like a 
mongrel cur, and crouches before 
Becket like a beaten hound,— 
might have been allowed to avenge 
his own wrongs, and to show fidel- 
ity after his kind to his royal 
mistress, by telling for her the tale 
which would have exposed him to 
none of her risks in the telling. 
It is characteristic of the ideal 
criminal, thoroughly clever if thor- 
oughly conscienceless, never to ex- 
pend crime uselessly; and it is hard 
on a woman who is nothing if not 
clever, for Lord Tennyson to bring 
her for the last time before the 
audience while engaged in the per- 
petration of such a blunder. 

[f Queen Eleanor’s figure is 
painted in the darkest colours, 
with too little to relieve them, 
that of St Thomas will seem to 
most beholders of this great his- 
torical picture as too uniformly 
bright, and requiring here and 
there a little shading. Lord Ten- 
nyson has not brought out into 
any strong relief the conflict in his 
case between the worldling and the 
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saint, between the habits learned 
in the court and those to be sud- 
denly acquired~in the cloister. 
“What work to make a saint of 
a fine lady!” is the scarcely just 
remark of one of the personages 
in Kingsley’s ‘St Elizabeth’; but 
“ What work to make a saint out 
of a courtier!” must have been 
often Becket’s own exclamation, 
as well as that of, his new friends. 
It. was only when the monks of 
Canterbury began to strip his 
corpse for burial, that they dis- 
covered “ what a true monk ” their 
somewhile distrusted Archbishop 
had been. But nevertheless a fine 
portrait of Becket’s nobler self is 
given us here; and his rapid 
growth up to the medieval stand- 
ard of holiness is well indicated. 
Some of his gains are certainly at 
the expense of his great antagonist; 
for it is little but the worse and 
baser side of Henry’s character 
that we are allowed to behold. 
The champion of the Christian 
laity’s rights is too unchristian 
himself to defend them with any 
hope of success against the, at first 
unwilling, but, when once enlisted, 
most faithful maintainer of the 
opposite cause. Yet Tennyson’s 
hero could have held his own 
against a nobler Henry,—against 
the lost friend implied in such 
lines as these :— 


: “*O Herbert, here 
I gash myself asunder from the King, 
Though leaving each, a wound ; mine own, a grief 
To show the scar for ever—his, a hate 


Not ever to be healed.” 


Or again, as Becket sees how im- 
possible it is to be the Church’s 


man and yet the King’s :— 


‘*O thou Great Seal of a. 


Given me by my dear friend the King o 


England— 


We long have wrought together, thou and I— 
Now must I send thee as a common friend 

To tell the King, my friend, I am against him. 
We are friends no more : he will say that, not I. 
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The worldly bond between us is dissolved, 

Not yet the love: can I be under him 

As Chancellor? as Archbishop over him ? 

Go therefore like a friend slighted by one 

That hath climbed up to nobler company. 

Not slighted—all but moaned for : thou must go. 
I have not dishonoured thee—I trust I have not ; 
Not mangled justice. May the hand that next 
Inherits thee be but as true to thee 

As mine hath been! O, my dear friend the King! 
O brother! I may come to martyrdom. 

I am martyr in myself already.” 


It is as martyr that Thomas is to return from his exile in France 
principally painted here. The third to England after the King’s hollow 
act closes with his anticipations reconciliation with him :— 
of martyrdom, as he is preparing 


‘* The State will die, the Church can never die. 
The King’s not like to die for that which dies : 
But I must die for that which never dies. 
It will be so—my visions in the Lord : 
It must be so, my friend! the wolves of England 
Must murder her one shepherd, that the sheep 
May feed in peace. False figure, Map would say. 
Earth’s falses are heaven’s truths. And when my voice 
Is martyred mute, and this man disappears, 
That perfect trust may come again between us, 
And there, there, there, not here I shall rejoice 
To find my stray sheep back within the fold.” 


In the fifth act, on the fatal from her nunnery to deprecate her 
Tuesday, after gently dismissing late lord’s excommunication, with 
the disguised Rosamond, stolen the words— 


‘* Daughter, my time is short, I shall not do it, 
And, were it longer—well—I should not do it.” 
t 


the {tenderness for women and 
children, beast and bird, of the 
man “who withstood two kings to 
their faces for the honour of God,” 
is beautifully sketched; though 
readers who wish they had been 
spared some of the loathsome 


horrors of the beggars in the firs 
act will regret here ‘that a more 
poetic death than leprosy has not 
been found for the “little fair- 
haired Norman” love of Becket’s 
childhood, who revisits his thoughts 
as— 


‘* The drowning man, they say, remembers all 
The chances of his life, just ere he dies.” 
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Lord Tennyson’s version of the ceding talk with his trusted friend 
meeting of the King’s four knights throws into stronger relief the 
with the Archbishop is uniformly courage with which he defies his 
good. The gentleness of his pre- assassins :— 


“No! 
Though all the swords in England flashed above me 
Ready to fall at Henry’s word or yours— 
Though all the loud-lunged trumpets upon earth 
Blared from the heights of all the thrones of her kings, 
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Blowing the world a 
Clothed with the f 


inst me, I would stand 


authority of Rome, 


Mailed in the perfect panoply of faith, 
First of the foremost of their files, who die 
For God, to people heaven in the great day 
When God makes up His jewels.” 


And it is every inch a medieval 
saint and archbishop who puts 
on mitre and pall, and with the 
words— 


**T go to meet my King!” 


moves forward calmly amidst the 
terrified monks to fall a Christian 
and a hero before St bBenedict’s 
altar in Canterbury Cathedral. 

Rosamond’s ineffectual interfer- 
ence—merely invented, as it should 
seem, that the curtain may fall 
on her form kneeling beside the 
great Archbishop’s dead body 
while his murderers fly from the 
storm which they have raised— 
may be defended on two grounds, 
—either as the suggestion of one 
flaw in so much strength, the too 
easy condonement of the King’s 
light dealing with his marriage 
vow, visited in this world by a 
death, if glorious, yet violent and 
untimely ; or on the one diamet- 
tically opposite, that Rosamond’s 
presence is meant to remind the 
spectator that Archbishop Thomas 
died, not merely for the Church, but 
for God, a sacrifice to Eleanor’s 
wrath, provoked by his zeal for the 
Sixth Commandment, to Henry’s, 
Incurred by his reverence for the 
Seventh. 

But it is very questionable 
whether in this case the saying 
holds true, that “a mixture of a lie 
doth ever add pleasure.” Where 
the actual fact is so grand as it is 
here, any tinsel additions to its 
pure gold seem impertinent ; and 
had the irrepressible Rosamond 
been suffered to disappear from 
sight, though not from memory, 
like many a heroine of the Greek 
drama, before the catastrophe of 


the play,” its effect would have 
been the weightier and the more 
solemn. 

There are but few historical 
plays which, however great their 
other merits, fulfil the idea of a 
perfect tragedy. This is as often 
the fault of the subject as of the 
dramatist. In several of Shake- 
speare’s the climax occurs too early 
for the perfection of art ; in others 
the catastrophe is not sufficiently 
affecting, or the hero not sufficientl 
interesting. Both in Schiller’s 
“ Wallenstein” and in Goethe’s 
“Egmont” the central figure is 
searcely great enough for his large 
surroundings. To turn wholly from 
the real to the ideal, and where 
the facts do not readily lend them- 
selves to artistic treatment boldl 
to invent new ones, as Schiller di 
in his “Maid of Orleans,” is to 
forfeit the character of a historical 
play—the profession of which is to 
present what actually occurred, al- 
though invested with ideal attri- 
butes, to the spectator—it is to 
evade instead of conquering the 
difficulty, and must have a dis- 
pleasing effect upon the audience 
in proportion as the actual history 
so departed from is well known to 
them. When the historical dram- 
atist is faithful to his vocation, he 
must often be so in spite of great 
temptations to a contrary course ; 
often, not always ; for, though even 
Shakespeare’s genius could not 
make the end of his “ Julius Cesar” 
as interesting as its beginning, yet 
not even he could have more 
successfully arranged a complete 
tragedy, with a picturesque and 
affecting close, than those two bad 
people Sut good actors, Antony 
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and Cleopatra, left ready to his 
hand. 

Why, with his power of divining 
character and his amazing dramatic 
tact, Shakespeare left the story 
of Henry the Second untouched— 
perfect tragedy as it is accordin 
to all rules of art—and devote 
his gifts instead to depicting 
that of his worthless son John, 
seems an astonishing oversight. 
No one can wish it rectified at the 
expense of “ King John”; for who 
could bear to be deprived of the 
pleadings of Arthur and the sor- 
rows of Constance? But what 
a splendid opportunity our great 
poet threw away when he delibe- 
rately passed over the checkered 
fortunes of the first Plantagenet 
king! His doing so is F ascg 
accounted for by the difficulty of 
speaking the truth concerning 
Becket while the throne of Eng- 
land was occupied by a queen 
whose father had uncanonised the 
saint, as well as plundered and 
destroyed his shrine. But what- 
ever the cause, our ldss in this is 
one of which it is impossible to 
think without deep regret. 

Should a satisfactory “ King 
Henry the Second ” ever be written 
eres | it is an object for the noblest 
ambition of arising poet—it will 
fall into two parts: the first with 
its scenes mainly laid in England, 
the second principally in France. 
Its first part will traverse the same 
ground as the play before us, and 
end, as it does, with the death of 
Becket. In it the note of appre- 
hension of the evil doom that 
the witch-Countess of Anjou be- 
queathed to her descendants will 
be in some way early sounded, and 
Henry himself presented as one 
on whom the powers of ill who 
seek man’s ruin have an especial 
claim. A powerful fascination, 
excusable in the case of one so 
young and inexperienced, will be 


Becket. 


seen attracting him to the stil] 
beautiful Queen of France ; while 
a not wholly selfish ambition 
prompts him to covet the vast 
dominions which are her dowry, 
as a means of delivering England 
from anarchy and wretchednesg, 
In spite of Becket’s warnings, the 
first downward step is taken ; his 
good genius, Rosamond, is for. 
saker for his evil genius, Eleanor; 
and Becket’s decisive choice be- 
tween the two masters, whom he ~ 
for a time tries to serve together, 
is made in some way in connection 
with the resolve to leave the lover 
who has betrayed her trust, and 
to pray for him henceforth in the 
ang seclusion of Godstowe,formed 
y Rosamond Clifford ; whom our | 
desired poet is to make as lovable 
as Tennyson has made her, but a 
firmer-minded and more dignified 
woman,—one mated with whom 
Henry would have found in the 
partner of his throne a constant 
ally of his better against his worst 
self, and whose prayers might have 
disarmed the unseen adversary, 
whose deadliest weapon is about 
to be pointed against his breast, 
In this great poem of the future, 
Henry is to be seen struggling 
with some honesty of purpose to 
discern between the Church and 
the clergy, Christ and the Pope; 
but blindly and ineffectually, since 
he has himself put out the light 
which should have guided him, by 
acting against his conscience. 


‘* Hate born of Love and blind as he,” 


grows up in his soul against his 
early friend Becket, in proportion 
to the degree that, through tamper- 
ing with his own sense of right and 
wrong, he loses his power to believe 
in the other’s conscientiousness. | 
Perhaps in his anxiety he once Psi 
sents himself at the wicket of , 
stowe, and receives wise counsel 
from a penitent sister there ; and 
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then allows himself to be scoffed 
out of it by his unscrupulous queen. 
At last, it may be, maddened b 
the discovery of Eleanor’s infidel- 
ity to himself, and agonised at the 
game moment by the tidings of 
Rosamond’s holy death, Henry 
in a temporary fit of insanity, 
speaks the frenzied words which 
his knights rashly accept as a com- 
mand, and the first part closes, 
much as the drama before us, 
with the martyrdom in Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

Thus the destiny of the house of 
Anjou accomplishes itself as fear- 
fully as does the fate of the house 
of Atreus, when Agamemnon falls 
by his own wife’s hand. A crime 
more terrible than even hers, the 
murder of a father in God, lies at 
the King’s door. The spectators 
feel that it cries for a greater pun- 
ishment than that which befell 
the guilty Clytemnestra ; and they 
await with awe and trembling the 
second part in which it is to be 
expiated. 

hat second part will begin by 
exhibiting Henry’s horror when he 
finds what he has almost unwit- 
tingly done. His penance at 
Canterbury will be a real expres- 
sion of remorse, a sincere lamenta- 
tion for the friend of his youth. 

But the Furies who rise from 
the dark abyss as the avengers of 

arricide are not to be so appeased. 
hey take possession of the minds 
of Henry’s own sons, and set them 
in horrid, unnatural warfare against 
their own father. Then the wide 
dominions which the King’s early 
ambition was content to pay so 
great a price for, prove the cause 
of perpetual conflict in his divided 
house. The wife whom he has 
wronged, and been wronged by, 
rouses his children against him. 
Victorious, but unhappy. he is 
summoned to the death-bed of his 
undutiful heir, and is persuaded 
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not to put himself into the hands 
of one who may only be feigning 
sickness in order to make his father 
his prisoner. The often-described 
scene of his anguish when he hears 
that his son has died craving vainl 
his injured sire’s forgiveness, will 
be most pathetic in our hoped-for 
poet’s hands. So likewise will be 
that in which Henry extends to 
Bertrand de Born the pardon which 
the man who, as Dante says, cleft 
him and his son asunder, had so 
little right to expect; when the 
troubadour, who had boasted that 
his wits were so good that half of 
them would be enough to extricate 
him from any peril, asked by his 
stern captor to see whether either 
half or the whole can now avail 
him, replies, “ Neither the whole 
nor the half is left me, O King ; 
they all departed when your son 
died ;” and, so saying, opens the 
fount of tears, and finds the hand 
so lately raised to slay him grasp- 
ing his in loving memory of the 
dead. 

By what underplot the dra- 
matist will, in some degree, re- 
lieve the gloom of these scenes, it . 
is hard to say. The love of a 
daughter of Henry and Rosamond 
for Bertrand is a possible expedi- 
ent ; or that of Richard Ceur de 
Lion for some beautiful Provengal 


‘lady, who from passionate hatred 


to the King, whom she deems the 
alien and heartless oppressor of her 
native land, stirs the son to revolt 
against his father. But the main 
theme of the play must be Henry’s 
sufferings at the hands of his un- 
dutiful children,—the result and 
the punishment of his early con- 
tempt for the sanctities of married 
life. 

At last the end comes. Two 
sons are dead ; of the remaining 
two, one, in open arms against his 
father, has, with the help of the 
French king, constrained him to ac- 
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«cept unfavourable+erms of peace ; 
the youngest and best loved is dis- 
covered to be secretly in ~— 
with his father’s enemies, The 
name of Prince John, standing at 
the head of the list of rebellious 
vassals to be amnestied, breaks that 
father’s heart, who turns his face 
to the wall after reading it, with 
a cry of uttermost distress. 
Accompanied only, out of all his 
numerous children, by Rosamond’s 
son Geoffrey, he retires to Chinon 
to die. Dark visions haunt the 
bed where he tosses in the delirium 
of fever. The unhappy spirits of 
his two dead sons seem writhin 
before him under the curse whic 
he hoped he had retracted. The 
witch-Countess appears to his dis- 
tempered vision, summoning her 
unhappy descendant into the gloom 
which is now her everlasting habita- 
tion. Geoffrey prays beside him, 
and earnestly invokes the inter- 
cession of St Thomas of Canterbury. 
The delirium changes its character. 
The King’s face lights up with un- 
expected joy. “Rosamond,” he 
exclaims, as though he saw an 
angel beckoning to him. Then, 
with recovered consciousness, he 
addresses “ Geoffrey, my true son,” 
and bids him have him carried to the 
adjoining church, and laid before 


its high altar. 


at-arms, attendant priests and 
bishops, foremost among whom ig 
the dutiful Geoffrey, stand silent 
and amazed as Henry’s voice in 
broken accents falters forth a con- 
fession,—mostly inaudible, but of 
which an occasional half-sentence 
reaches the audience. It is ad. 
dressed to no one of the clergy 
— but to some one, unseen 

y the rest, evidently supposed by 
the King to be standing close be. 
side him. The shades of evenin 
are falling, and in unison wit 
their dimness a deeper and deeper 
awe falls on the assemblage. Sud- 
denly the complete silence of the 
last few minutes is broken, as the 
latest beam of the setting sun 
pierces the clouds and falls full on 
the dying man, who, raising himself 
as if to meet it, with his eyes still 
fixed as before, says in a clear, 
distinct voice, “And now, m 
Lord Archbishop, your blessing. 
Audible to all comes the answer, 
“Absolvo te. Proficiseere in 
pace, anima Christiana ;” and, as 
the King sinks back, smiling in 
death, and all present fall on their 
knees, one of the older barons 
whispers to his neighbour, “Tt is 
the voice of Becket.” 
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There, round their — 
dying sovereign, barons and men- . 
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* 
CHAPTER XII.—MR VENABLES’S FIRST COUP. 


WueEn Mr Winstanley walked 
up-stairs, Mr Venables strolled off 
to the smoking-room. And as he 
sauntered along the passage, al- 
ready he was meditating much 
over his good friend’s autobio- 

raphical sketches, and the useful 
acons that had been read to him, 
He thought quickly, and vapic 
had made up his mind that muc 
was depending on some prompt 
course of action, and that he might 
make a great canine or miss 
it. “The old gentleman likes me ; 
that is very clear,”—so ran his re- 
flections ; “ and while his gratitude 
is warm, and we are living almost 
en téte-d-téte, he would very will- 
ingly do vo aa. to help me. 
Once in London again, among his 
many distractions, to say the least 
of it, it is quite upon the cards 
that gratitude may cool into civil- 
ity. ButifI could only show him 
that Ilay his teaching to heart, 
if I could make a coup on the spot 
and prove that I might possibly 
help him, then he would be likel 
to help me to some purpose, and 
might be partner for-life in the 
money-making firm of Winstanley 
& Venables. Thank heaven, I have 
that £10,000 to start with! But 
I am at Oban, and at the back of 
the world, worse luck, where I 
have every sort of facility for 
dreaming, but no chance of doing 
anything to the purpose.” So the 
sanguine flashes of his ambition 
died down in momentary despon- 
dency, as his fingers were on the 
handle of the smoking-room door. 

Now, as it chanced, the Dun- 
olly Arms Hotel was a rather pe- 
culiarly conducted establishment. 
The season at Oban is brief at the 


best, so that all the landlords are 
more or less autocratic. When 
families of tourists are scrambling © 
for beds, in the fading sunsets of 
the long summer evenings, they 
will stoop to any servility tosecure 
them. And necessarily the land- 
lords, who are arbiters of their 
fates, abuse the advanta of 
their right of selection. But Mr 
M‘Alpine of the Dunolly Arms 
was a despot amon pane 
A benevolent despot, it is true, 
with a kindly nature at bottom ; 
but rough of manner and blunt in 
speech. Like Winstanley, he was 
an enthusiastic patron of the Fine 
Arts, and his public rooms and 
ap oe were hung with paintings 
and sketches, many of them of no 
inconsiderable merit,’ executed by 
artists he had entertained and be- 
friended. He paid fair prices, 
when he did not take paintings in 
exchange for board and lodgings 
in the dead season ; he sold these 
paintings again when he had the 
chance, and generally got back his 
money. He could afford to wait 
for it, as he could afford to lose it. 
Mr‘ M‘Alpine was a small wiry 
Celt, with a snarl at the corners of 
the lips, contradicted by a pair of 
kindly grey eyes; which seemed to 
say that his bark was worse than 
his bite. His domestic laws were 
like those of the Medes and Per- 
sians—especially that which for- 
bade tobacco anywhere except in 
the regular smoking-room. No 
doubt he knew very well on which 
side his bread was buttered, and,be- 
ing pecuniarily independent, could — 
afford to persist in a system which 
remuneyated him handsomely inthe 
long-run. And if he showed the 
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wealthy Mr Winstanley a certain 
consideration, it was more from 
sympathy with him as a well- 
known connoisseur in the Arts, 
than from the idea that he might 
possibly become a purchaser of 
some of the masterpieces on the 
. walls. Winstanley’s valet had 
been blowing his master’s trumpet : 
Jack Venables was always ready 
to talk with any one who either 
amused of instructed him; and 
M‘Alpine was a_ well-informed 
man, with the local knowledge at 
his finger-ends. Jack had made 
great way in his good graces b 

showing him the pocket-book wit 

the clever scratchings of the ship- 
wreck. Old M*‘Alpine chuckled 
and criticised ; he laughed espe- 
cially at a portrait of Mr Win- 
stanley in his ulster, sitting with 
turned-up trousers in the chair, 
amid the sea-wrack, the salt-water, 
and the limpets,—a clever study, 
which, by the way, the sketcher 
had never submitted to its subject : 
so that had not Jack been seem- 
ingly a gentleman of good estate, 
M‘Alpine would assuredly have 
given him a commission. 

And now Jack had passed the 
threshold of the door, and was 
porns through the haze of to- 

acco-smoke, fragrantly flavoured 
from beakers of steaming toddy, 
when the well-known accents of 
the host welcomed him out of the 
mist. 

“Step this way, Mr Venables ; 
here’s a chair for you, sir.” And 
with unheard-of condescension, at 
which a knot of cronies opened 
their eyes, M‘Alpine rose from the 
depths of an American rocking- 
chair and pushed it towards the 
new-comer. Jacek thanked him, 
protested and accepted, with an 


- easy grace, which brought M‘Al-. 


ine’s allies metaphorically to his 
eet, and perhaps, in a Measure, 
impressed the great man himself. 


For though nothing could be pleag- 
anter than Mr Venables’s manner, 
somehow he had the knack of keep. 
ing his inferiors at arm’s length, 
while treating them with encourag- 
ing familiarity, and while swear. 
ing he was the best fellow in the 
world, they would hardly have 
cared to take a liberty with him. 

Jack called for refreshment, 
and handed round his cigar-case, 
“Don’t let me interrupt you,” he 
said, lying back easily in his chair ; 
and one of the party, who had been 
primed with sundry tumblers, took 
him at his word, and continued the 
conversation. 

Jack sat listening abstractedly, 
when suddenly he pricked his ears, 
A burly townsman was discoursing 
about sundry land lots, which he 
asserted to be going for a song, 
in the outskirts of the thriving 
watering-place. 


“T wonder now that you don’t - 


make a bid for them yourself, 
Mister M‘Alpine. The town is 
bound to grow; and ye ken well 
that before now, Dunclaverty has 
been getting £40—ay, £50—for 
his feus to the wast. I believe that 
these would fetch as much, were 
you to bide 8 time : anyway, if 
ye got but half the money, ye’d 
turn a pretty er on them. It’s 
the truth ; and, Mr Baxter, I ap- 
—_ to you now, sir ?” addressing 

imself to the gentleman next him, 

Mr Baxter muttered somethin 
that might pass for an assent ; sal 
even M‘Alpine, who was often con- 
tradictory from sheer “cussed- 
ness,” as the Americans say, did 
not seriously dispute the proposi- 
tion. He contented himself with 
grumbling that he had more ground 
already than he well knew what to 
do with: and that when a man 
meant to add a wing, and maybe 
a stable-yard, to his hotel, it be- 
hoved him to see to the balance at 
his bankers. And so it chanced 
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that the conversation was changed 
when Mr Venables had asked some 
casual questions, apparently more 
out of politeness than for any bet- 
ter reason. 

As a rule, he took things easily 
in the morning; but next day he 
was up and about betimes. Find- 
ing M‘Alpine admiring his flower- 
beds, Jack praised the carnations 
and picotees, and offered him some 
rare cuttings from Sussex. Then, 
easily passing from flowers to 
shrubs and scenery and land lots, 
he resumed the talk of the night 
before to more practical purpose. 
Subsequently he extended his stroll 
along the beach, and surveyed cer- 
tain sunny stretches of the shore, 
with an eye to house sites and 
ornamental gardening. He came 
back with an appetite, and fortified 
himself with an excellent break- 
fast. Still indefatigable he went 
out again ; and was closeted for a 
—— of hours with a lawyer and 
bank-agent, who, although he set 
avery sufficient value on his time, 
after dragging out title-deeds and 
plans from sundry tin boxes, in- 
sisted on escorting his visitor to 
the outer door of his office. And 
a little later, Mr Venables, with 
the dégagé air that sat so natur- 
ally on him strolled into the pri- 
vate sitting-room,in which the com- 

anion of his travels was dawd- 
ing over a late French breakfast. 
After a few observations of course, 
he went straight to his point. 

“ And now, sir, if it won’t inter- 
fere with your digestion, I have 
come to you fora piece of advice. 
The fact is, lam thinking of trans- 
acting a bit of business, and no one 
¢an counsel me better than you.” 

“Spoil my digestion! Quite 
the contrary. There is something 
refreshing in the sound of business, 
when weeks of idleness are ending 
in ennui—or would have ended in 
ennui, at least, had it not been for 
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your charity and good company. 
eally, you excite my curiosity 
besides. What business can you pos- 
sibly have to transact in this place? 
For when you were kind enough to 
tell me all about your affairs the 
other day, I thought we agreed 
that the investment of that money 
of yours was to stand over for our 
future consideration.” 

Jack liked the sound of the 
“our”; it was pleasantly suggest- 
ive of the speculative partnership 
he was contemplating. 

“So we did, sir, and so I had 
intended. But chances will turn 
up, as you know, in strange places; 


/ 


and meme, suggested itself last . 


night, which I have been inquiring 
into this morning.” 

Then he told his tale, and pro- 
duced the memorable pocket-book. 
There were some figures in pencil 
on one of the pages, which Win- 
stanley examined with consider- 
able interest, and which were the 
summing-up of the case that Jack 
submitted. 

“ Tt looks well on paper, I must 
confess,” said Winstanley. “ But 
of course all depends on prospec- 
tive value ; and you are locking 
up your money, remember that. 
But ‘always [distrust a vendor’ is 
a golden rule. Why does this Mr 
Campbell, your lawyer’s principal, 
wish to sell? He should know the 
worth of his prospects as well as 
anybody.” 

“Tt is not he, it is his creditors. 
They are getting impatient for 
their money, and decline to wait 
any longer. And M‘Alpine and 
the other men last night, who never 
dreamed of me as a possible pur- 
chaser, agreed that there was no one 
on the spot with cash ready to pay 
down. if things are so straight- 
forward as they seem, it appears 
to me that I can lose nothing, and 
may make a good deal. 
borrow a part of the purchase- 


I should © 
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money on mortgage, and merely 
pay down the difference. My law- 
yer friend undertook to have all 
that arranged forme. And then 
I see no sort of reason why I 
should not develop the property 
at once on a considerable scale. 
They are shrewd enough here, but 
scarcely speculative. peg A not 
launch an Esplanade and Hydro- 
pathic Company ?—with a palace 
crowning that promontory there, 
and standing in its terraced gar- 
dens. You know something of the 
views from the windows, and how 
one might make them tell in the 
_ prospectus. The landlocked bay, 

with the shipping riding at anchor; 
the rugged cliffs of Kerrera ; the 
emerald verdure of Lismore ; the 

iant mountains of Glen Etive and 
the Land of Lorne looking down 
on the lochs that lie sleeping in 
their shadows,—I see it all, sir ; 
don’t you?” 

“Hum! perhaps!” ejaculated 
Winstanley, doubtfully. But it 
struck Mr Jack that he objected 
for form’s sake, and that he was 
inclined to listen to the voice of 
the charmer. 

“Getting out a good Company, 
and arranging the preliminary 
terms so as to make certain of 
a fair profit on the launch, is con- 
foundedly delicate work, my young 
friend. You may believe a man 
who has had some experience of 
Company-making.” 

“No doubt, sir. But that is 
just where a few hints from your 
experience would be invaluable,and 
I Son’t think you will grudge me 
them.” 

“ But, my good friend, you don’t 
think of doing all that sort of thin 
yourself,—with your £10,000, re | 
—excuse me—with your inexpe- 
rience ?” 

“TI have hardly had time to 
think about it as yet; and if I 
decide that Iam hardly likely to 
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be out of pocket in any case, the 
first thing to be done is to secure 
the property. I have my reasons 
for risking something. After all 
if I lose, I am no worse off than I 
was a few weeks ago; if I win, 
why—not but what I shall count 
the chances carefully. I believe, 
for example, that if 1 saw my way, 
my uncle Moray, who is rich,would 
be ready and willing to stand by 
me. I was loath to apply to him 
in forma pauperis, but f should be 
glad to ask his support in a promis- 
ing speculation. Nor do I despair of 
enlisting our worthy landlord ; and 
let me tell you, that M‘Alpine 
would be a veritable tower of 
strength in Oban here, where his 
foot is on his native heath. As 
for you, sir, you have already pro- 
mised me your advice ; so you see 
that the betting may possibly be in 
my favour.” 

Winstanleydrummed reflectively 
on the table with his fingers ; then 
he got up and walked to the win- 
dow, which commanded a view of 
those Pate wh slopes in which 
Jack Venables proposed to sink his 
capital. 

“Tt is certainly a magnificent. 
landscape,” he observed, reflective- 
ly ; “and the air and the ozone, 
and all that, ought to be of prime 
quality.” 

Jack, for his part, was musing 
aloud. “TI can’t conceive why that 
angle of the estate to the back of 
the railway station has not been 
bought long before now by theCom- 

any. They must want it sooner or 

ter. It is the very place for a 
wharf over the deep water, with rails. 
laid down for landing sheep and 
cattle. I should never sell it out- 
right for a penny under £4000.” 

n a moment or two Winstanley 
turned round abruptly. 

“Do you think that lawyer 
acquaintance of yours will be at 
home ?” 
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“Sure to be, sir, I should say. 
He dined at two—so he informed 
me ; and now it is barely one.” 

“Then, if you don’t mind, and 
as you have done me the honour of 
consulting me, we will walk along 
and have another interview. There 
are one or two points which, for 
your sake, I should be glad to have 
cleared up.” 

The lawyer never dined at two 
that ve He was persuaded to 
join the English gentlemen in their 

rivate sitting-room at 7.30, at the 
Dunolly Arms. When hehad gone, 
his gracious host seemed somewhat 
embarrassed and preoccupied. So 
much so, that Mr Venables, feeling 


puzzled and ill at ease, proposed to 
say good night, and go down to the 
smoking-room. But when he rose 
and held out his hand, Winstanley 
motioned him back to his seat. 
He was graver than was his wont, 
yet there was no mistaking the 


indness of his manner. As for 
Jack, his heart beat quicker than 
usual : he felt there was something 
serious to be mooted. 

Winstanley hummed and hesi- 
tated ; then hespoke abruptly, like 
aman ashamed of his hesitation, 
and resolved, at some risk of mis- 
construction, td put matters ona 
straightforward footing. 

“You know I like you, Ven- 
ables ; you know I am indebted to 

ou for a great service; and you 
ow that I fully intended to help 
you. And I believe you like me 
quite well enough to be willing to 
accept any service I could offer 
ou. But, to own the truth, you 
ave been rather too quick for me. 
You’ve forced my hand in a man- 
ner. As for this scheme of yours 
—to be candid—I think it both a 
wise and a foolish one. There’s 
money to be made, almost to a cer- 
tainty—by a man who had mone 
to spare and could afford to wate 
his opportunities. Indeed I am so 
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far convinced of that, that I mean 
to make you a proposal. But on 
the other hand, speculation is spec- 
ulation ; and those pretty ideas of 

ours are intensely speculative, for 
a fellow with a mere trifle of capi- 
tal. No man in your position can 
—— companies profitably—to 
is own advantage, that is to say 
—for the pikes will swallow the 
minnows. And at best, it would 
be absolute folly in the circum- 
stances putting all your eggs into 
this one basket. Now I daresay 
that in the brilliancy of ae spec- 
ulative genius, you think you are 
ae your eggs to a golden 
market, and might distrust any 
one who volunteered to share the 
venture.” 

Jack made a gesture of eloquent 
negation. 

“Oh yes—you may protest ; 
but whatever may be your opinion 
now, be sure that your second 
thoughts would be suspicious. I 
have more than hinted my fears . 
of misconstruction, and now I 
shall speak out what is in my 
mind. You have had a happy 
thought about those Oban land 
lots, and I should be sorry to see 
them slip through your fingers. 
I am far from saying that with 
money sufficient and with patience, 
those dreams of yours may not be 
realised. But believe, me, that I 
think I am doing you a real ser- 
vice, instead of rh Pb of 
legitimate gains, when rankly 
offer to share the venture. Take 
what proportion you will, and leave 
me the remainder. I may add,” 
and here Winstanley threw signi- 
ficance into the words, “ that you 
shall be no loser by accepting my 
offer.” 

Knowing, as we do know, Jack’s 
sanguine temperament and secret 
mind, I need scarcely say that 
when his elderly friend had fin- 
ished the formal speech, he scarcely 
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knew whether he was sitting in @ 
chair or balancing himself on the 
back. In the course of twenty-four 
hours his suddenly ner coup 
had succeeded beyond his utmost 
hopes. Come what might of this 
Oban affair—and he firmly believed 
in it—the solidarity of Winstanley 
& Venables had become a reality. 
He fancied he might carry those 
sprats of his to a good market in 
ban ; but in any case, with or- 
dinary good-fortune, his future 
was assured. He saw a career 
of successful speculation before 
him; he might propose to his 
cousin Grace when next he met 
her ; and if it were arranged that 
they must wait for a year or two, 
why, he was content to be patient. 
Now that marriage seemed well 
within his reach, he was persuaded 
that he was deeply in love with 
his cousin ; but then, when doubts 
and fears are changing into cer- 
tainties, there is delight in dally- 
ing with coming felicity. As for 
Leslie’s rivalry, time might have 
worked in favour of that gentle- 
man ; but promptitude on his own 
part would nip any of the hopes 
that Leslie could scarcely have 
begun to cherish. So thinking, 
he gradually composed himself ; 
and then, by a natural association 
of ideas he remembered Moray’s 
offers of introductions in China. 
Naturally, in his mood of confi- 
dence, he reminded Winstanley of 
them. Now Winstanley, like Jack, 
was essentially a man of impulse, 
and of single ideas on which he 
would concentrate for the time 
the full flashes of his intelligence. 
He was thinking of indulging the 


luxury of gratitude, and forward- 
ing the views of this young man, 
who would be a creditable and 
profitable protégé. He dreamed 
of playing the game of ambition 
at second-hand in his decline, and 
using both political and financial 
influence in Venables’s favour, So, 
as was sometimes a habit of his, he 
thought aloud, and said— 

“ My dear boy, your going out 
to the East would be a mistake. 
You will do a great deal better at 
home, to. say nothing of living in 
place of existing.” 

Before the words were well out of 
his lips, Jack Venables had thanked 
him with unfeigned gratitude ; and 
grasping his hand with a pressure 
that clenched the alliance, had ef- 
fected his escape into the open air. 
And although Jack had acted for 
once without the slightest arriére- 
pensée, he could scarcely have 
played his cards better. He want- 
ed to be alone and to think; to 
revel in the prospects brightenin 
before him; to walk himself o 
his legs in the sea-air, and _ relieve 
the lungs that seemed to be over- 
charged. While Winstanley, left 
to his solitary reflections, realised 
the responsibility he had accepted. 
In stepping between this lad and 
his wealthy uncle—in setting down 
his foot on a scheme which pro- 
mised ultimate wealth—he had 
virtually charged himself with the 
care of his future. So that, after 
all, it was well he could say to 
himself in sincerity that he by no 
means regretted what he had done, 
although somewhat ashamedof hav- 
ing so hastily committed himself 
beyond honourable retractation. 


CHAPTER XIII.—MORAY GOES INTO THE CONFESSIONAL. 


Leaving Winstanley and his shall meet them again ere many 
oung companion to continue their months are over, we return to the 
journey to the south, where we inmatesjof Glenconan. Moray had 
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made all the arrangements for the 
round of visits of which he had 
spoken to his nephew ; and it must 
be confessed that Grace was look- 
ing forward to them with pleasure. 
She might be “a perfect woman 
nobly planned,” as Leslie thought, 
and had once ventured to tell her. 
But she was nota bit “ too good for 
human nature’s daily food,” and he 
was very glad to think so. She 
knew very well she was attractive, 
and she loved to make herself 
agreeable. Though no coquette, 
she did not disdain conquests— 
what girl who is worth her salt 
ever did? As yet she had really 
seen nothing of. society, and she 
was willing enough to make pre- 
espe for the coming campaign. 

er cousin Jack, though no ascetic 
in a general way, would probably 
have disapproved her correspond- 
ence with Madame Antoinette of 
Bond Street, and cut down the 
orders for costumes. The dazzling 
visions his artistic imagination 
would have conjured up, of virgin 
beauty in billowy white, like a 
wid Cytherean Venus rising 
rom the sea-foam, were not to 


be !for him. As for Leslie, who 


never gave his confidence by 
halves, characteristically he trust- 
ed the sweet refinement of her 
taste, and was pleased with any- 
thing that gave her pleasure. 
Were she ever to be his wife— 
and perhaps Grace felt that in 
such trifles more than in graver 
things—he would assuredly be at 
once the most trustful and gener- 
ous of husbands. Not that as yet 
there was anything in the least 
serious between them: but a girl 
like Grace, of course, will hoop kat 
dreams — especially in such soli- 
tudes as those of Glenconan : and 
when her fancy peopled some future 
home, now she might occasionally 
think of Leslie as its ‘master. 
Grace’s interest in her toilets 
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was very hatural, and Leslie looked 
on and listened benevolently when 
she was reading notes written to 
London aloud to her father; nay, 
he even volunteered suggestions 
as to garnitures and trimmings, 
which were generally more poeti- 
cal than practical. But Moray’s 
behaviour puzzled him : it seemed 
so strangely inconsistent. He 
knew his uncle to be one of the 
most liberal of men; it was cer- 
tain that he doated on his only 
daughter. He had given her carte 
blanche to send for what she pleas- 
ed—for, like Leslie, he had con- 
fidence in her taste and discretion; 
and yet it appeared to the young 
man that he sometimes actually 
grudged her things. It was a 
metaphysical problem that Leslie 
was curious to solve, for he did 
not like to feel anything but. re- 
spect for his uncle; and had Ven- 
ra been there to talk with, he 
might have enlisted his shrewdness 
in attempting to come to a satis- 
factory conclusion, 

“ My uncle,” he said to himself, 
“is a man of sense and firmness ; 
and if he wished his daughter to 
be extremely simply dressed, he 
would say so frankly. But I am’ 
sure there is nothing of that in 
his mind ; and indeed, if it were 
left to him, with his gorgeous 
oriental reminiscences, I believe 
he would be inclined to over-dress 
her. I remember how, much 
against her will, he made hercome 
down one evening in cashmeres, 
and sparkling in his mother’s dia- 
monds. He isfproud of her looks, 
as he well may be, and proud of 
her position as the heiress of Glen- 
conan, That he is willing, with it 
all, to let her marry modestly, I 
can understand, for he seeks to 
assure her happiness before all 
things. And as he likes to see 
her happy, he tries hard to seem 
pleased when she is laughingly 
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making much ado over one of 
those letters to the dressmakers, 
Could she see the cloud that over- 
casts his face the next moment, 
my word for it, that letter would 
never be sent. For once in their 
lives the two misunderstood each 
other ; and I should be glad to get 
at the bottom of the mystery.” 

Had it been Jack Venables, he 
would have marked and inwardly 
observed, without letting his uncle 
suspect anything. But ‘Leslie was 
more deeply absorbed where he was 
interested : he gave far less thought 
to ig Dfeearnd and more than 
once his uncle caught his steady 
and inquisitive gaze, while Les- 
lie’s obvious embarrassment, with 
an awkward habit of colouring up, 
emphasised the scrutiny somewhat 
unpleasantly. Moray, as we know, 
was frank toa fault,and, moreover, 
on the most friendly terms with 
his nephew, and he justly appreci- 
ated his judgment . and character. 
Besides, he longed for a confidant ; 
and being eager to relieve his 
mind, was screwed up to the ex- 
planatory point by his nephew’s 
ss departure. So it came 
about that one evening when Grace 
had gone to bed, he broached his 
subject and dashed into the middle 
of things. He laid his hand on 
the young man’s shoulder, and 
looked wistfully into his kindly 
eyes as if seeking for the sympathy 
he was sure to find. 

“T have been occupying you a 
good deal lately, Master Ralph, 
and you are beginning to think you 
may have been mistaken in me.” 

‘Not that, sir, believe me. But 
since you ask me,I may own that 
I see there is a mystery ; and I 
should be very glad to have it 
cleared away, for many reasons, 
and as much for my cousin’s sake 
as my own.” 

“ That is the very reason why I 
have spoken. 
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mystery shall be, and I have been: 
longing to make a clean breast of 
it. Grace is more comm con- 
cerned than myself ; an have 
sometimes thought she would be 
my ,safest counsellor. But then, 
as yet she knows nothing of the 
world ; and the more innocent a 
woman is, the more certainly she 
will be swayed by the spirit of 
self-sacrifice and an over-sensitive 
generosity. Now you, although 
you are young, are enough of a 
man of the world to understand 
me; and you have been living 
long enough under my roof to 
make me recognise you for the 
soul of honour.” 

Leslie merely bowed. He was 
too much interested to interrupt ; 
and after all, his conscience told 
him that his uncle only did him 
justice. 

“To say the honest truth, if I 
have hesitated so long, it is because 
I feared you would pronounce in 
favour of my scruples ; and then 
there would be a change in our cir- 
cumstances—in Grace’s future.” 

He paused, as if expecting Les- 
lie to speak. But Leslie, all in 
the dark, did. not know what to 
think, What he did say was, “I 
presume you mean that your for- 
tune is somehow compromised ; 
but I fancied it had all been satis- 
factorily invested.” 

“So far as I know, my fortune 
is safe enough; certainly it is 
large enough. The most specula- 
tive of the investments are insound 
bank-stocks, No; I may call my- 
self a wealthy man, and that is 

recisely the cause of my trouble. 

ou stare, as well you may ; and 
yet I assure you I am .to be 
pitied. There has been a cloud 
cast over my cheerfulness ever 
since I came back from the East; 
with money enough to clear Glen- 
conan and leave my girl a wealthy 
heiress. Do you remember that 
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drive of ours from the railway sta- 
tion to the house, when you and 
Venables came north with me? I 
don’t know whether you chanced 
to remark anything, but he was 
quick enough to suspect. I have 
seldom looked forward to anything 
more than to that return to my 
family home, with the feeling that 
I had retrieved the family for- 
tunes. It was like leaving the 
fevers of the jungles for the fresh 
air of the Highland hills; it was 
the beginning of a new life among 
the grouse and the deer, in the 
wild picturesqueness of my native 
lens. Yet a skeleton was sitting 
in the carriage, by way of bodkin 
between you and me: in the very 
moment of triumphant exhilara- 
tion, I seemed to hear the rattle 
of the bones. Talk of skeletons in 
cupboards: I suppose you may 
lock them away and forget them 
fora time. But as for mine, it 
has always been with me, more or 
less, of late ; and as the hope that 
it would cease to haunt me dies 
away, I begin to think that some- 
thing must be done to get rid of 
it.” 

Leslie was fairly taken aback : 
he sat in his chair, silent and ex- 
ectant. He had made sure that 
is uncle had a trouble, but he 
had suspected nothing so serious 
as this. Inthe man who seemed 
moved from all his habitual self- 
restraint, and nerving himself to 
lay bare his innermost secrets, he 
scarcely recognised the cheery and 
well - preserved old Highlander, 
whose spirits should have been as 
equable as his digestion was sound. 
Surely his uncle must be the pre 
to some mad hallucination ; for it 
was impossible to believe he had 
reason to be the victim of remorse. 
But whether it was really remorse 
or a hallucination was the question 
he was presently to be asked to de- 
cide. 
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There is no need to go into all 
the details of Moray’s disclosures. 
Infinite worry as his mental anxie- 
ties had caused him, it was but a 
question of conscience or of casuis- 
try, after all, and it lay in a nut- 
shell. The first of the revelations 
that surprised Leslie was, that the 
imperturbable composure of man- 
ner, which seemed to match so well 
with a constitution of iron, masked 
a temperament almost morbidly 
sensitive. Making a plunge into 
the confessional, Moray had opened 
the conversation abruptly. 

“T said a moment ago, that I 
considered you the soul of honour : 
frankly, ak | without compliments, 
what should you have said of 
me ?” 

“ Why, surely, sir, the question 
is strangely unnecessary. I would 
stake my life and my own honour 
upon yours.” 

“T thought as much; and I do 
not say you are wrong, For many 
a long year I have never knowl 
been guilty of an act with which I 
can reproach myself ; and if I knew 
I had unwittingly injured any man, 
I would willingly make him resti- 
tution fourfold.” 

“T am persuaded of it, sir,—and 
so much so, that if you will forgive 
my impatience, I entreat of you to 
come to the point,” 

For Leslie, thinking of ?Grace, 
knew not what to imagine, and was 
inclined to fear the worst. He 
might be a fool, but was it possible 
that the life of his placid uncle 
could hide one of those terrible 
secrets or scandalous hypocrisies 
which one reads of in sensational 
novels, or in more sensational 
criminal trials? He must be a 
fool, and such a supposition was 
out of the question; but in that 
case his uncle was the victim of 
morbid insanity—and if so, it was 
scarcely better for Grace. 

But Moray, speaking faster than 
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was his habit, proceeded speedily 
to set his nephew’s mind at ease. 
The long and the short of the 
sto was, that his conscience 
pricked him as to the beginnings 
of his fortune. 
stant dropping of water will wear 
away a stone, so with that per- 
se pricking his conscience had 
come ulcerated. 
“T was young and pvor when I 
went out to the East,—young and 
spoor, adventurous and thoughtless. 
hat is to say, I thought enough, 
when it was a question of devising 
and carrying out.some hazardous 
but lucrative combination. But I 
thoughtof the end and of the means 
to it, and not of their manner or 
their morality. There is much to 
be said in extenuation, I know ; but 
extenuation at best infers culpa- 
bility. The tone of mercantile 
society was free and easy in the 
Chinese seaports ; in the Straits 
Settlements, and in the Malay 
territories, the morality of the 
European traders was still more 
lax. I did nothing that was not 
heartily approved by the represen- 
tatives of our leading houses in 
China ; my best strokes of business 
were suggested by men whose 
mames have always stood above 
reproach. One success led on to 
another, and I was flattered by 
the praise bestowed on my lucky 
ventures. Gradually I shook my- 
self loose from more questionable 
schemes, and launched out in 
strictly legitimate trade. But I 
¢an never forget that the best of 
my ont hits were flagrant breaches 
f*the Chinese revenue laws,—that 
I followed them up by certain trad- 
ing transactions with Malay rajahs, 
which I scarcely think now would 
bear close investigation. I was no 
worse than anybody else ; indeed 
I-may say I was much better than 
many, for I had always my code of 
honour—and although it might be 


And as the con-— 
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elastic, I strictly obeyed it. No, 
I can never reproach myself with 
knowingly acting dishonourably, 
But all the same, as I see things 
now, I doubt if I ought to have 
made the coups which began to 
enrich me. And now, Ralph, what 
do you say of it all?” 

I have condensed a prolix ex- 
planation into a few brief sen- 
tences. Leslie could not help ad- 
miring the frankness with which 
his uncle made what was evidentl 
a most trying confession. Yet it 
pained him to see the resolute man, 
who was in the habit of expressing 
jes briefly and decidedly, as 
if they scarcely admitted a rejoin- 
der, pleading hard for the lenient 
judgment which might salve his 
conscience and reconcile him to 
himself. He was touched when 
Moray added, very unnecessarily, 
“Of: course you will not breath a 
whisper of this to Grace.” He 
would have given much to have 
been able to speak offhand with 
such obvious conviction that his 
answer must have carried immedi- 
ate comfort ; but he could not col- 
lect himself sufficiently for that, 
and indeed he hardly knew what 
to say. The soul of honour, as his 
uncle had said, he had not lived in 
the Anglo-Chinese colonies five- 
and-twenty years before, nor could 
he put himself in so unfamiliar a 
position at a moment’s notice. For 


himself, he would have been sorry’ 


to have made his money by run- 
ning opium, or by stretching points 
with semi-barbarians, even though 
those enterprises had left him with 
a fortune which would have en- 
titled him to ask for his cousin 
straightway. Yet, on the other 
hand, he was so anxious to soothe 
his uncle’s susceptibilities, that in 
giving an answer he rather com- 
romised with his conscience. As 
appens generally when we weakly 
steer a middle course, the trimming 
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was unsatisfactory to both. Ralph 
said, somewhat hesitatingly, that 
as Moray had always acted for the 
best, he ought not to reproach 
himself with any peccadilloes he 
had committed ; that the invari- 
able and unimpeachable purity of 
his subsequent conduct should be 
a guarantee for his having acted 
with honourable intentions. Moray 
listened sadly, and shook his head. 
The answer did not give him the 
comfort he had hoped, and his ex- 
cessive sensitiveness read between 
the lines, imagining more than was 
assing in his ec mind, and 
ignoring the difficulties that beset 
this young Daniel, called so sud- 
denly to judgment. Naturally 
they talked on, going over and over 
the same ground,—till Leslie was 
really converted or persuaded into 
saying muck that Moray would 
have had him say at the first. At 
least he warmed up so far as to 
declare that he thought his senior’s 
scruples were rather fantastic ; 
that, at all events, he could hardly 
make restitution to the Govern- 
ment or the rajahs he fancied he 
might have wronged ; and that he 
might set his mind at ease if he 
made a good use of his money. 

“ Ay, there it is!” said Moray. 
“Tt has often occurred to me that 
I might anticipate my death, ‘and 
-give away the bulk of my wealth 
in charity, or for: philanthropical 
objects ; though, having worked 
hard and cleared Glenconan, I con- 
fess I should like Grace to have 
that—and I think she honestly 
- might in any case. But what 
merit would there be in so far 
impoverishing myself ? If anybody 
were to suffer, it would be Grace, 
who would suffer vicariously. As 
for me, give me a quiet life here 
in the Highlands, and I should 
ask nothing better. But this is 
where the shoe pinches. If the 
money were fairly made, it is 
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Grace’s as much as mine; and if 
I part with it, I am easing my 
conscience at her expense,—which, 
as you must admit, would be both 
unmanly and dishonest. On the 
other hand, if I have really en- 
riched myself by faults—not to 
say frauds—I ought to make res- 
titution somehow, and codte que 
cotte.” 

“Precisely so,” said Leslie ; 
“but you Leis repeatedly used 
the word ‘restitution,’ and it ap- 
pears to me to help us out of the 
dilemma. Supposing—I say, that 
supposing you are right in re- 
proaching yourself, nevertheless. 
you cannot restore your gains to 
the rightful claimants. I cannot 
imagine any conceivable way in 
which you could rationally set 
about it. It follows, then, that 

ou must keep your money, turn 
it to useful purposes while you 
live, and leave it behind you with 
a clear: conscience to a child who 
is sure to follow in your footsteps.” 

“ And that piece of advice,” he 
thought, as he gave it, “is 
thoroughly disinterested ; for it 
leaves obstacles in my way that 
might otherwise be removed. If 
Grace were to be poor, or only 
moderately rich, I think I should 
venture to try my fortunes with 
her on the moment.” 

Nor did Moray appear to be 
much better satisfied. 

“T have a foreboding all the 
same,” he remarked dejectedly, 
“that if I do as you suggest, or, 
in other words, do nothing, the 
matter will be taken out of my 
hands, and the difficulty before 
long will settle itself. And for 
myself, I cannot say I should be 
sorry. I think that all my in- 
vestments are safe and solid; yet, 
mark my words, you will see that 
mongy slip through my fingers.” 
Then, as if ashamed of himself . 
and his superstition, he tried to. 
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give the conversation a brighter 
turn—not very successfully. “ You 
know, my foster mother came of a 
family that had the second sight ; 
and possibly she may have com- 
municated the gift to her~ nurs- 
ling.” 
en, after a few moments’ 
silence, he spoke abruptly and like 
his ordinary self, as if he had 
taken a resolution and was deter- 
mined to act upon it. 
“T shall rent a house in London 


* 
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for a year, from the end of the 


autumn. Grace must be intro- 
duced, and should go to a Draw. 
ing-room next spring; and she 
may as well pass the winter in 
town. I trust we shall see you 
there : there are sure to be plenty 
of spare bedrooms.” 

hereupon, without waiting for 
a reply, he shook hands, and 
walked out of the room, leaving 
his nephew to very grave reflec. 
tions. 


CHAPTER XIV.—MR AND MISS MORAY “ COME OUT.” 


Nine months are supposed to 
have elapsed, as they say in the 
lay-bills.. It is early spring in 
Sacien, and drawing on towards 
the beginning of the season. The 
Moraysare very comfortably estab- 
lished in a moderate-sized mansion 
in Eaton Place. Glenconan had 
thought of renting a house, but 
subsequently he had changed his 
views. He had listened to the 
words of worldly wisdom as 
they fell from the lips of Lady 
Fortrose,—a far-away Highland 
cousin, and a very grande dame. 
The Morays, having gone to 
Fortrose Castle on a visit of 
a few days the year before, had 
assed nearly a month under that 
fospitable roof. Her ladyship had 
' taken a fancy to Grace ; his lord- 
ship and Moray had much in 
common. Lady Fortrose having 
married a pair of —5 daughters, 
had her time much at her own dis- 
I, and welcomed a new interest. 

he admired Grace as much as she 
liked her, and felt she would be a 
very desirable protégée, And if it 
leased her to take a young lady 
by the hand, it was everything to 
the girl from a social point of 
view. She had more than the 
entrée to the best society ; admis- 
' gion to her house was coveted by 


everybody save the few who came 
there as a matter of course. It 
opened the gates of possible para- 
dises to marriageableyoung women, 
for she only welcomed those who 


were attractive, and she always. 


managed to have the best men. 
Lord Fortrose was an English 
baron as well as a Scottish earl ; 
and though he spoke but seldom 


and shortly in the House, he had | 


always carried a certain weight in 

litics. He had collieries in 

urham and coverts in Kent, as 
well as his famous forest in Perth- 
shire ; his French cook had taken 
honours in the imperial kitchens 
at Berlin, as the most promising 
éléve of Urbain Dubois; and his 


cellars, both in the country and in, 


town, were celebrated for their 
well-selected contents. So my 
lord’s little dinners in Belgrave 
Square launched wealthy young 
viveurs into her ladyship’s smal 
eeeees in the mood to be 
soothed by soft music and won by 
the witcheries of beauty to wise in- 
discretions. And Lady Fortrose, 
with all her inclinations to world- 
liness, was really a worthy woman 
and a reliable chaperon. No won- 
der, then, that Moray had met her 
advances more than half-way, and 
was willing to listen to her advice. 
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His motherless daughter could 
have no better friend. 

He had written to London agents 
about houses, and one of them 
chanced to mention the mansion 
in Eaton Place. Mr Moray, he 
knew, had not intended to pur- 
chase ; but possibly, under the cir- 
cumstances, he might be tempted. 
The peopene had suddenly died, 
and his heir had given instructions 
to dispose of it. It wasnewly and 
handsomely furnished and fitted 
up ; decorations by Trollope, fur- 
nishing by Gillow ; and all in good 
and simple} style. A moderate 
price would be accepted for mone’ 
down ; and the agent could recom- 
mend it as a safe investment. 

Moray mentioned the matter to 
Lady Fortrose. She exerted her- 
self about it in the most flattering 
manner! “Really, my dear Mr 
Moray, it seems a special interpo- 
sition of Providence. Your house 
and ours will be within easy dis- 
tance of each other; Grace can 
run across at any time, with the 
footman or even with her maid ; 
and I can always pick her up of 
an evening, without going any 
distance out of my way. If it 
were only for my sake, you must 
not hesitate. . You must write—or 
better, telegraph at once.” 

Moray did not telegraph, but he 
bought the house ; and hitherto he 
had no cause to regret the pur- 
chase. Lady Fortrose grew more 
affectionate and more motherly 
every day; her husband was 
almost asyfond of Grace as she 
was: and so the girl had a couple 
of homes, and perhaps more gaiety 
than was good for her. She went 
out shopping with her ladyship 
in the brougham of a morning ; 
she went visiting with her, or into 
the Park, in the barouche of an 
afternoon. On fine days she rode 
out under his Lordship’s escort 
when her father was not inclined 
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to get on horseback; and she 
might have had any number of 
engagements in the evenings, but 
that she often insisted on staying 
at home and keeping him company. 
As for Moray, he enjoyed the town 
life but moderately. He had his 
clubs, to which he had been elected 
years before, on his occasional visits 
to England. He had his cronies, 
chiefly from the Highlands or the 
East—though, being essentially a 
man of the world, he made ac- 
quaintances in many circles. There 
was society enough at the house 
in Eaton Place, where the dinners 
were very sufficiently well served, 
if less recherché than Lord Fort- 
rose’s, He often rode out with 
his daughter ; he sometimes went 
in for a day’s golfing at Wimble- 
don. But all the same, the ex- 
istence dragged, and would have 
been still more wearisome had it 
not been for two unselfish sources 
of pleasure. The one was seein 

his daughter happy ; the other, his 
indulging himself—for indulgence 
it was—in many an action of 
generous philanthropy. The mem- 
orable conversation with Leslie had 
borne fruit in one way if not in 
another. He had not made public 
expiation by sacrificing his fortune, 
but he practised liberality on an 
almost prodigal scale. He not 
only drew handsome cheques for 
estimable charities, but he never 
Yas himself ; and he mortified 
the flesh as much as he indul 

it. He had a vigorous constitu- 
tion and an excellent appetite ; he 
was much more inclined to be a 
bon vivant than an ascetic; and 
when he gave dinner-parties at 
home or dined with other people 
he always set his friends a good 
example. But after the coffee and 
cigars, he would slip away ; or he 
would charter a cab after breakfast 
next morning, and drive off to the 
Surrey side or the Borough, or to 
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the poverty-stricken purlieus of 
eastern London.. He had struck 
up an intimacy with sundry hard- 
working and self-sacrificing clergy- 
men, who knew they might always 
draw on his purse. He had mu- 
nificently subsidised certain police 
inspectors, who were ever ready 
to give him their company or an 
escort at the shortest notice. But 
indeed he had come to be tolerably 
well known himself in some of the 
worst of the warrens and most 
squalid of the rookeries; and he 
was known for a man who could 
take his owr part, as he was far 
from being pharisaical as to pub- 
licans ll sinners. More than 
once he had been hustled on a 
dark staircase, when the assailants 
had felt the iron muscles of a man 
who was more than a match for 
half-a-dozen of them. But then 
he would distribute shillings in 
place of soup-tickets, and seldom 
asked for a voucher from the char- 
ity organisation society before 
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putting his hand in his pocket, 
“Probably,” he would tell him. 
self, “the poor wretch is lying. 
Certainly nine-pence out of my 
shilling will be spent in the gin- 
palace at the corner—and what 
then? If he gets himself a loaf, 
I shall have done a good action ; 
and as for the liquor, that is his 
look-out. It is something to for- 
get one’s misery for five minutes ; 
and if I had as reasonable an ex- 
cuse for my own mistakes or mis- 
conduct—why, perhaps I might be 
justified in throwing stones at 
him.” 

So, while his friends agreed that 
Moray was odd, upon the whole 
they liked and admired him for 
his “eccentricities.” The more 
so, that he left rumour to blow 
his trumpet, never letting his left 
hand know what his right hand 
was doing, and only making a 
confidant of his daughter —for 
from her he could keep no se- 
crets. 


CHAPTER XV.—VENABLES AND LESLIE TALK THINGS OVER. 


Leslie and Venables were both 
in town, and Grace saw a great 
deal of her cousins. Moray’s house 
was always open to them; and 
they “drew him,” as Jack phrased 
it, very freely for luncheon, and not 
unfrequently for dinner. Leslie, 
who loved to be independent, had 
declined his uncle’s offer of a bed- 
room, and established bimself in 
apartments in Jermyn Street,where 
he was said to have become a 
slave of the lamp. Though he 
rose early and took a constitu- 
tional before breakfast, after com- 
ing home from dining out or at 
his club, he was in the habit of 
sitting up to the most unchrisiian 
hours ; and his friendly landlad 
took Miss Moray into her confi- 
dence, expressing heartfelt anxiety 


as to his health. The young man 
looked pale, though perhaps his 
handsome face was all the more 
interesting for that. But his 
friends, and Grace in particular, 
found him changed otherwise, and 
considerably to his advantage. 
Quiet and rather prematurely dig- 
nified in manner as he always was, 
he was more easily moved now from 
his constitutional apathy. There 
was a sparkle in his hazel eyes 
which would break out in Sidhe 
of flame on any subject that in- 
terested him : and more frequently 
than before, as he warmed, he 
would forget himself and become 
winningly eloquent. He had good 
introductions and connections, and 
already he began to make his mark. 
He was a welcome guest at many 
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a dinner-table. Men of station 
and high reputation listened to 
him respectfully—for when he 
spoke he always spoke to the 
purpose; and there was a certain 
poetical orjginality in his talk, with 
a quaint and fanciful humour. 
Grace watched him curiously and 
with cousinly regard. Womanlike, 
she admired him more, that others 
evidently admired him. Now 
there was apparently some purpose 
in his life. He seemed to see his 
way, and to have hopes rather 
than aspirations. And from what 
she knew of him, she was persuaded 
that he would go forward with de- 
termination toward his determined 
point, whatever that might be. 

As for Jack Venables, there was 
less doubt as to his prospects. 
Unlike Leslie, he made no secret 
of his aims, which indeed were suf- 
ficiently obvious. Jack had lighted 
on his legs, and was making the 
most of his chances; and it was 
well for him that it was so. Stead 
disappointments or a run of ill-lue 
might have crippled him, as cold 
paralyses the constitution of a 
creole. But with the feeling that 
Fortune was patting him on the 
back, he played card after card 
with cool audacity, and brightened 
in the smiles in which he basked. 
Fortune might pet but she did not 
spoil him, and he bore his honours, 
such as they were, so modestly that 
nobody envied him his luck. It 
was Winstanley who had dealt 
him his trumps, taking a fatherly 
pride in him, and standing sponsor 
to him in society. Instanley 
had done for him more than Lady 
Fortrose for Grace. He could 
hardly have happened on a more 
efficient patron, for Winstanley 
was welcome wherever he went, 
knew everybody who was worth the 
knowing, and had opportunities of 
doing good turns to so.many men, 
that many men were ready to fawn 
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81 
upon his friend. And Jack was 
more than a friend: he was the 
son of the house; he was become a 
connecting-link between his master 
and its mistress, for he had carried 
the heart of Mrs Winstanley on a 
first introduction. Jack, who ought 
to have known best, and whose 
worst enemies could not have taxed 
him with any want of candour - 
when it was a question of talking 
confidentially to friends, had ex- 
plained the situation to Leslie, 
shortly after Leslie’s arrival in 
town. Possibly he may have 
spoken a little boastfully, but for 
that we may make due deduction. 

“Well, Jack, I presume your 
career is fixed now, and you mean 
to blossom out a full-blown fin- 
ancier ?” 

“ Financier—financier,—that de- 
pends how you understand the 
word. If hts mean a professional 
money-maker who thinks of noth- 
ing else, you never were much 
wider of the mark. If you mean 
that I hope to be like one of the 
financiers of the old French régime, 
who ground the helpless in their 
hardness, that in their ostenta- 
tion they might be ¢cras¢ -by 
the noblesse, you never were more 
mistaken in your life. Aman who 
goes in for mere money-making is 
contemptible. Besides, I have no 
fancy for being a cockshy for the 
curses of the widow and the orphan. 
I don’t care about them. But if 
you mean that I am likely to have 
many opportunities of turning le- 
gitimate speculations to lucrative 
account, and if you add that I 
don’t intend to neglect them— 
there, my boy, you are right.” 

“Why, Jack, you have turned 
strangely fiery ; but you need not 
be so sensitive on the point of 
honour. Wait till anybody im- 
pugne it. I only want to hear 

ow you get on.” 

“And so you shall, my dear 

F 
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Ralph : I see no reason for being 
silent ; and you have a right to 
know everything, even if you were 
‘not the very fellow Ishould natur- 
ally come to in a scrape. You 
helped me out of one already, you 
may remember. Though I seldom 
speak of it, I never forget.” 

“Tt was you and your affairs 
we were talking about,” rejoined 
Leslie, hastily. “And you really 
like the Winstanleys, and get on 
with them ?” 

“Like them—yes, I like them 
all ; and as for the old gentleman 
himself, he is a trump. I owe 
pretty nearly everything to him 
and to that shipwreck which I 
mentioned to you. My legacy 
was all very well, and I am most 

teful to the worthy testator ; 

ut it is Winstanley who has 
made it fructify in the meantime, 
with the hopes of renga, Sag 
fold fruits in the future. He has 


let me in for half-a-dozen — 
them 


things already ; and each of 
may be a stepping-stone to some- 
thing better. It is all a question 
of getting the preliminary capital 
ther ; then it must go on roll- 
ing up of itself.” 
“ Ce n’est que le premier pas 
cotite ; and I imagine that in- 
itial difficulty has puzzled many 
people. However, with your leg- 
acy and your friend, you have so 
far solved it ; so we may hope the 
best. And this discriminating old 
ntleman has taken a veritable 
ancy to you?” 
“To tell the truth, old fellow,— 
I know it will go no further, but 
I love to make a clean breast 
when I can,—to tell the truth, 
it is something more than a fancy. 
He overrates me, I know, but some- 
how I suit him; and he appears 
to take a sort of fatherly pride in 
me. In short, he has made me one 
of his pet speculations, and he is 
determined the speculation shall 
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succeed. He has employed me al- | 


ready in all manner of business, 
and insists on paying or promising 
me handsome commissions. Nor 
does he ever neglect an opportun. 
ity of pushing me into society; 
and he has helped me to any num. 
ber of useful acquaintances.” 

“ Well, I congratulate you with 
all my heart upon your good for. 
tune;” and to do him justice, 
Leslie probably meant it, though 
the unwelcome thought would 
flash through his mind, that this 
gay, gallant, prosperous youn 
ellow would surely be a formid- 
able rival with Grace. And per- 
haps it was by a natural sequence 
of ideas that ‘. asked, “And the 
ladies of the Winstanle 
hold, how do you stand with them ?” 

“Oh, the ladies!” said Jack, 
laughing ; “I was au mieux from 
the first with both mother and 
daughter. Mrs Winstanley wants 
managing — perhaps her husband, 
clever diplomatist as he is, hardly 
has the knack of it; but she and 
I hit it off admirably. The day 
may come when I may have to 
choose between the two ; and then, 
of course, gratitude must decide 
my choice, But in the meantime, 
Mrs Winstanley 
best of friends in the world.” 

“And how is it with the fair 
Miss Julia, if it be not an indis- 
creet question ? ” 

“Indiscreet! By no manner 
of means. Julia is very good- 


looking,—classical features, pearly — 


complexion, faultless figure, and 
all the rest of it; she is highly ac- 
complished as well : and of course I 
admire her, as everybody else does. 
But she knows, too, that she can 
never touch my heart; so we are 
on the easiest possible footing. 
Then we are allies, though we have 
never acknowledged it to each 
other, with common interests and 
@ common object.” 
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“ As how, if it pleases you? 
You certainly seem to have made 
the most of your time.” 

“Why, simply because hitherto 
it has been Julia’s mission to kee 
the peace between her father an 
her mother. Perhaps talking of 
keeping the peace is going too far, 
because they are too ity Bast and 
too sensible to quarrel. And in- 
deed; I believe Mrs Winstanley to 
be still in love with her husband, 
otherwise she would never bear 
him a grudge. But he gave her 
Art and those speculations of his 
for rivals, and she has never for- 
given it; nor was it flattering 
that ‘duty’ was always sending 
him on foreign missions, where the 
climates did not suit her constitu- 
tion. She likes pictures herself, 
but she will not sympathise with 
his buying them, She likes money, 
and she spends a deal of it ; but 
she has nothing to say in favour 
of his happiest speculations ; and 
to this day she resents his habit of 
roving about the world en gargon. 
Julia assures me that her mother 
was in a terrible taking when she 
heard of that shipwreck of ours. 
Yet when she received the prodi- 
gal on his safe return, she does not 
seem to have sinned on the side of 
tenderness, and she intimated a 
verdict of ‘ serve you right.’ No 
wonder that a good-tempered but 
gouty gentleman was apt to ride 
rusty in the circumstances, Then 
Julia throws oil on the troubled 
water ; and the girl has even more 
than her father’s tact.” 

“ That is all very well, so far as 
the young lady is concerned, and 
much to hercredit. But I don’t 
_ quite understand how Mrs Win- 
stanley should make you welcome 
in the house, seeing you go heart 
and soul into all her husband’s 
schemes.” 

Jack blushed a little. Perhaps 
with all his frankness he did not 
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care to declare how “diplomatic ” 
he had been in domestic talks with 
the lady. But it was not easy to 
take him aback, and he had a 
plausible answer. 

“Oh, that is easily explained, 
Mrs Winstanley is a woman of 
sense, and understands her hus- 
band by this time. She knows 
that he cannot live without his 
speculations ; that to the last day 
of his life, bar gout in the foot, he 
would go half across Europe for 
an ‘ old master ’ that tempted him. 
Bat if he is not to be weaned from 
his passion, he may do much of his 
work by deputy; and she is willi 
he should adopt me asa sort o 
roving partner in the concern, as 
a better kind of commercial travel- 
ler in whose discretion he may 
confide. In that case, she might 
domesticate and reclaim him, even 
at the eleventh hour. For, love 
apart, she feels it anything but 
gratifying that her husband should 
show himself almost ostentatiously 
independent of her. That at leagt 
is my theory of her motives, th 
she has never told me as much in 
so many words; and you must own 
the theory is plausible.” 

“Perhaps so,” rejoined Leslie, 
somewhat dubiously, ‘“ Now one 
other question, and the examina- 
tion is at an end.” But having 
said so much, he hesitated. For 
the life of him he could not help 
the hesitation, though he woul 
have given much to have spoken 
easily as before. 

“ Out with it!” said Jack, un- 
suspiciously. 

“ How comes it, then, that this 
man and this woman of the world, 
with a daughter and heiress both 
beautiful and rich, throw her into 
the company of Mr Jack Ven- 
ables, who is not without his am- 
bitions and his fascinations? It 
must surely have struck them, if 
it has not struck you, that Mr 
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Venables might take a short cut 
to becoming more a member of the 
family thaw he has been.” 

If Leslie hoped that, notwith- 
standing what he had said before 
as to his easy footing with Miss 
Winstanley, Jack would — have 
added something now towards re- 
rte | him from the apprehen- 
sion 0 
to disappointment. Jack, in his 
turn, felt embarrassed—but only 
fora moment. After all, he had 
only to say what Leslie knew, or 
ought to have known; and if he 
had any doubts, he should have 
avoided the subject. So he an- 
swered lightly but decidedly— 

“T repaid confidence with con- 
fidence. I was frank with old 
Winstanley from the first, and 
told him of my hopes and my 
affections. He knows that I have 
set my heart on Grace. Whether 
she will ever have -me, who can 
say? In any case, Miss Win- 
stanley is safe, so far as I am 
concerned ; and her parents are 
persuaded she may die an old 
maid, for anything I should sag- 
gest to the contrary.” 

Whereupon he got up and took 


any rivalry, he was doomed - 
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his leave ; nor did Leslie make an 
attempt to detain him. Jack held 
that, if anything, he had the prior 
claims ; and Leslie could only feel 
that it was a fair match between 
them. Down at Glenconan, Leslie 
would have said that the chances 


were all in his favour. Here, in 


London, he was by no means 80 


sure. Like most men of real 
merit, he set a very modest value 
on himself ; and in the whirl of 
society, Grace seemed to be swept 
away from him 
whither he scarcely cared to fol- 
low her. Should she be demoral- 
ised by fashionable company, she 
would be no mate for him ; and 
though he was sure he could never 
get over his disappointment, he 
was not the man to go chasing 
a Will-o’-the-wisp. All the same 
he hoped better things: he could 
not forget the communion of their 
spirits over the case of the forlorn 
widow in the Highland glen. And 
so, with an effort of the will, he 
tried to dismiss the subject in the 
meantime, turning for doubtful 
comfort to his books and the 
papers that littered the writing- 
table. 


CHAPTER XVI.—POLITICS AND POETRY. 


Possibly Jack Venables might 
be deeply in love: he missed no 
opportunity of making himself 

able to his cousin; but he 

did not give much time to senti- 
mental meditations. Never did 
any man lead a fuller life, and 
his physical energies were inex- 
haustible. He might dine late ; 
he might go to dances and re- 
ceptions ; but all the same he 
would be up betimes, fresh as 
if he had gone to bed at eleven, 
with a basin of gruel by way of 
nightcap. Day after day Mr 
instanley became more con- 


vinced that he could never have 
hit on an apter pupil, or a more 
intelligent and agreeable young 
companion. Jack understood him 
a-demi-mot, and spared him all 
the trouble of tedious explana- 
tions. Making some slight allow- 
ances for necessary inexperience, he 
could trust him almost as he could 
trust himself. Flying threaten- 
ings from his enemy the gout 
might be a nuisance, but they 
were no longer — by 
business anxieties. He cast his 
cares on the shoulders of his 
versatile young friend. Then 
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Jack was always ready to amuse 
him. He brought the budget of 
the afternoon’s news to the dining- 
room in Berkeley Square; he was 
better than the best of the even- 
ing papers, for his chronicles du 
jour were invariably entertaining. 
e kept Mrs Winstanley in good 
humour too, and acted as a patent 
lightning - conductor to avert do- 
mestic storms. Altogether, Win- 
stanley blessed the mischance 
which had so providentially placed 
them on so intimate a footing. 

Of course Winstanley was habit- 
ually selfish: but happily selfish- 
ness may have its softer side, and 
is not always logically consistent, 
otherwise the world, where it is a 
case of every one for himself, 
would be an infinitely more dis- 
agreeable place than it is. It 
might be supposed that Winstan- 
ley, having found such a treasure, 
would have done his best to mono- 
polise it. He might easily have 
paid his debt of gratitude indirectly 
out of his pocket, and left his 
protégé no reason to complain. 
But whether it were that he had 
become disinterestedly attached to 
the young man, or whether, as 
Jack had suggested to Leslie, he 
took a personal pride in his success, 
certain it is that he did not confine 
himself to either financial or social 
patronage ; and one morning Jack 
was surprised and touched by a pro- 
posal very unexpectedly made him. 

It was his habit to look in at 
Berkeley Square after breakfast. 
Usually he was shown into Win- 
stanley’s library on the ground- 
floor ; sometimes, though not very 
often, he was asked to walk up- 
stairs to the ladies. On this par- 
ticular morning Winstanley was 
awaiting him with evident impa- 
tience. Jack, who had learned to 
read him pretty thoroughly, saw 
that he had a piece of news to 
communicate, and that the news 
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was good and great. So he put on 
an impassive expression of coun- 
tenance, and waited to be. aston- 
ished. All thesame, he discounted 
it in his own mind. “It’s some- 
thing about that concession of the 
Transcaucasian Telegraphs ; and 
perhaps I could tell: him as. much 
as he knows.” 

“You have sometimes thought 
of trying your hand at politics— 
eh, Mr Jack?” 

“ Politics, sir! Politics! Well, 
yes, I have—vaguely. I suppose 
most men in my position, with 
fair possibilities before them, must 
sometimes think of going into Par- 
liament, sooner or later. M 
hands, as you know, are full 
enough for the present, and there 
is plenty of time before me. But 
may I ask whether your question 
has any immediate meaning ?” 

“ Assuredly you may ask, and I 
am ready to answer. I know your 
hands are pretty full; but it ap- 
pears to me that you always man- 
age to get through your business. 

aturally you don’t think of Par- 
liament for years to come. You 
are far too practical and sensible, 
Parliament is no profession, except 
for a man of easy means. But there 
are other political openings besides 
the House of Commons ; and poli- 
tics may be made to pay by a clever 
and aspiring young man, gf 
tively altogether of any ‘paltry 
salary.” 

“No doubt, sir. But as I can- 
not guess what you are hinting at, 
I can express no opinion on a parti- 
cular case. I need hardly say that 
if you have anything to suggest, it 
is sure to command my best consid- 
eration. Hitherto, I have alwa 
followed your advice rpm 

“So you have, and you have 
been none the worse for it, I hope ; 
and you are perfectly right not to 
commit yourself rashly, or to take 
a jump in the dark. You have 
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heard there are to be important 
changes in the Cabinet ?” 

“Certainly, sir—that is matter 
of notoriety, though there are only 
rumours as to the shuffling of the 
cards.” 

“He can’t be commissioned to 
make me an offer of the Chancellor- 
ship of the Exchequer,” thought 
Jack, “or even the Chancellorshi 
of the Duchy of Lancaster,—thou gh 
that last is precisely the berth that 
would suit me down to the ground.” 

“Yes, there are to be important 
changes: and it has pleased the 
Premier, not a bit too soon, to 
consider the paramount claims of 
my brother. The Lord Privy Seal 
goes to Ireland, and Wrekin is to 
take his place.” 

Jack was, of course, full of con- 
gratulations, which Winstanley re- 
ceived with affected indifference. 

“ Wrekin should have had office 
when the Cabinet was formed, as 
he had undoubted capacity for a 

lace of more active responsibility. 

owever, perhaps the Minister 
could hardly have done more for 
him in the circumstances ; and that 
he should have done so much is 
some apology for the past. But 
that is neither here nor there. 


The offer was made and accepted : 


more than a week ago. Now 
Wrekin, as it chanced, anticipated 
me, in coming to consult about a 
private secretary. There were two 
connections of his who might 
carpe push their pretensions : 

e did not care greatly about either ; 
and in making choice of the one, 
he would give deadly offence to the 
other. One is Winningtdn, his 
wife’s nephew ; the other is Tres- 
sylan, his son- in -law’s brother. 
‘It’s a deuced embarrassing dilem- 
ma,’ said he, ‘for choose which I 
will, the pair of them will be al- 
ways at each other’s throats; there 
will be family cabals and all man- 
ner of unpleasantness ; and if I 


accept place on those terms, adien 
to domestic peace.’ ” 

“<Tt is an awkward dilemma,’ 
said I, ‘and the best way out of 
it is to choose neither. en by- 
and-by, when both have: resigned 
themselves to the inevitable, you 
a hope to enter on a quiet life, 
Te innington and Tressylan 


that I had co promise; and as it 


happens, I have the very man for 
ou.’ 

“¢ And who may he be?’ Wrekin 
asked, very naturally. So then I 
— out seriously, and told him 
t 


at you were the man for the 


place. At first he protested, and ° 


objected to your youth and inex- 
perience. These, I insisted, were 
strong recommendations, consid- 
ering your very marked adap- 
tability You may be sure I 
said more than enough in your 
favour, which I won’t make you 
blush by repeating. But I re 
minded him, that thdugh our ac- 
quaintance had been short, I had 
proved you already in all manner 
of ways. I said that as you knew 
nothing of the work, he could train 
and form you as he pleased ; that. 
I could answer for yourftact, dis- 
cretion, intelligence, industry,— 
all the rest of it. Wrekin already 
liked what he had seen of you; 
and, in short, I gave you so good 
a character, that you will have to 
excel yourself in order to justif 
it, if you take the post. Whic 
of course you will? Its pay is not 
to be despised, though that is a 
secondary consideration. It sets 
our foot several rungs higher on 
the ladder, and there is no saying 
how quickly you may climb. 
you make yourself useful, Wrekin 
will look after that. Probably he 
will be shifted to a less ornamental 
office ; at any rate, he commands. 
powerful interest—and I shall be 
always at his elbow to waken him 


up.” 
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Jack grasped the advantages of 
the situation at once, and was 
really overpowered with gratitude, 
He grasped Winstanley’s hand 
too, and thanked him with genu- 
ine earnestness. 

“ Personally, of course, it is all 
Ican desire, and infinitely more 
than I could have hoped. ere is 
only one thing makes me hesitate.” 

“ And that is?” : 

“Well, it sounds bumptious, I 
know ; but I flattered myself that 
Imay sometimes have been service- 
able to you. As private secretary, 
my time would be chiefly Lord Wre- 
kin’s or the country’s ; In any case, 
I should be tied to town here.” 

“ Serviceable ! Yes,of course you 
have been serviceable, or I should 
never have spoken to my brother, 
I weighed matters well before 
making the suggestion, and decided 
that any considerations personal 
to miveelt must not be permitted 
to stand in your way. Moreover, 
there is no reason why we should 
not continue to work together ; for 
the duties of a secretary demand 
distraction, and I believe your 
capacity for work to be unlimited. 
Should there be anything special to 
be done abroad now and then, I 
may make interest with Wrekin 
for a few days’ holiday ; and with 
regard to those various financial 
schemes of ours, there: will be no 
harm in your forming political con- 
nections. And as these ripen, and 
when you have had a certain politi- 
cal training, we shall see about the 
seat in Parliament, where you may 
blossom into statesmanship if you 
ean. If youdon’t sit in a Cabinet 
before you die, you'shall only have 
yourself to blame.” 

“Nothing would surprise me 
now, sir; and if her Majesty sent 
for me to-morrow, it would not be 
much more of asensation than this.” 


“ Well, that ag may be ready 
ity, 


for any eventua we had better 
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settle this bit of business out of 
hand. If youring the bell at your 
elbow there, I shall send for the 
brougham, and carry you off for 
official presentation to my lord.” 

It colt a good deal for Mr Ven- 
ables’s popularity, that the news 
of the piece of good fortune that 
had befallen him was received with 
considerable astonishment,but gen- 
eral approbation. In fact his plea- 
sant manners, and: modest though 
manly bearing, had made hima 
universal favourite, and went far 
towards disarming envy. Messrs 
Winnington and Tressylan were 
naturally bitter : they pitied Lord 
Wrekin, who must be falling in- 
to his dotage ; as public men and 
patriots they deplored a wanton 
abuse of patronage. But nobody 
else appeared to think that the 
appointment was likely to shake 
the foundations of the State. The 
social journals mentioned the mat- 
ter rather kindly ; though one of 
them, greatly to Jack’s annoyance, 
remarked that it never rained but 
it poured, and hinted at the pro- 
bability of the marriage of the 
fortunate youth with a lovely and 
richly-dowered heiress, one of the 
darlings of Belgravian society. It 
was a double-barrelled suggestion, 
which might apply equally well 
either to Julia Winstanley or Grace 
Moray, and consequently might be 
doubly embarrassing. Onthe other 
hand, the double entendre was so 
far advantageous, that neither of 
the young ladies need take it home 
to herself. Nor did the self-con- 
sciousness of either give him any 
reason to.suspect that the’ indis- 
creet canard had been brought 
under her notice. Miss Winstan- 
congratulated him in all good 
fellowship—in the course of con- 
versation almost giving him to sus- 
pect that she deserved some credit 
for bringing about the arrange- 
ment. And as she spoke of the 
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prospects brightening before him, 
animation lighting up her fine eyes, 
and sending an unwonted glow 
_ through the pure alabaster of her 
cheeks, he thought he had never 
seen her lookso handsome. Oddly 
enough, for the first time since he 
had known her, he felt much in- 
clined for a little love-making; but 
though fascinated by an unwonted 
softness in her manner, he honour- 
ably resisted the temptation. 

It was almost a duty to say all 
that was civil to Miss Winstanley, 
but it was both a‘duty and a 
pleasure to tell his cousin Grace. 
On the memorable day when the 
matter was decided, he had ar- 
ranged to dine in Eaton Place. 
It was more than possible that 
there might be other guests, and 
he was {anxious to see his cousin 
alone. So he sent a note, telling 
her frankly that he had somethin 
to communicate which she woul 
be pleased to hear, and hoping he 
might find her in the drawing-room 
half an hour before dinner, Grace 
had her own share of feminine 
curiosity, and was dressed and 
down-stairs ten minutes before 
the time. She was going to a 
dance under Lady  Fortrose’s 
wing in the evening, and was at- 
tired in a prettily-fancied toilet. 
Perhaps Leslie might have liked 
her all the better in virgin white, 
with only a string of pearls and a 
ribbon or so. But Jack Venables, 
whose artistic tastes were more 
worldly, freely used his cousinly 
privileges, and went into unfeigned 
raptures over a chef-d’ceuvre of 
Madame Antoinette’s. If Miss 
Winstanley was handsome, Miss 
Moray was more what might be 
called pretty; but with her high- 
bred air toned down by the sweet 
simplicity which even her Belgrav- 
ian experiences and conquests could 
not efface, she might have stepped 
down from a canvas of Vandyck’s, 


; 
* 
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allowing for changes in the fash- 
ions. What alovely young matron 
the girl would make, to do the hon- 
ours of the drawing-room of a ris- 
ing politician! Yet he thought at 
the moment that the world might 
be well lost if he could marry her, 
and live quietly down at Glen- 
conan. Grace welcomed him none 
the less warmly for his evident 
admiration; but she laughingly 
cut his compliments short. 

“You never made a special as- 
a with me, Jack, to glorify 

adame Antoinette’s designs; and 
asI told papa that you were 
bringing a budget of news with 

ou, it 1s more than likely he may 
Interrupt us at any moment.” 

“You don’t say so, Grace! And 
to punish you for your treachery, 
Ihave more than a mind to say 
nothing till he does come; only 
that in punishing you, I should 
sacrifice myself, and deny myself 
the pleasure I have been — 
upon all day.” Then he change 
his manner, and spoke with more 
lover-like softness. “I make so 
sure that you are interested in all 
that concerns me, that I come 
straight to you with the intelligence 
of my last piece of good-luck.” He 
did not deem it needful, by the 
way, to make any allusion to his 
parenthetical talk on the subject 
with Miss Winstanley. 

“ Oh, I am so glad, Jack ! What 
is it?” 

Then he gave her the story at 
length. Nor had he any cause to 
complain of want of sympathy. 
Grace was delighted, and aso 
her pride in his progress ; for, like 
the best of women, she was in- 
clined to worship success. And 
as his prospects lost nothing by 
Jack’s painting, and as he had 
the most heartfelt faith in the 
promises of his future, from pri- 
vate secretary of the Lord Privy 
Seal to First Minister of the 
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Crown seemed to her a very 
possible transition. Her father, 
when he joined them, if less 
excited, was almost equally well 
pleased. He had always believed 
the boy had stuff in him ; but as 
a man of action, he had never 
_— forgiven Jack in his heart 
or not accepting his offers of in- 
troduction in the East. Now the 
refusal seemed amply justified. 
With Jack’s versatility, he could 
ick and choose among the open- 
ings that his ready intelligence 
made for himself. “The boy is 
born to get on ; and he is honour- 
able and straightforward to boot, 
as I have good reason to say, when 
I remember what passed at Glen- 
conan. Who would have thought, 
when I half encouraged him in his 
audacity there, that he would so 
soon have gained the position he 


has at present ? So that the legacy 


of £10,000 becomes comparatively 
abagatelle. If he only continues 
oing forward as he has begun, 

race might do worse from a 
worldly point of view.” 

At that very moment the door 
was flung open—not to announce 
dinner, Tut “Mr Leslie.” Leslie, 
like Venables, was always made 
welcome in Eaton Place, on the 
chance of his uncle dining at home. 
“ Ah, I was forgetting Ralph, poor 
fellow!” mused Moray. “ Well, 
he must take his chance, like other 
men ; for me, -I can only say of 
Grace—‘ How happy might she be 
with either !’” : 

Leslie walked in very briskly for 
him, looking unusually bright and 
well. Grace, who was full of what 
she had just heard, burst out and 
told him all about it. Not one of 
Jack’s many friends were to be more 
cordial in congratulations.. As 
Leslie seized him by both hands, 
and told him fraukly how very 
glad he was, Jack felt humiliating 
pangs of self-reproach. Had not 
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a very considerable part of his sat- 
isfaction come from the thought 
that he had made a fresh advance 
on Ralph ?—that the hare was run- 
ning right away, and that the tor- 
toise was left hopelessly behind ? 
Yet Leslie had saved his life ; and 
that evening, in the wild hills of 
Loch Rosque, he had vowed and 
felt eternal gratitude. However, : 
his confusion was not remarked, 
or was set down to anythi 
rather than the real cause. An 
when the dinner was over and 
the servants had withdrawn, as 
the party returned to the subject, 
his self-complacency was nearly 
restored. After all, a man cannot 
altogether control his thoughts,— 
and it is something to be sincerely 
ashamed when they are discredit- 
able. When the subject seemed 
pretty well exhausted, he changed 
it: vanity whispered that more 
than enough had been made of 
what, a year or two later, might 
appear trivial in the retrospect. 
And it was then that Leslie, speak- 
ing more deliberately than usual, 
remarked that he too had some- 
thing to say that might interest 
them. “ Although,” as he modest- 
ly added, “ it is much less exciting 
than Jack’s communication.” 

“ Never mind,” said Moray ; “let 
us hear and judge for ourselves.” 

Grace smiled kindly on. him, 
but did not apparently expect to be 
much startled a second time. As 
for Jack, he was necessarily preoc- 
cupied ; nevertheless he constrained 
himself to listen politely, and to be 
ready to say something civil: 

“The truth is,” said Leslie— 
and he looked at Grace,— the 
truth is, that I have taken the ball 
by the horns at last, and brought 
out a little volume of poems. It 
embodies some of my pleasantest 
memories of the Highlands, and 
one or two dramatic sceneg at 
Glenconan.” 
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Whereupon, and at the mention 
of scenes in Glenconan, Grave ex- 
ressed unmistakable interest. As 
or her father, who did not tly 
gare for poetry, he merely said that 
he hoped the book might be success- 
ful. But he spoke in the doubtful 
tone that forebodes discreditable 
failure. Had Leslie been less 
nerous, he might have enjoyed 
is revenge, when he went on to 
explain quietly that the volume 
seemed to have scored a certain 
success already, though it had only 
made its appearance, and anony- 
mously, in the beginning of last 
week, Jack Venables pricked up 
his ears, and broke out, “ Surely you 
don’t mean ‘The Idyls of the 
North’! You don’t mean to tell 
us that you are the author?” 

“That is just what I do mean. 
But here are the first-fruits of 
fame, with a vengeance! I did 
not think that poetry was much in 
your line, Master Jack.” 

“No more it is, as a general 
rule, and I am ashamed to say 
that Ihave not looked beyond the 
back of the ‘Idyls.’ But an ex- 
ceedingly handsome book it is— 
externally ; and it is just like you 
depreciating it as a little volume. 
It 1s lucky that you are not left to 
blow your own trumpet in the way 
of criticism. The fact is, I was 
dining last night at the Winstan- 
* leys—it was rather a literary 
party ; they got talking of this 
new poem, and half the men were 
in raptures-over it. Cutler, the 
editor of the ‘ Critical World,’ was 
there, and he said he remembered 
no volume of poems in his time, ex- 
cept by the Laureate, or Brown- 
ing, or one of the big swells, that 
had been so promptly and favour- 
ably received. 

“So my publishers assure me,” 
said Leslie. “In the course of 
the last few days there have been 
reviews in the ‘Times’ and the 


‘Saturday Review,’ the ‘ Athen. 
szeum’ and the ‘ Critical World ’— 
all of them only too flattering. I 
can only attribute the prompt 
earance of the articles to f in: 
interest made in my favour, 
Before publishing, I had taken the 
opinion of one of the illustrious 
authors Venables named—not the 
Laureate, by the way—and he ex- 
pressed himself so pleased by some 
of the little poems, that he insisted 
upon carrying the manuscript away, 
to show in strict confidence.” 

“T do not know how that may 
be,” said Jack, “but no one seemed 
to think that the reviews were too 
flattering—quite the reverse. Old 
Cutler paid you the compliment 
of remembering a couplet or two 
from ‘The Highland Widow,’ I 
think he called it, and declaiming 
it over his claret with most seduc- 
tive effect and emphasis.” 

There Grace again caught Les- 
lie’s eye; and Jack, who inter- 
cepted the look, was far from lik- 
ing it. He could make his cous- 
in’s eye to dance and sparkle, but 
Leslie was telegraphing dangerous 
sympathy. However, he was re- 
solved to expiate his fault in hay- 


ing crowed over Leslie when hegot - 


his appointment ; and chivalrously, 
although considerably against the 
grain, he went on singing in solo 
at second-hand the praises that 
had resounded round the Berkeley 
Square dinner-table. Grace lis- 
tened with an attention that was 
doubtfully gratifying. When he 
had done his duty, and seemed to 
have run down, she rose and left 
the dining-room. Immediately 
afterwards the bell in the draw- 
ing-room was heard to ring sharp- 
ly. And when the gentlemen, 
some time afterwards, followed 
her up-stairs, they found her 
sitting up to the ankles in news- 
sheets. She had sent a servant to 
knock up the nearest news-agent, 
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She came forward to meet Leslie, 
with both hands extended. 

“Oh, Ralph, if you were only 
proud aslam! But you seem to 
take it all as if it were a matter of 
course ; and perhaps you are right.” 

“ Don’t fancy that,” Ralph has- 
tened to protest. “If it really 
should prove a success, it has 
taken me entirely by surprise. If 
I sometimes dared to dream that 
I had something of the poet in me, 
I distrust the popularity that takes 
the public by storm.” 

“ Nonsense !” exclaimed Moray 
impatiently, for he could neither 
understand nor sympathise with 
his nephew’s sensibilities. “ By- 
ron woke up one morning to find 
himself famous, and you may 
safely condescend to make a repu- 
tation in the same way.” 

“And success is the test of 
merit or genius,” added Jack, sen- 
tentiously. “You may depend 
upon that.” 

“ Only listen to this, and to this, 
and to this,” chimed in Grace, 
picking up two or three of the 
papers, and rapidly reading ex- 
tracts from them. It must be 
owned that Leslie never found her 
voice so musical, and the flattery 
that fell from her lips sounded not 
only sweet but true. And still 
more seductively sweet were her 
accents when she began to favour 
them with some passages from the 
poems. She knew best why she 
did not begin with an extract from 
“The Highland Widow,” though 
it was uppermost in her thoughts. 
But she charmed them with a pic- 
ture of the wooded ravine in Glen- 
conan at daybreak—which made 
Moray bring his hand down on the 
table, declaring that he saw the very 
scene before him. And she quoted 
an idealised and slightly humorous 
sketch of Donald Ross, which made 
Venables burst out laughing. 

“When the old fellow recog- 
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nises it, as he is sure to do, I don’t 
know whether he will be gratified 
or owe you a grud You have 
hit his foibles off to a hair, and 
yet you have touched his good 
points so prettily that he might be 
a saint or a hermit instead of a 
Highland keeper. The portraiture 
is inimitable, and yet it is hardly 
Donald. It is Donald as he might 
appear in Paradise with some 
lingering taint of the flesh, and 
with as strong a smell of the 
hunting-field still about him as if 
he were an Esau just come home 
from the chase. The poet’s pen, 
with a discreet use of a fanciful 
imagination, leaves the painter 
with his brushes leagues behind. 
Do you remember, Case, how I 
tried to touch off your friend 
Donald for you? but only pe m 
daub alongside of Ralph Leslie’s 
verses, and then tell me how you 
should place the two.” 

Now this was exceedingly gen- 
erous of Jack,—far more generous 
than any one, except perhaps Grace, 
suspected. The praises of the 

oems were gall and wormwood to 
his more worldly nature. Grace’s 
undisguised admiration for them 
was fresh fuel with a blast of the 
bellows to the smouldering fires 
of his jealousy. But the self-re- 
roaches, before neg x had come 
fieward in his new character, had 
given him timely warning to stand 
on his guard. So with a manly 
effort he pulled ‘himself together, 
bringing his will to the succour of 
his better feelings. It is a ques- 
tion for casuists how far he had 
conquered, seeing that his heart 
was at variance with his lips. But 
Grace, who had not been uncon- 
scious of the strife, gave him all 
credit for his victory ; and it was 
apparently destined that when 
either of the rivals‘ made a start, 
the other was to come closely 
treading upon his heels. 
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HOME TRUTHS ON THE CROFTER AGITATION. 


BY AN OLD HIGHLANDER. 


Benotp how great a matter a 
little fire kindleth! There is a 
conflagration in Skye. What is it 
about? The people there are bet- 
ter off than they have been for 
many years, on account of the 
opening of railways and the im- 
ot communication with the 

wlands. They talk of poverty. 
Where there are widows and or- 
phans, and old men and women past 
work, there must be poverty there, 
as everywhere else ; but where, as 
in Skye, if there is a man in the 
house, he starts off in April— 
where there is scarcely a young or 
middle-aged man in the island 
during the summer and autumn 
months, and where all bring back 
good wages for their work on the 
agricultural farms of the Lothians 
and Perthshire, and also from the 
East Coast fishing—there can be 
no general poverty, such as there 
was up to twenty years ago, to 
cause such an outbreak. 

We fear it can be proved that 
this commotion has arisen from 
the untruthfulness, the love of 
notoriety, the vanity, and the 
petty ambition of a few individ- 
uals. . 

In 1885 Major Fraser bought 
Lord Macdonald’s estate of Kil- 
muir in Trotternish. He raised 
the rents, which had been excep- 
tionally low, on both the large 
properties in the island. About 
the same time a discharged clerk 
‘in a public office established a 
newspaper, ‘The Highlander.’ At- 
tacks were soon made on pro- 
prietors, and on Major Fraser in 
particular, who was said to be 
very harsh. Perhaps he was. 


All he did was commented on and 
poreny exaggerated, for when he 

rought an action for defamation 
against the editor of ‘The High- 
lander,’ he obtained substantial 
damages. 

Week after week statements 
were made, calculated to rouse a 
sensitive people. They were told 
that the land was their own, that 
they had a joint property in it, 
that the chiefs had wronged them 
by getting charters for themselves 

har 1745. This absurd untruth 

as and is still believed. They 
were also told that they were a 
brave people once, but were now 
abject and craven, allowing them- 
selves to be trampled under foot 
by tyrants. What were their 
young men about ? Were they not 
a degenerate race ? 

Let me examine this statement 
that the land was once their own, 
which has been persistently re- 
peated at least once a-week for 
nearly seven years. All the old 
families have charters, from 1400 
a.p. downwards, in which there is 
no mention whatever of any joint 
possession. 

It is well known, and can be 
proved, that the greater part of 
the Macdonald a the whole of 
the Macleod estates, in Skye, were 
let for centuries, in what would 
now be called small farms, to the 

entlemen of their respective clans. 

hese were cattle-farms, where 
there were a few sheep only for 
home use, and on which numbers 
of servants were required, who 
were paid in kind—that is, were 
supplied with food of various 
kinds, wool, and other necessaries, 
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but no money passed among them. 
Except potato ground, these de- 
pendants, the ancestors of the 
present crofters, had no land 
whatever.| The ruined huts and 
shielings which are still to be seen 
were occupied by them. 

Most of the younger sons of the 
gentleman-farmer obtained com- 
missions in the army, all the more 
readily as they were able to bring 
a good following from theirfather’s 
farm, and as the spirited High- 
lander was only too glad to see the 
world with his young master, who 
often made a name for himself— 
witness the generals and colonels 
from Skye who abounded in the 
early days of this century. 

The original tacksman class is 
now almost extinct. The era of 
large sheep-farms set in: the Low- 
land capitalist could give four 
times the rent that had been paid 
by the comparatively poor gentle- 
man ; and the tacksmen left the 
country in large numbers, er! 
of them settling'in America. Mr 
Macdonald still holds the farm of 
Balranald, which has déscended 
from father to son since the four- 
teenth century ; but with that ex- 
ception, and perhaps one or two 
others, the old race has disappeared. 


- when 
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had a share in the councils of the 
chief, and which may have had 
a sort of hereditary right to the 
tacks in its possession, though it 
must have been very long ago in- 
deed, for the farms have let by 
regular lease since about A.D.» 
1600. 

Professor Blackie made the mis- 
take of ascribing to the present 
crofter class the ‘rights of the 
numerous gentlemen of the clan. 
The lower orders were, accordin 
to tradition, very kindly treated: 
and therefore were better off than 
the corresponding class in other 
countries in the middle ages ; but 
they, like the serfs in England, 
had no share in the land. The 
tacksman departed ;— 


‘Sad was the day and luckless was. 
the hour” 


for their dependants, when the 
wail of the pibroch accompanied 
the kind-hearted, hospitable gen- 
tlemen to the place of embarkation, 
Cha till mi tuilleadh *” 
echoed mournfully from the rocks 
around. Those who had served | 
them were destitute, and had only: 
the kelp-trade to depend on, for 
the large sheep-owners wanted but /... 
few servants. It has been said ove 


It was this class that was dispos- /and over again that the crofters 


sessed.’ It was this class. by whom 
the land was held—not, as is now 
pretended, by the grandfathers of 
the present crofters. There were 
few, if any, crofters then. (I 
speak of Skye only. It may have 
been different elsewhere ; but it is 
Skye about which I have speciall 

inquired.) It was this class whic 

in very old times is said to have 


were deprived of land, and driven 
to the sea-shore. It may have~ 
been so in a few instances, but such 
barbarity was not general. These 
stories have been grievously exag- 
gerated—no wonder, when looked 
at, in a romantic mood, through 
a vista of from forty to eighty 
ears. The father of the present 
acleod, then only just of age, 





1 In Johnson and Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides (Croker’s edition), it is. 
stated that at that time (1778) a number of tacksmen emigrated to America. 
against the wish and contrary to the advice of the as grange who, however, 


age | took a different view of this emigration 


were offered for the vacant farms. 


ater on, when high rents. 
* ‘« We shall return no more.” 
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and anxious to do the best for his 
people, gathered them into town- 
ships, and in 1811 gave them the 
farms of Roag, Harlash, Fernilea, 
and others, which had each been 
occupied | one gentleman-far- 
mer only. Every tenant got from 
ten to twelve acres arable, with 
hill-pasture, which was ample for 
their wants then. On the Mac- 
donald estates, a great deal of land 
was given atthattime. There are 
too many people there now, but 
why ? Because, in defiance of estate 
regulations, every man allowed his 
sons, and even his daughters, to 
marry and settle on his lands. As 
com with labourers in Eng- 
land and elsewhere, these people 
are not rnow. Of late years, 
the men in every family have gone 
to the Lowlands for work; and 
that they have received good wages 
is borne out by the unanimous 
statements of the officials in the 
steamers which ply between Skye 
and Glasgow, that, instead of the 
Indian-meal and molasses imported 
twenty years ago, quantities of the 
best tea and sugar, meat, biscuits, 
an enormous amount of tobacco, 
and very luxurious articles of 
dress, arrive every week from the 
“Lowlands. 

Another statement as false as 
the assertion that the land be- 
jon to the crofters, has been 
made in the ‘Oban Times’ by John 
Macpherson and others. 

Stewart Glennie says: “He 
[John Macpherson] had tell- 
ing me how Macleod cleared Bra- 
cadale of its inhabitants, because 
sheep*paid better than men ; had 
then committed the double injus- 
tice of thrusting the people of 
Bracadale into Glendale. thus im- 
mensely increasing the numbers, 
and proportionately diminishing 
the means of subsistence, of the 
Glendale people, and then sold 


Glendale.” What is the truth of 
this sto 
present leod, then a young 
man, lived at home, and tried to 
improve the country. He wished 
to establish a fishing-station at 
Glendale, for which it was admir- 
ably suited, and which has since 
been a great success. Glendale 
had been let as a large sheep-farm 
to one man. Macleod determined 
to break it into small holdings, and 
offered it to some people in Braca- 
dale, who gladly accepted the good 
fresh land. He gave each family 
as much as they could stock, but 
there was still some to spare. So. 
far from clearing his own estate, 
he accepted the offer of some of 
Major Macdonald’s people at Eilian 
Isan, merely because they were 
good fishermen, and gave them 
what was left. There was cer- 
tainly not too many people then. 
As to his selling it, the disastrous 
famine of 1846-48 obliged him to 
doso. His estates were put under 
trust, and it was the trustees 
who sold Glendale, not Macleod, 
as stated by John Macpherson. 
These facts can be vouched for 
by several people still living. The 
story only shows how perverted 
the history of the Highlands has 
been by unscrupulous persons. 

J. Macpherson also stated, in 
one of his lectures on the mainland, 
~ he had himself seen in Glen- 

e a poor old woman clinging to 
the rafters of her Sorting howell 
from which she had been evicted. 
Mr Macdonald of Tormore wrote 
to him to ask him what he meant, 
as there certainly had been no 
such eviction in Glendale. John 
was obliged to admit that he had 
read the story in the ‘ Celtic Maga- 
zine,’ in which there had been a 
sensational account of the Suther- 
land burnings of seventy years ago. 
Tormore published this correspond- 
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ence with J, Macpherson in the 
‘Inverness Courier. 

Accusations have been brought 
against Major Fraser of harsh 
treatment of his people ; but even 
if true, his property forms but a 
small part of the island. All I 
wish to ascertain is, that as for 
the last forty years, at all events, 
there have been no wholesale clear- 
ances, no raising of crofters’ rents 
(except in the case of Major 
Fraser), i take this time of 
prosperity, when every man can get 
employment, to make the present 
uproar? The fact is that, believ- 
ing the absurd untruths that are 
daily poured into their ears, the 
poor a have become demor- 
alised. 

A Glendale man says, “How 
hard it is, when we go to the 
South for work, to be obliged to 
pay rent, instead of spending our 
wages on our families.” This is a 
hardship with which an English 
labourer could not sympathise, 
seeing that he has also to go for 
work wherever he can get it, and 
that he pays at least £7 a-year for 
a couple of rooms, while the Skye 
man pays only £3 or £4 for land 
that grows corn and potatoes, with 

for one cow if not for two : 
the Englishman has no cow at all, 
and what would his village land- 
lord say if he told him he had a 
right to spend his earnings solely 
on himself and family, and pay no 
rent. However, far be it from us 
to say that these people have 
suffered no wrong: Nearly forty 
years ago, there was a disastrous 
famine in the land. For three 
successive years potatoes and corn 
failed: the men had not then got 
into the way of going to the low- 
lands for work. Phere was absolute 
starvation, and the suffering was 
awful. One poor woman, in the 
extremity of hunger, and her 
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son, a young lad, seized a sheep, 
killed, and ate it. With returning 
strength came agony of mind on 
account of the crime committed, 
She walked to Portree, and gave 
herself up to the authorities. | 
Strange to say, notwithstandin 
the extenuating circumstances, sh 
and her son were sentenced to| 
transportation to Australia, The “ 
case was brought before Sir ©, - 
Trevelyan, then}Secretary to the 
Treasury, who procured her par- 
don, and got free passage for 
the husband and the rest of the 
family as emigrants. By the 


time they arrived, the Queen’s 
pardon had come, and the re- 
united family. joyfully entered 
their new home near Melbourne. 
But there were few such ang 


endings of a sorrowful begi 4 
The starvation became frightful. 
A noble subscription was raised in 
England, and was sent to Edin- 
burgh, to the care of gentlemen 
there, who formed themselves into 
a committee. Unfortunately. the 
science of political economy was 
then in its infancy. The great 
one of this committee was to 
avoid pauperising the le. 
Quite right, of sin bet bow 
did they set to work? They or- 
dered that for a man’s labour he 
should receive one pound of meal 
a-day, and one for each of his 
family. Surely if you take a 
man’s work, the hardest political 
economist of th on day would 
say he had a right to fair money 
wages. Families require more 
than meal, and this rule caused 
much suffering. Another ordered 
that no one should be allowed to 
work, even for this pittance,as long 
as he had any cattle left. The 
consequence was, that comfortable 
people, who had four and five head 
of cattle each, but absolutely noth- 
ing to eat, were forced to sell all 
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\they had. The cattle of the country 
disappeared. The whole popula- 
tion fell at once into the abyss of 
poverty, from which it took many 
years to recover. This disastrous 
rule was the ruin of the people it 
was meant to serve, 

- .. It may be very necessary, when 
_ administering the poor-law with 
funds levied parochially, to be 
careful that no one is unnecessar- 
ily assisted. But how different 
this case from that of an English 
parish ! Here was a people sud- 
denly struck by a dire calamity. 
The benevolence of England sends 
a magnificent sum to its relief. 
Let the men work for it, of course, 
but give them the usual wages. 
There was plenty of work—plenty 
of piers to make, and roads too, 
which were then, and still are, 
much wanted. There was abun- 
dance of money to pay for public 
works, and for boats and nets also, 
which would have carried out the 
wish of the benevolent donors, and 
would have benefited the High- 
lands forever. 

Bat no! The political economy 
of forty years ago said nothing 
must be done in the way of roads 
or piers, lest they might benefit 
the proprietors. Quite right not 
to help the landlords ! The money 
was not subscribed for them, but 
for the people. Public works might 
have been of use to them, no doubt, 
indirectly ; but it was the poor 
hungry ones who really required 
the employment, and who would 
have principally benefited by them. 
What was done®? It was difficult 
to get work that would be useless 
to everybody, so a road or two 
was made where not wanted. One 
still exists, which goes straight up a 
steep hill, and leads nowhere except 
to the skies—a sad monument 
of the folly of clever men, who 
have got a new and crude idea in 





their “heads. 
lady is reported to have said, 
when told of «the goodness and 


kindheartedness of the individual, 


members of the committee, “Ah! 
pone economy is the last and 
est device of the devil for harden. 
ing the hearts of good men.” Was 
she far wrong ? 
The committee did one good 
thing—it obtained employment 
for some of the men in the Low- 
lands, At first they went un- 
) willingly. Their want of English 
and want of settled habits of in- 
dustry were against them; but very 
soon their good behaviour and 
quiet determination to do their 
best gained on the farmers of East 
Lothian and Perthshire, who gave 
them cordial invitations to return 
the following ‘season, as they pre- 
ferred them to the Irish. 

Now began the real exodus of the 
Highlanders ! They went in num- 
bers to the Lowlands, at first alone; 
then many sent for their families, 
and remained permanently—some 
in Glasgow, some in Greenock, and 
in the villages of the adjacent 

ycounties. They were not driven 
_away by landlords and factors, as 
‘is now said, but they went because 
they had been starved : they had 
no cattle left; their land for three 
years had yielded neither corn nor 
potatoes; there was no one to hel 
them, for the famine had muc 
added to the embarrassments of the 
Lord Macdonald of the day, which 
resulted in his selling Kilmuir in 
Trottenish to Major Fraser. Mac- 
\leod of Macleod was ruined, and 
'was earning his bread in a small 
office in London. 

Many of the poor people did well 
in their new home, Among their 
descendants are the stalwart sugar- 
porters of Greenock; and as 
of the young clerks whose names 
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in Glasgow are the grandsons of 
those who left Skye at this sad 
time. The agitators tell them 
they were driven out by wicked 
landlords, and many believe it ; but 
it was not the case at Skye at that 
time, at all events. hough a 
Highlander always retains a warm 
affection for his old home, and 
often takes a run to see his friends, 
he seldom returns to settle there. A 
Skye woman, who was comfortably 
married to a Greenock-born High- 
lander, was asked whether she 
would not like to return to her 
native village. “Och, wad I go 
home to be carrying peats on my 
back from the hull? No! no!” 

The agitators have done their 
work very cleverly. To show how 
well they have educated the peo- 
ple in Communism, here is an ex- 
tract from the ‘ Inverness Courier,’ 
March 26, reporting what passed 
at a H. L. L. R. meeting on Major 
Fraser’s property :— 


‘‘Mr R. Macdonald, eottar, Staffin, 
strongly advised them not to pay ~ 
rent, suppose they could do it, till 
would get justice. If they have¥any- 
thing to spare of the produce of their 
labour, let them give it to the poor 
~and needy. God never commanded 
them to keep up an idler like Major 
Fraser in luxury. If he bought the 
estate, that did not do any good to 
you. He did not improve land or 
houses ; he only gave it to another 
man, who had no right to sell your 
labour. Mr H. Matheson, Stenscholl, 
advised giving an honourable eviction 
to the long-standing landowner Gov- 
ernment, and get into office and power 
honest gentlemen who would restore 
our national land-laws and rights, 
and would realise the sound and Scrip- 
tural views of the Land Restoration 

\ League. (A voice —‘ Nothing else 
will satisfy us.’)” 


Besides the constant circulation 
of the ‘Oban Times’ and the 
pamphlets of the Land Restora- 
tion League, the country has 
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been flooded with anti-landlord 
literature, both in Gaelic and 
English; and knowing the re- 
ligious feelings of the people, 
the Old Testament has been ran- 
sacked for texts supposed to bear 
on the present situation. ‘The 
Jubilee of the Gael’ is in eve 
house, which says that the land- 
laws of Moses should be enforced ; 
that land that had been alienated 
should be restored every fifty 
years; and that the Highland 
jubilee is at hand. 


‘¢<To many thou shalt give the more 
inheritance, and to few thou shalt 
give the less’ (Numbers xxvi.)—Not a 
landlord in this country pays the least 
attention to this. According to these 
rules, there could not be a division as 
there is here—some possessing large 
and valuable inheritances, = much 
the larger number without a bit of 
land at all. God made this law of 
returning the om aS an answer be- 
forehand to the prayer off Agur. 
There is no wickedness in ms world 
so great as our land laws, and no 
wonder that we have warning after 
warning from God against them.” 


Then comes the story of Ahab 
and Jezebel, who, of course, repre- 
sent the landlords of hundreds of 
Naboths. The paper goes on— 


‘‘Here you have king, queen, and 
nobles. Yet we see the Lord opening 
His mouth against them, and without 
doubt they are just the same who are 
doing the greatest harm in this land. 
Their greatness did not shelter them- 
from the voice of the Lord, nor from 
the hands of the men who were sent to 
take vengeance, We have more cause 
thirty times over than Elijah to open 
our .mouths, and to raise our voices 
high against the nobles and the rulers 
who are treading the bodies and souls 
of the people beneath their feet.” 


In the course of the exhaustive 
inquiry we have lately made, we 
look in vain for these rulers. On | 
the contrary, we hear of the large 
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sums of money expended and the 
deep interest taken by Lady Gordon 
Cathcart in the welfare of the 

eople, by the late Sir James 
Riatheson, by the late Sir Edward 
Scott, and many others. The 
Communists tell the people that 
the land-law of Moses is the foun- 
dation of all law, and that it is to 
be restored. So little do some of 
them know, that they think that 
Moses lived not so very long ago 
—perhaps 200 years—and some- 
how or other the wicked landlords 
reversed his laws and took their 
lands, They entirely ignore the 
nations and their history which 
have lived since Moses. They 
never heard of them. They read 
the Bible, and they are quite aware 
of what goes on now; but all be- 
tween is a blank in their minds. 
The rebellion of the world against 
the land-laws of Moses seems to 
them a late event, and they think 
it should be put down as soon as 
possible. Deer-forests have been 
a fruitful source of heart-burning, 
and in some cases they have been 
quite indefensible. But there are 
no deer-forests in Skye except a 
small one of Lord Macdonald’s, 
among the peaks of the Coolins. 
There is not a deer between the 
Coolins and Ru Hunish, nor be- 
tweenCarbost and Dunvegan Head. 

The partisans of the crofter are 
very numerous in London, Edin- 
burgh, and Glasgow, and nine- 
tenths of them honestly and 
very naturally believe the stories 
they have heard, because for 
many years these stories have 
been industriously circulated by 
‘The Highlander’ and other papers, 
and by persons who have an in- 
terest in doing so: and they were 
often left uncontradicted by those 
who knew better, because they 
were thought too absurd to be 
believed. 
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Even granting that very harsh 
things were done when the large 
sheep-farms were formed, from 
fifty to eighty years ago, these 
stories should be received with 
caution, for, as I said before, 
John Macpherson stated publicly 
that he had seen what he certainly 
did not see ; and before the Com- 
mission we read how the editor of 
the ‘Celtic Magazine’ made state- 
ments seriously reflecting on Dr 
Mackenzie’s treatment of the Gair- 
loch people,—statements which, if 
true, would have been most dis. 
graceful, but which were com. 

letely disproved by Sir Kenneth 

ackenzie, and the editor was 
obliged to give as his excuse that 
he was only twelve years old at the 
time, and merely repeated the 
gossip he had heard. Many benevo- 
lent persons, ladies especially, echo 
ithe cry of the crofter. Professor 
Blackie writes sentimentally on 
the subject. Every little clerk» 
ambitious of notoriety writes in 
the newspapers, and speaks at 
the Highland meetings in Glas- 
gow or elsewhere of the wrongs 
of his beloved country, and he is 
delighted to see his name in the 
‘Oban Times.’ The Land League 
pays the agitators so handsomely, 
that every little village orator as- 
pires to the profession of lecturer 
as a b&tep towards greatness and 
M.P.-ship. The more he misrep-, 
resents and abuses all landlords, 
the more he is appreciated. It 
is laughable, though very sad, to 
see the small ambitions that this 
state of excitement has brought 
forth. One man gives up his car- 
pentership, and starts in the race 
for fame. Two fishermen leave 
their boats, and, taking as their 
text paragraphs in the ‘ Oban 
Times,’ talk eloquently to their 
neighbours. A crofter at Uig is 
called Gladstone, another. repre- 
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gents Parnell, and their harangues 
sre eagerly listened to at the Land 
League. village meeting. Then 
comes the glory of reading their 
speeches in the newspapers. Fame 
js certain and fortune probable, 
for “has not John Macpherson 
got £50 a-year and all his ex- 
penses paid by the kind gentle- 
men, and will they not do as much 
for us whatever ?” 

It has been a great time for the 
local agitators, and for their con- 
nections settled in London, Liver- 

1, and other large towns. They 
iligently attend every Highland 
meeting, they pose as the warm 
friends of the crofter, they repeat 
the current stories, they are looked 
up to as authorities on the subject, 
and manage to make themselves 
very conspicuous indeed. Some 
have even attained a position to 
which in their wildest youthful 
dreams they had not aspired. 

As to John. Macpherson, he is; 
the greatest man in the Highlands.|' 
He is the chosen friend of the re-}| 
nowned Henry George, with whom! | 
he travels, and whose views he 
expounds in Gaelic to excited 

therings. When he -goes to 
ocov or Edinburgh, crowds as- 
semble and hang on every word 
from his lips. One lady sends him 
asword with an adulatory letter ; 
another visits him, and tells him 
he is to be the hero of her next 
novel The Rev. D. M’Callum, 
very lately a poor minister of the 
Established Church, without a 
congregation at all, or a very 
small one, starts also in the race 
for fame, and by preaching the 
tenets of the Land Restoration 
League, and those of rank Com- 
munism, has obtained a high posi- 
tion in crofter circles. 

Is it not then true that this 
commotion is the work of a few 
individuals influenced by ambition 
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and vanity, acting under the guid- . 
ance of crafty revolutionists in 
London, Ireland, and America ? 

What may have indirectly led 
to the present state of affairs is 
the fact that there is not what - 
can be called a middle class in 
the country. The farms are so 
extensive, that there are very few 
large sheep-farmers, and of those 
few, some are absentees. They 
rank with the smaller proprietors, 
and are not unfrequently proprie- 
tors themselves. ‘These gentlemen 
are generally kindly disposed to- 
wards the people ; but they are too 
high above them—the two Classes 
are too far apart to have any real 
sympathy with each other. They 
sometimes do not speak the same 
language, and they seldom attend 
the same church. 

The people could not have been 
led away by stranger agitators, had 
their trusted superiors and heredi- 
tary friends the old tacksmen 
been still at hand. A numerous, 
educated, and influential middle 
class, such as there once was, might 
have saved the country from the 
invasion of lawless Communism. 

I earnestly hope that landlords 
will give hill-pasture to those croft- 
ers who are able to possess three or 
four cows. It would enable them 
to keep a few sheep, and would 
add much to the comfort of the 
families. As to those who have one 
cow only, and who have been in 
the habit of going to the Lowlands 
for work for a considerable part of 
the year, I doubt whether giving 
more land would bea boon. The 
are not likely to give up their 
periodical visit to the South, for it 
pays them well. The consequence 
would be that the land would be- 
come neglected, as it is at present. 
Every spring they scratch it with | 
the cas chrom, instead of trench- / 
ing it properly. They manure it 
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badly, and are obliged to hurry off 
to their Lowland work. I believe 
that if they kept their land as pas- 
ture for their one cow, reserving 
a bit for turnips for winter use 
and potatoes for themselves, and 
entirely gave up raising corn (as 
they can buy meal much cheaper 
than they can grow it), that they 
would be a comfortable people,— 
more comfortable than the richer 
crofters, for these must often ex- 
pect to see their crops ruined by 
the variable climate; more com- 
fortable far than the ordinary Eng- 
lish labourer, who never has a cow, 
and can seldom obtain milk for his 
children. Let him consider his 
cottage and plot of ground merely 
as a pied-d-terre, and depend en- 
tirely on his work. But will any 
one in the present state of things 
be content with a position superior 
to that of the English labourer ? 
Certainly not. He has been taught 
to expect a new order of affairs— 
the Jubilee of the Gael is at hand, 
the land-law of Moses is to be re- 
established ; the landlords and all 
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the middle class are to be driven — 
away—that is, all the culture of 
the country—and the land is to be © 
iven rent-free to the people, to 
_ sr one dead level of crofter. 
dom. John Macpherson, Rev. D, 
M’Callum, &c., tell them this will 
take place very soon. Even the 
children sing the old song of “ Ho 
ro Morag,” with the new Gaelie 
words— 


‘¢ The landlords are going, Ho ro, 
We shall have the land, Ho ro Morag.” 


Who can blame the people? 
They naturally believe what their 
superiors in station tell them, es. 
pecially when the news isso agree. 
able to the selfishness of human 
nature. In conclusion, may I 
venture to ask the crofter sympa- 
thisers to pause for a little and 
consider whether it is wise to en- _ 
courage an excitable race in dreains 
which cannot be realised, unless, 
indeed, as the agitators say, & 
social revolution and the horrors 
of civil war are at hand. 

Perhaps they are—who knows? 
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In spite of the increase of 
tourists and the multiplication of 
books of travel, it is astonishin 
how little we know of the Britis 
Empire. Yet, after all, the _ex- 
planation is simple. The “literary 
globe-trotter” sticks to the high- 
ways of international traffic,seldom 
severing his communications with 
some cosmopolitan centre,where he 
is pretty sure of finding his luxuries 
or comforts. While, on the other 
hand, we have the few adventur- 
ous travellers, who are tempted by 
the very hardships of inhospitable 
regions,—like Ruxton, who had 
the luck to carry his scalp safe 
through the Comanché war-trails, 
in his daring ride through New 
Mexico to the head-waters of the 
Missouri; like Speke and Grant, 
when they went groping across the 
Dark Continent, in their adventur- 
ous search for the sources of the 
Nile. Meantime important colo- 
aies with a congiderable future 
may be neglected, simply because 
they lie aside from familiar paths, 
though they have everything that 
should attract the admirers of the 
Here we have New- 
oundland, for example, which 
Captain Kennedy can hardly claim 
to have discovered, since it is 
sighted by all the steamers bound 
for our North American ports. 
But he may boast of having 
Written a book which is a revela- 
tion—which is full of fresh and 
dramatic descriptions of scenes and 
people seldom or never visited by 
educated strangers. He has ex- 
plored the lonely shores of the 
colony as none but naval officers 
have opportunity of doing : and no 


one of his predecessors on the New- 
foundland station happens to have 
written the very interesting story ~ 
before. ‘ Few, indeed, could have 
collected similar materials; for 
Captain Kennedy, an indefatigable 
deer-stalker and fisherman, has 
penetrated the innermost recesses 
of a very Paradise of sport. While 
in the way of his duties as naval 
commander and magistrate ex of- 
ficio, he visited repeatedly the scat- 
tered groups of colonists along the 
coasts, who, being left by the Gov- 
ernment almost ‘entirely to their 
own devices, must have a desper- 
ate struggle at the best of times 
to keep body and soul togeine. So 
he tells us of many a wild sporting 
incident by flood and fell ; of long 
days passed in the trackless forests, 
in “the barrens,” and in camp, 
in company of the Canadian woods. 
men and Indian hunters ; and of 
the more thrilling dangers of the 
doubtful navigation among the fogs 
and precipices of those iron-bound 
shores, He was the first English- 
man who had the good fortune to 
explore some of the finest river 
scenery in the Canadian Dominion, 
where the streams, rushing swiftly 
seaward through the dense pine- 
forests, fling themselves down the 
water-worn staircases in the living 
rock. While, being in “the Com- 
mission of the Peace,” it was his 
business to settle a multitude of 
trivial disputes between quarrel- 
some neighbours ; and as commo- 
dore he had to occupy himself 
with the troublesome international 
questions which weigh heavily on 
the prosperity and prospects of the 
colony. 
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As for the political history of 
Newfoundland, it is both curious 
and instructive. Neither the soil 
northe climate offered great tempta- 
tions to settlers, when the whole of 
the rich North American continent 
was to be reclaimed from the tribes 
of roving Indians. But the valu- 
able fisheries on the famous 
“Banks” have always been a 
bone’ of contention, and appar- 
ently, so far back as the 16th 
century, they were fished indiffer- 
ently by the English, the French, 
and the Portuguese. The Portu- 

ese, as the spirit of adventure 

ied out in them, were soon sent 
to the wall; but since the first 
settlements of the French and 
English, about 1620, the two na- 
tions have been in constant an- 
tagonism. Many of the bays and 
capes still bear the old French 
names, ludicrously corrupted into 
vulgar English. Thus Rencontre 
is now Round Counter ; Baie-du- 
Lievre is Bay de Liver ; and by 
undoubtedly the most ludicrous 
travesty of all, the Bay des Espoirs 
is become the Bay of Despair. “ So 
late as the year 1713,” we are told, 
“it was a question whether the 
island belonged to England or 
to France, both countries laying 
claim to it.” Now, in virtue of 
complicated treaty arrangements, 
the French have concurrent rights 
of fishing with us off the western 
and north-eastern shores. But the 
essential article of the agreement 
is worded with a latitude most 
ingeniously devised, so as to give 
occasion for perpetual disputes. It 
was stipulated that British fisher- 
men should have the right to fish 
everywhere, concurrently with the 
French, provided that they do not 
interfere with them. 

“Te is a impossible, whatever 
may be said to the contrary, for two 
people to fish in the same water with- 
out one being able to claim, however 
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unjustly, that the other is interfering 
with him. For instance, a Newfound- 
lander sets his nets in the open sea; 
if he catches fish, a Frenchman comes 
along, sets his net, and says the New- 
foundlander is interfering with him, 
This is constantly done,and as the law 
now stands, the wretched Newfound- 
lander, who lives upon the spot, hag 
to make way for the foreigner, who 
comes out for his own benefit, pays no 
taxes, and takes away his earnings to 
his own country.” 


As may be imagined, the results 
of this confusion of claims and jur- 
isdictions are deplorable, and even 
dangerous. When the French and 
English naval commandants come 
together officially, each is provided 
with a standing supply of griev- 
ances and counter-grievances. And 
it is clear that if the French Goy- 
ernment cared to have a casus belli 
at any time, an intelligent captain 
could find the occasion for it ina 
squabble over some salmon barrels 
or a cargo of cod. 

That standing danger is a serious 
consideration. But although the 
French officials have hitherto be- 
haved with discretion and modera- 
tion, their protégés have been play- 
ing the dogs-in-the-manger every- 
where. The men in the French 
fishing-fleets muster from 3000 to 
6000 annually, yet there’ is room 
enough in these seas both for them 
and the Newfoundlanders. But 
French squatters have been scatter- 
ing themsel. es along the coasts, off 
which they are entitled to exercise 
the right of fishing. And claiming 
the protection of their flag, they 
resent the “intrusion” of any 
English or colonial speculators. 
Intrusion is invariably construed 
into “interference.” Naturally, 
no Englishman or English colonist, 
with any capital, will care to 
risk it, without the Government 
guarantee of land tenure, which 
he cannot obtain: while French- 
men, who have no legal rights om 
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the land, stretch their nets across 
mouths of the salmon - streams. 
Curing establishments have been 
either shut up, or else are carried on 
in the teeth of perpetual troubles ; 
the working of promising mines has 
been abandoned ; and, above all,the 
scheme of a railway, which would 
have been of inestimable benefit in 
opening up the island, fell through 
at the last moment,owing toF'rench 
opposition. It is sincerely to be 
hoped, for the sake of all concerned, 
that so anomalous a state of things 
may be brought to a speedy term- 
ination. 

But the presence of the French 
on those coasts is by no means an 
unmixed evil, and many of our for- 
lorn settlers have good reason to be 
grateful to the foreigners. Their 
war-cruiserstare liberal of assistance 
to fellow-creatures who are too 
often reduced to dire extremities. 
Captain Kennedy gives a most 
striking picture of some of the 
dreary and solitary existences he 
lost no opportunity of brightening. 
The great island of Newfoundland 
has, roughly speaking, a circumfer- 
ence of 1200 miles. But that long 
distance is immensely increased by 
the innumerable bays and creeks 
which everywhere break into the 
outline. There are no roads, ex- 
cept in the neighbourhood of the 
capital : elsewhere there are abso- 
lutely no means of communica- 
tion except by sea. The fishing- 
boats can never venture far from 
land ; the visits of small coast- 
ing steamers are few and far be- 
tween : and many outlying settlers 
would be almost utterly cut off 
from their kind were it not for 
the regular calls of the naval 
cruisers. In the market for their 
fish they are at the mercy of the 
buyers ; a bad fishing-season may 
bring them in any case to the 
brink of starvation; and should 
they succeed in raising a precarious 
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crop from some narrow strip of — 
cultivated land, they have no cer- 
tain means of selling the surplus 
produce. As for money, they 
seldom see it. Everywhere, when 
they are in the employment of 
others, the worst tyranny of the 
truck system is carried to excess. 
When paid for fish or for labour, 
as the case may be, the price of 
their necessaries or poor luxuries 
is deducted, at any valuation it 
may please the employer to fix. 
They are born, they live, and they 
die, without any assistance from 
doctors, unless some passing shi 
should happen to look in; an 
spiritual ministrations are at least 
as precarious. Occasionally a viru- 
lent epidemic makes wild work 
with them; and the next visitor 
who gropes his way up some half- 
forgotten creek, running the gaunt- 
let of the fogs, the reefs and the 
shallows, may land in a village 
that is literally deserted. “Truly 
a lonely life,” says Captain Ken- 
nedy, speaking of the people at the 
telegraph station in White Bear 
Bay, where “ the only living crea- 
tures are the operator and his 
family, with one telegraph. re- 
geste Yet the telegraph folks, 
eing of course in receipt of regular 
pay, ought to have been compara- 
tively well off. As to the general 
destitution along those bleak and 
storm-beaten coasts, we cannot do 
better than quote his report on 
it :— 

‘On our visits round the island, we 
met with sights enough to sicken us, 
and make us ashamed to think that 
these poor creatures were British sub- 
jects like ourselves. On rye fon 
of Labrador, the west coast of New- 
foundland, and on parts of the north- 
east coast, the people are starving 
every winter, though it is the custom 
in St John’s to laugh at these reports 
as gross exaggerations. I can only 
say that we have seen this state of 
things repeatedly : any one who has 


ee 
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followed our cruise round the coast 
cannot fail to have remarked it ; but 
as long as everything is sacrificed to 
the fishing, and these dogs permitted, 
there is no help for it. But for these 
brutal dogs, sheep-farming might be 
crmmatone. and the women taught to 

in and weave the wool, to make 
clothes for themselves and their little 
ones as they do in the Highlands of 
Scotlands, instead of going about in 
that climate scantily clothed, and their 
wretched children half naked, because 
they are too poor to buy any clothes, 
or the material to make them. These 
poor creatures used to flock on board 
to see the doctor at every port, asking 
for medicines, when it was patent to 
all that what they wanted was nourish- 
ing food and warm clothing.” 

The dogs, referred to as one of 
the worst scourges of the farmer, 
are sprung from domestic animals 
run wild, which increase and mul- 
tiply and hunt the country in 
packs. An enterprising Canadian 
settler had complained to Captain 
Kennedy that, though he had en- 
closed land and gone in for sheep- 
raising, his attempts were being 
baffled by those “wolfish curs. 
Apparently some one is still sup- 
posed to have rights of property in 
them, for the settler had to ask 
the Captain as a magistrate for 

ermission to destroy them. The 
eave was given ; ninety-two dogs 
were speedily bagged; yet the 
settler was still enjoying as good 
sport as ever. Of course, with the 
increase of population, and the 
opening of communications be- 
tween the settlements, some of 
the most serious drawbacks to suc- 
cessful farming would disappear. 
Hitherto everything has been sac- 
rificed to the sues Toul and the 
most pleasing and fertile locations 
have been neglected. To the sea- 
fishing Captain Kennedy only al- 
ludes incidentally ; but what he does 
say on the subject is shrewd, and 
of great interest. ‘The cod is the 
only fish recognised in Newfound- 


land as of any value, except per- 
haps the halibut. All others are 
looked upon merely as bait, or for 
manuring the ground. I haveeven 
known trout of 3 and 4 lb. weight 
cut up as bait for cod; and the 
man that told me this was not a 
bit ashamed of himself.” Until 
recently, the Newfoundland fishhad 
almost a monopoly of the markets 
in Spain, Brazil, and the West 
Indies, among the devout Roman 
Catholics and the negroes, both of 
them indefatigable consumers of 
the salted cod or “baccalao.” 
Latterly the Norwegian and Ice. 
landic curers have been coming 
to the front. “There is no fear, 
however,” Captain Kennedy goes 
on to say, “but that the New- 
fousiilend cod will always hold 
its own in market value.” “ The 
bank fishery on the coasts of New- 
foundland and Labrador is prob- 
ably equal to that of all the rest 
of the world put together ; and 
when it is estimated that a cod’s 
roe contains from 4 to 9 million 
eggs, there is little fear of this fish 
being exterminated.” As for the 
still more prolific herrings— 


‘‘ They are frequently barred in . 


any of the numerous estuaries along 
the coast, such as Long Harbour, by 
enclosing them in long, deep nets, and 
kept in this manner until vessels 
arrive to take them away. This 


method is illegal, and very properly - 


80, as many millions die of starvation 
or suffocation, and sink to the bottom. 
I have heard of the bottom of the sea 
being covered with dead herrings to 
the depth of 16 feet. Even with our 
small service seine, we have taken 
60,000 herrings at a single haul. 


Personally, Captain Kennedy 
takes slight interest in the sea-fish, 
But into the salmon and the trout 
fishing he throws his whole heart 
and soul ; and he narrates his ex- 
periences on the Newfoundland 
rivers with as much frankness as 
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freshness. He warns sanguine fish- 
ermen that they will probably be 
disappointed. It is not that salmon 
do not swarm up the streams, every- 
where and always when they have 
fair play. But, in the first place, 
they seldom do have fair play ; in 
the second place, they are shy of 
rising to the fly. “The whole of 
the fine salmon-rivers are ruined 


_ by barring, sweeping with nets, 


traps, weirs, or mill-dams, in de- 
fiance of all laws and proclamations, 
till the wretched fish are almost 
exterminated.” There are three 


. modes of barring by nets, and all 


of them very deadly. By two of 
these the fish are almost inevitably 
trapped ; by the third they are ab- 
solutely prevented from passing, 
and probably hung up by their 
heads in the meshes. No one of 
his official duties was carried out 
with greater energy than that of 
forcing the obstructive barricades, 
and making prize of the valuable 
nets. The only way to circumvent 
the enemy was to take him by sur- 
prise ; for if a cruiser was sighted 
on the coast, the nets were imme- 
diately secreted. The ship would 
lie off some miles from the river- 
mouth ; a boat that was lowered 
ih the darkness pulled in towards 
the land with the day-break, and 
when the poachers had warning 
of the intended descent, it was too 
late to save their property. Cap- 
tain Kennedy narrates some of 
those incidents with lively satis- 
faction, for undoubtedly he and 
his boat’s crew on the whole had 
the best of the joke, although he 
had to put up with the loss of his 
rod-fishing. Making the mouth of 
“a lovely salmon river in Bonne 
Bay,” they sighted a boat with a 
man in it, pulling up the river. 
He was spnedity overhauled by the 
Druid’s steam-launch, hailed with 
a cheery “Good morning,” and 
asked as to the chances of sport. 


His replies were by no means 
reassuring. There liad not been a 
fish in the river for many years, 
and in his opinion it was no use 
putting uparod. Then he sculled 
swiftly ashore and vanished in the 
bush, while the launch proceeded 
up the river. 


‘* We had not gone a mile further be- 
forea sight met us enough to make any 
true angler collapse. Right across the 
river, from bank to bank, staked high 
above the water, was a splendid net, 
and suspended in the meshes, just as 
the water had left them, were several 
salmon and some noble trout, of 3 and 
4 lb. weight. Above this net were 
three others, all containing fish, and 
above that again—not a living thing, 
and no wonder.” 


These unlooked-for descents did 
a great deal of good, by spreading 
dismay far and wide among the 
speculators, who sunk considerable 
sums of money in their nets. And 
within a year of clearing the mouth 
of a river of the obstructions, Cap- 
tain Kennedy found the per full 
of grilse and salmon. But even 
then there were more than the or- 
dinary odds against the angler, for 
Newfoundland salmon, as we said, 
are slow to take the 7 His 
theory is that they want education, 
and hitherto their education has 
been almost absolutely neglected. 
Yet the tales of one or two of his 
lucky days are almost enough to 
tempt sportsmen who have found 
European rivers over-fished, to try 
the chances of the Newfoundland 
trip. One day, in company with a 
boy of eleven, the joint bag of trout 
scaled 98 lb., and all of these 
were killed in the course of four 
hours ; while on another occasion 
he had still finer sport with the 
grilse, though, owing to natural 
and artificial obstructions in the 
stream, the successes were check- 
ered by aseries of disappointments, 
He tells the story, and sketches 
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the scenery with much spirit. He 
had sought a singularly romantic 
spot beneath some picturesque falls 
on a salmon-river called the Indian 
Brook. He was poled up the 
‘stream by a couple of Indians in a 
canoe. 


‘* A mass of logs, many of large size, 
had formed a jam at the falls, com- 
pletely blocking the passage, and rais- 
ing the water several feet, thus pre- 
venting any fish from ascending. The 
foaming torrent poured over and 
through these logs with a deafening 
roar. Close below the fall was a deep 
still pool, in which the water glided 
silently to some rapids below; at the 
lower part of this pool was another 
jam of logs,—the heavy spars were 
thrown about in every possible posi- 
tion like spillicans. Stepping out 
upon the rocks overhanging the silent 

ol, I dropped my fly lightly upon 

e water. Instantly there was a 
gleam like silver out of the depths, 
the line tautened,—a fresh-run grilse 
sprang out of the water, was all over 

e pool,—and in three minutes he 
was cleverly netted by one of the 
Indians, and lay gasping on the 
bank. Aftér a short spell to rest the 
pool and enjoy a cup of coffee and a 
cigar, I took up my rod again, and 
hooked another grilse with the third 
east, which, after several leaps, went 
over the fall below, and was landed 
lower down. A fewmore throws, and 
I was fast in another; this one also 
went over the falls, but left my fly 
sticking in a log; and the next one 
served me the same way. A fifth 
landed on the logs in his first jump, 
and we parted company. After this 
I had no more luck, although I rose 
and hooked several more: they all 
went over the falls or hung me up in 
the logs, in spite of all I could do to 
prevent them. Had it not been for 
these logs, I must’ have had at least 
a dozen of them, for they took the 
fly well, and were all fair hooked.” 


The disappointments were vexa- 
tious, no doubt, yet we can hardly 
imagine a more delightful day’s 

ort; and we really think the 

aptain was ungrateful for his 
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mercies, when he returned to hig 
ship “not over-satisfied.” But his 
expeditions in search of scenery 
were almost invariably richly re- 
warded ; while in some of them he 
unveiled the virgin beauties of wild 
nature in a waste of wood and 
waters that had hitherto been un- 
explored. The most picturesque 
of his discoveries was the Grand 
Falls on the Exploits river, which ° 
may some day have their setting of 
Grand Hotels like Niagara, and 
be included in Mr Cook’s circular 
American tours. The ascent of 
the rapidly running river, which is 
nearly a mile in width at the 
mouth, promised at first compara- 
tively little. The banks were some- 
what tame, and axes had been busy 
among the woods. But it soon 
became hard work paddling the 
canoes against the broken current, 
and foaming rapids succeeded to 
swift rushes, till they were brought 
up by the Bishop’s Fall. Nor was 
the romantic voyage without its 
disagreeables. 

‘* Returning to our camp, we found 
the tent pitched, fire lighted, and tea’ 
ready, and we looked forward to re- 
freshment and repose; but alas! there 
was none of it, for the black fli 
were masters of the situation. Th 
were in- millions, and attacked us 
from all quarters, notwithstanding 
repeated applications of tar and oil, 
until we had to take refuge in the 
smoke of our fire, where we passed 
a miserable time, with our eyes run- 
ning with water, mingled with grease 
and tar. We endeavoured in vain 
to make ourselves comfortable for the 
night; but the flies got into our eyes, 
ears, and mouth, mingled with our 
food and tea, and generally made our 
lives a burden to us. Darkness set 
in, and we flattered ourselves we 
should have peace; but there was no 
peace for the wicked. The flies dis- 
appeared, but the mosquitoes took 
their place. The tent was, stiflingly 
hot, and we tried to sleep outside; 
but it was all the same, for no sleep 
was to be had.” 
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Those flies and mosquitoes, as 
we know full well, are the curse of 
the pleasure-seeker in northern 
latitudes. But a plunge in the 
cold river worked marvels next 
morning, with the fresh breezes 
breathing balm and resin from the 
pine-trees, The party carried their 
canoes round the rocks, to launch 
them again above the rapids, pol- 
ing or paddling onwards, through 
scenery thatwas ever growing gran- 
der. Seals, with their little ones, 
were playing among the cliffs, tak- 
ing headers into the water when 
scared by the splash of the paddles. 
Where the scenery was at its wild- 
est, they struck a trail through 
the woods, cutting across a great 
loop of the river. 

‘“We now approached the Grand 
Falls, the roar of which we could 
plainly hear. Occasionally glimpses 
of the river, far beneath us, could be 
had through the trees, showing a mass 
of foaming, eddying water dashing 
between precipitous banks on either 
hand. Guided by the ear, we now 
scrambled through the bush, and pre- 
sently found ourselves in sight of the 
Falls, when a glorious view presented 
itself. I must confess that we were 
prepared for a disappointment, after 
many of like nature in this and other 


» countries ; but the scene before us 


fully answered, if it did not exceed, 
our expectations. Looking upwards 
to the right was a roaring torrent 
broken by the black rocks, whose 
heads could now and then be seen. 
Abreast of where we stood the stream 
was divided by a thickly wooded islet, 
whereon thousands of gulls had built 
their nests: the parent birds flew 
round with loud discordant cries, 
adding the roar of the waterfall to 
the weirdness of the scene. Below 
the islet the waters met, and, wedged 
in by precipitous rocks on either side, 
plunged in a succession of cascades 
into the seething caldron beneath.” 


The shooting in Newfoundland 
is more satisfactory than the fish- 
ing ; andthe caribou-stalking must 
be really noble sport, and merely a 


question of money to those who 
have not the exceptional good-for- 
tune to go yachting at Government 
expense. ‘T'o penetrate the seldom- 
trodden shooting grounds of the in- 
terior, it is necessary not only to 
charter your own vessel, if you de- 
sire to keep.communications with 
civilisation open, but you must be 
provided with a tent, with boats 
or canoes, and, carrying with you 
sufficient stores for the trip, must 
engage skilled backwoodsmen as 


‘pioneers, and Indian hunters for 


stalkers. As for the shooting, 
though grouse are tolerably plenti- — 
ful, we should fancy no one would - 
dream of going to Newfoundland 
for grouse-shooting. The walkin 

is iuvariably stiff, and the birds are 
scattered at haphazard about the 
country. You must have a good 
and well-broken dog to find them, 
and then they are as hard to be 
flushed as the broods of youn 

black-game in the beginning of | 
September. But the caribou is 

king of the Newfoundland up- 
lands, and one of the grand 
old stags, with his spreadin 

antlers, will repay = amount 0 
exertion. Captain Kennedy de- 
scribes the caribou as a gigantic 
goat. He stands lower than the 
red-deer, but weighs much more 
heavily. Taking a good red-deer 
stag at twenty stone, a fine speci- 
men of the caribou would scale 
half as much again. As for the 
antlers, they are magnificent 
trophies. “The antlers of the 
caribou stag are palmated, sweep- 
ing backwards at first, and then 
forwards, and of magnificent. pro- 
portions,—the brow-antlers some- 
times meeting over the nose like 
a pair of hands clasped in the 
attitude of prayer.” On the 
whole, and considering the charac- 
ter of the country, the caribou 
is by no means difficult of ap- 
proach. He seems to trust almost 
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entirely to his exquisite sensibility 
of scent and he is neither quick of 
sight nor keen of hearing. Smell- 
ing the track of the sportsman will 
give him the alarm, and send him 
shambling across the “ barrens,” 
with his long and swift though 
‘lumbering gallop ; but he is slow 
to be scared by sounds, and will 
actually come s he upon a rifle in 
the open. In fact, although, like 
all deer, he is timid before un- 
known dangers,he is almost aggres- 
sively courageous,especially in the 
rutting season. Then it is the 
practice of the Indians to “ tole” 
up the stag by imitating the call 
of arival. The stag dashes out 
of the covert in answer to the 
challenge, and will even charge a 
man when he has discovered his 
blunder. Consequently, fierce bat- 
tles between the deer themselves 
are of no unusual occurrence, and 
Captain Kennedy had the good 
fortune to witness one of these, 
which we should say, is unpre- 
cedented in the annals of sport, 
so far as the romantic circum- 
stances went. Through blinding 
snow-drifts they had distinguished 
the two sultans—one of them ac- 
companied by a single hind, the 
other at the head of a numerous 
seraglio, on which his rival had 
been casting envious eyes. Captain 
Kennedy’s Indian attendant had 
“toled,” but neither stag paid any 
attention. The thoughts of both 
were concentrated on the coming 
combat. “ A moment later, and 
acrash as of a tree falling re- 
sounded through the valley, as the 
two stags’ heads met in the arena.” 
The odd thing was, that the sports- 
men had come full upon the group 
of hinds, when 

‘The hinds ran ‘also—not away 
from us, but with us ; and the extra- 
ordinary sight might have been seen 
of three men and some sixteen or 
seventeen hinds all mixed up together 
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to witness as pretty a fight as ever 
man beheld. . . There, amidst the 
blinding snow, were the two monarchs 
of the glen, their heads down, backs 
arched, horns crashing, turf flying, 
struggling, writhing and pushing for 
the mastery. The hinds, for whom 
the battle was raging, assembled 
themselves round to see fair-play; and 
we stood and watched the conflict 
from ten yards’ distance.” 


The gallant struggle was abrupt- 
ly terminated by Captain Kennedy 
and his companion dropping the 
combatants to a simultaneous dis- 
charge. For crack shots, under 
skilled guidance, the sport must 
be excellent ; and on one occasion, 
Captain Kennedy and his friends 
had six deer lying out around the 
encampment, to be fetched home 
by the camp-followers. Then the 
excitement of following up the 
caribou to his least accessible 
retreats is heightened by the 
wild grandeur of the scenery. 
Happily waterways lead up to- 
wards the least frequented of the 
forest sanctuaries, which would be 
unapproachable had a way to be 
hewn through the bush. On one 
excursion with portages over the 
intervening necks of land, Captain 
Kennedy followed a chain of lakes, 
each from 20 to 60.miles in length, 
and when the hunters had scaled 
the heights frequented by the 
ptarmigan, the eye ranged over a 
wide wilderness of scenery, some- 
what resembling a Scottish deer- 
forest, though richly wooded. 
Standing on one of the mountain- 
tops when the dense mist lifted, 
Captain Kennedy looked around 
him on a varied panorama, ex- 
tending for some fifty miles in 
every direction:— 

‘‘ Far as the eye could reach were 
mountains and valleys, lakes, woods, 
and rocks. . Near us were 
marshes, ponds, and scattered clumps 
of wood, a very sanctuary for deer 
and beaver, anda glorious prospect 
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for a deer-stalker; not a soul or a 
human habitation to be seen, nor a 
sound heard except the crow of the 
old grouse-cock, or the more distant 
cry of the loon.” 

For the beaver is still to be 
found in these solitudes, sociably 
gathered together in hard-working 
communities; and the bear ma 
be met with mow and again, al- 
though, as a rule, he keeps him- 
self modestly in the background. 
Apropos to the bears, Captain 
Kennedy tells a. very amusing 
story. He had gone ashore with 


his coxswain to look for geese ; the 
coxswain pulled off his boots to 
walk barefooted, and the pair had 
left a well-marked trail along the 
sandy beach. 


“Tt is a well-known fact that a 
bear’s trail closely resembles that of 
a man, and may be easily mistaken 
for it. It seemed evident that the 
unfortunate skipper was being tracked 
by the ferocious and bloodthirsty ani- 
mal, and the officers gallantly gave 
chase, in hopes of slaying the bear be- 
fore he had made a meal of the cap- 
tain. After following the track for 
some time, it became apparent that 
the skipper and the bear had sat 
down and made a friendly meal to- 
gether, so the officers returned on 
board, and I am afraid got well 
chaffed for their trouble.” 


But we must not bid farewell to 
the camps on the caribou-grounds 
without quoting one of those in- 
cidents of the day’s stalking which 
Captain Kennedy hits off so plea- 
santly, with his easy and humorous 
touch :— 


‘‘ We counted seventeen or eighteen 
of them, in charge of a monster which 
loomed as big as a bullock, and carried 
@ magnificent head. The deer were 
travelling diagonally towards us, down 
wind, so that by running as hard as 
we could for half a mile we were able 
to intercept their path, and had barely 
time to drop behind some low juni- 
pers before the leading hinds were 
upon us. It was an exciting moment 
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as the graceful animals passed our 
ambush in twos and threes, some of 
them not more than five yards off, 
and none more than twenty. As they 
crossed our track, they winded it, 
jumped over, and, passing on, as- 
sembled themselves in our rear. .. . 
Joe was greatly excited, and kept 
whispering in my ear, ‘Take that 
one, sir ; she got five inches of fat!” 
but I was deaf to his remarks, and 
kept my gun at half-cock ; forI could 
hear the old bull grunting in rear of 
his harem: Presently his brow-ant- 
lers appeared—what a moment for a 
deer-stalker!—then his head and 
enormous neck—and what a pair of 
horns !—and, then his huge carcass 
came in full view. Joe gave a grunt, 
the old brute stopped; and at that 
instant the heavy ounce-ball crashed 
in behind his shoulder, the poor brute: 
gave a prodigious bound, clearing - 
fifteen feet, as we afterwards mea- 
sured, and then laid out at full gallop. 
. . . It mattered not; the gallant beast, 
going like a race-horse, but dying all 
the way, made straight for a lake, 
some 400 yards away, and, plunging 
in, rolled over dead. . . . His horns 
stuck up out of the water like a branch 
of atree. Aftera good deal of trouble 
we got him ashore, and: surveyed his 
noble proportions. ‘He very ole 
stag,’ said Joe: ‘ about ten years ole, 
and weigh over 500 lb.’ But, by 
Jove, what a head! — forty-two 
points, as I’m a sinner! with the pal- 
mated brow-antlers interlocked across 
his nose, like a pair of clasped hands, 
his huge bull- neck and shoulders 
bearing many a scar, gained in de- 
fence of his seraglio. I named him 
‘Brigham Young’ on the spot, out - 
of compliment to the Mormon elder.” 


Captain Kennedy’s reports of 
his magisterial decisions are droll 
enough; and, what was much to 
the purpose, the litigants seem to 
have been generally satisfied with 
his system of rough-and-read 
justice. Once, when he was wad- 
ing waist-deep in the Forteau river, 
and industriously throwing his 
flies, an old settler came up to the 
bank, brimful of complaints against 
a servant-girl. 
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** Mr B. (at the top of his voice). 
‘Serious charge to make, sir.’ Ser- 
vant- y 


ace 


ell, tell us all about it. What’s 
her name? State the case.’ 

“ * Well, sir, you’d hardly believe it 
when I tell you that the gal—— 

**By Jove, a rise! I have him! 
Run down and put the net under that 
fish. Thanks. What a beauty! You 
were saying that——’”’ 


So the investigation of the case 
went on, complainant being called 
upon to use the cleek or the 
landing-net at intervals, till the 
judge began to lose paticnce at 
the interruptions to the sport, and 
politely dismissed the plaintiff :— 


‘Shameful! So it is, Mr B.; but 
ressure of business prevents me from 
investigating the case any further at 
present—so bring the parties on board 
the Druid to-morrow morning. Good 
day.” 


*- Another of his causes célébres was 
a case of arson. 


** A man at Trout river told me that 
his house had been burnt down, he 
had reason to believe, by three bro- 
thers ; but he could not swear to it, 
not having seen them do it. Sum- 
moned all the parties to appear on 
board the Druid... . Placed them 
all under the sentry’s charge, while a 
consultation was held; then called in 
one, whom we will call A. Worked up- 
on A.’s feelings by informing him that 
if the case came before the Supreme 
Court he would probably be hanged ; 
whereupon A. confessed having assist- 
ed to set fire to the house. Dismissed 
A. and put him under the sentry’s 
charge separately, and had in B. Told 
B.that A. had turned Queen’s evidence. 
B. then confessed. Put him under 
the sentry’s charge, and had in C., 
who thereupon made a clean breast of 
it. Ordered the three brothers to 
pay ten dollars apiece and rebuild the 

oase. All the parties signed a paper 
agreeing to this decision, and left the 
ship together. When we came by the 
next year, all four were living toge- 
ther in the same house in perfect 
harmony.” 
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We have cast a glimpse over 
the landscapes in the interior, 
with their scrub and their broad 
“barrens,” their lakes and their 
clumps of noble timber. And the 
scenery on the coast must often . 
be sternly magnificent, where bays, 
fiords, and creeks,—call them 
what we will,—go winding inland 
beneath beetling precipices; where 
the clear salmon -streams come 
rushing down, flinging themselves 
over , bra of rock, between 
thickets of natural shrubbery 
matted under the pines. But 
we cannot say that Captain 
Kennedy has convinced us of 
the charms of the climate ; though 
he does declare, in his opening 
chapter, that it is “second to 
none in point of salubrity.” Sal- 
ubrious it may be, and pleasant 
enough for the two or three sum- 
mer months ; but through great 
part of the year it must be the 
very abomination of dishearten- 
ing desolation. Fogs that last 
for weeks, with dripping rain, 
are of no unfrequent occurrence ; 
and, as he remarks, “these fogs 
are terribly depressing, besides 
being most dangerous.” And of 
the dangers he came to know a 
great deal, since the Druid had 
often to grope her way into un- 
known harbours, by the hoarse 
screams of her steam - whistles, 
echoed back through the dark- 
ness from the invisible cliffs. Then 
the drift of icebergs from the 
frozen seas round the Pole bring 
down the low spring tempera- 
ture; and when the summer sun 
begins to shine warmly on the 
frozen and saturated soil, the 
glaciers are half-veiled in the 
rising vapours. So that, though 
Newfoundland may have its at- 
tractions, it is an agreeable tran- 
sition to ship in the Druid for 
winter cruising in the tropics, 
among the sunny isles of the 
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West Indies with their tropical 
foliage. 

Seven times did Captain Ken- 
nedy come to an anchorage at the 
Bermudas, and he ought to know 
something about them. Ber- 
mudians, in a blissful state of 
self-contentment, profess to revel 
in an earthly paradise ; while naval 
and military officers have brought 
up evil reports of the islands, pro- 
nouncing them “one of the most 
monotonous places under heaven.” 
The truth, as may be imagined, 
lies between those extremes. The 
islands are very beautiful, yet life 
there may be abominably dull. 


“The approach from seaward is 
certainly very lovely, and the pleas- 
ing impression remains after one has 
skirted the reefs at the entrance and 
come to an anchor inside. The first 
thing that attracts the eye of a new- 
comer is the wonderful clearness and 
lovely colouring of the water, a pale 
greenish blue, and the beautiful white- 
ness of the coral strand. ‘The water 
isso clear that the reefs are plainly 
visible, and it would be possible for 
even a stranger to thread his way be- 
tween them in a clear day. ... The 
contrast between the snowy-white 
houses and the dark foliage of the 
juniper cedar is especially beautiful 
and refreshing to the eye, wearied by 
the monotony of gazing on the sea for 
several days previously. ... For 
those fond of yachting and boat-sail- 
ing, or sea-fishing, Bermuda presents 
unusual attractions. The sky is of the 
bluest ; the water a lovely emerald- 
green, revealing in its depths wonder- 
ful corals, sponges, shells, and sea- 
weeds, with many kinds of brilliantly 
marked fish swimming about their 
rocky home.” 


_As a fortress, Bermuda is of 
the first importance. It is situ- 
ated almost exactly half-way be- 
tween the northern and the south- 
ern naval stations; while nature 
has made it practically impreg- 
nable. The only approach lies 
through that labyrinth of reefs and 
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narrow channels which Captain 
Kennedy has described. The 
local pilots are sworn to secrecy ; 
and, what is more reassuring, a. 
lifting buoys and laying down tor- 
pedoes, hostile vessels trying to 
thread the passage must come to 
inevitable grief, So far Bermuda 
may be considered safe, whatever 
may be the condition of the for- 
tifications and the cannon in the 
batteries. Yet the universal ne- 
glect of our colonial defences -is 
apparent in the fact that no tele- 
graphic communication has hither- 
to been established with the West 
Indies on the one side, or with the 
Dominion of Canada on the other, 

Jamaica has always had a bad 
name in the bills on mortality, 
notwithstanding its beauties ; and 
we are apt to fancy the venomous 
germs of yellow fever to be lurk- 
ing everywhere, with its snakes 
among its fruits and its flowers. 
But Captain Kennedy declares 
“that statistics would show that 
Jamaica was as healthy a place as 
there is on the globe, and far more 
so than Gibraltar or Malta, Cy- 

rus or Halifax.” Yellow fever 
is almost unknown and never in- 
digenous, being brought thither 
from some neighbouring island, or 
from the mainland of South Amer- 
ica. And he backs up his asser- 
tion by the facts that, during the 
three winters he knew Port Royal, 
there was no single case of fever ; 
while fora whole year, in the Naval 
Hospital, there was no death from 
any cause whatever. Health, he 
says, is all a question of ordinary 
care,—and people who neglect ex- 
ercise, and indulge in excesses or 
indiscretions, have no right to 
blame the climate if they suffer. 
And he fognd the same hospit- 
ality among the impoverished 
planters which was glorified by 
‘Tom Cringle,’ in the golden days 
before emancipation, and praised 
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by Anthony Trollope and Charles 
Kingeley on their comparatively 
recent visits. But he cannot speak 
hopefully of the prospects of the 
friends who still strive to cherish 
the old kindly traditions under 
difficulties. Setting sugar boun- 
ties or over-competition in coffees 
aside, the labour question will 
always be at the bottom of their 
struggles or their bankruptcies. 
How is it possible to count upon 
plentiful labour at a reasonable 
rate, when two easy days of work 
in each week will keep the black 
man in comparative luxury. The 
picturesque charms of that “ island 
of streams ” have been its bane ; 
and indolent negroes can never 
be broken to regular toil, when 
they have only to cut out a pro- 
vision ground anywhere from a 
wilderness of rich and unreclaimed 
country. Then the physical con- 
ditions of the districts of the 
island are so different, that it is 
impossible to generalise either on 
them or their productions. 


‘‘The rainfall seems to be cut off 
by the mountainous range in the in- 
terior, and is very unequally divided. 
Onthe south side people are often 
starved for want of water, while on 
the north they have abundance—often 
too much. Naturally the whole fea- 
tures of the country are altered : the 
southern slopes of the mountains have 
a barren and withered appearance, and 
the plains are hed, hot, and dusty. 
The north side is precisely the re- 
verse: here may be seen tropical 
vegetation in all its glory, with lovely 
flowers, ferns, and orchids to delight 
the naturalist. Most of the fruit is 
grown on this side, and immense 
quantities of bananas and cocoa-nuts 
are shipped to the United States.” 


Reporting one of his quarter- 
deck decisions in a collision case, 
where the borse which had been 
hiredfby one ofjthe Druid’s seamen 


had killed by the shaft of 
a negro’s craft, Captain Kennedy, 
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with his lively sense of the ludi- 
crous, quotes a characteristic bit of 
nautical evidence. A boatswain’s 
mate, called in support of the de- 
fendant, is giving his version of the 
affair :— 


‘** Well, sir, all I know is that 
"Umphreys’ (the man’s name was 
Humphreys) ‘was close hauled on 
the starboard tack, when this ‘ere 
nigger came a-bearing down on him 
dead afore the wind. ‘Umphreys, 
seeing him a-coming, puts his ‘am 
down to clear him, but the nigger 
came right athwart his bows and sunk 
him. By therule of the road at 
sir, "Umphreys was in the right, a 
the nigger wrong.’” 


The outlook for Jamaica may be 
se means brilliant, but Captain 

ennedy gives a still more de- 
pressing report of the present con- 
dition and the prospects of Cuba. 
It_is not so long ago that the 
“ Pearl of the Antilles” contribut- 
ed largely to the revenues of the 
mother-country ; that each succes- 
sive Captain-General enriched him- 
self quickly, and as a matter of 
course, with the perquisites paid 
ungrudgingly by prosperous sugar- 
growers. But the Slave Emancipa- 
tion Act of five years back has. 
ruined Cuba, as our legislation 
ruined Jamaica half a century 
before. 


‘*The financial condition of the 
island is desperate.’ The Oustom- 
houses are, and have been for some 
time, mortgaged to a very large 
amount. The estimated deficit for the 
financial year ending 30th June 1880 
was calculated at 20,000,000 dollars— 
probably much below the mark. No. 
taxes are collected, although the treas- 
= is empty, as the people cannot or. 
will not pay, and the authorities dare 
not make them. .... The city of 
Havana is a reflex of the condition 
of the country—an empty treasury, 
mortgaged Custom-house, officials in. 
arrears, and troops unpaid. The town 
is infested with adventurers of every 
nationality.” 
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Cuba would seem to be drifting, 
through insolvency, discontent, de- 
pression, and despair, towards ap- 
propriation by American specula- 
tors, if not open annexation b 
the United States. But the condi- 
tion of the beautiful Haiti is still 
more deplorable and hopeless. 
That magnificent island, cdlled 
“the Queen of the Antilles,” as 
Cuba was “the Pearl,” and con- 
taining 30,000 square miles, is 
scantily populated by some 700,000 
semi-savages. It has a thin fringe 
of semi-civilisation in the few filthy 
coast towns, which apes the man- 
ners, the Court ceremonial, and 
the armaments of great European 
Powers. Two-thirds of the island, 
with 200,000 of the inhabitants, 
belong to San Domingo; the re- 
mairing thirds, with five-sevenths 
of the population, is in Haiti pro- 

r. The army of Haiti, even as 
it exists on paper, is considerably 
over-officered. Toa gpa force 
of 8000 troops there are allotted 
no less than 2000 full generals, 
“Whenever a general dies a salute 
is fired, consequently minute-guns 
may be heard almost every day.” 
The numerous generals receive-no 
pay, but are permitted to embezzle 
the money of their men, who, so 
far as they are really under the 
colours, must, it is to be supposed, 
either starve or steal for a subsist- 
ence. Consequently we are not 
surprised to hear that the financial 
condition of the country is rotten ; 
that there is no kind of public 
security ; and that political dis- 
turbances are of frequent occur- 
rence. But the President, pending 
the next revolution that may sweep 
him from power, has no hesitation 
in dealing with the disturbers of 
ublic order, -He shoots them by 
atches, a dozen or so at a time ; 
and is hopeful that these sharp 
Temedies may calm popular excite- 
ment. The rival republic of San 
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Domingo is administered even more 
frugally. There is nostanding army ~ 
and consequently there are no gen. 
erals, but each man arms himself 
as well as he can afford, and taking 
the law into his own hands, uses 
his deadly weapons on the slightest 
provocation. 

But when we spoke of the Hai- 
tien people as semi-savages, we did 
them something more than justice, 
And we may close our notice of a 
fascinating book with a glance at 
the most sensational of its chap- 
ters. Captain Kennedy antici- 
pates his critics, declaring, b 
way of preface, that he “shall 
neither be surprised nor offended 
if the reader gives me credit for 
a lively imagination, or at least a. 
gross exaggeration of facts.” He 
tells us that he has been convinced 
that the Haitiens are cannibals ; 
that they practise with little affec- 
tation of secrecy the most blood- 
thirsty and disgusting rites ; that. 
sorcery is their religion, and a 
recognised institution among them; 
and that its festivals are celebrat- 
ed by human sacrifices. Those 
blacks, having been brought origi- 
nally from the banks of the Congo, 
have faithfully preserved the tra- 
ditions and continued to practise 
the rites of their ancestors. 

Haiti is nominally a Christian 
and Catkolic country: it has an 
archbishop, four Aishops, and 100 
priests. But the Church has al- 
ways been a mae against the 
sorcerers and serpent-worshippers ; . 
and even the President, as head 
of the civil power, prudently ig- 
nores their existence. On certain 
high days and holidays the cere- 
monies and —_— are known to 
recur periodically. 


‘‘The people are called together. by 
beat of drum, usually at midnight. 
The ceremony begins by administer- 
ing oaths or secrecy. Dancing 
then commences, the excitement being 
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supplemented by copious libations of 
rum, till one or more of the wretches 
fall down in a fit, when the spirit of 
Voudoux is supposed to have entered 
into them. These orgies generally 
last three days, but often much longer. 
On the first night a priest sacrifices 
a cock at the altar, the blood being 
drunk warm. Dancing then recom- 
mences, and the orgies go on till the 
individuals are incapable of further 
exertions. On the third 
night the orgies continue, when a 
little child is brought in the child’s 
throat is cut by the priest, the blood 
handed round and drunk warm ; the 
body is then cut up and eaten raw, 
that which is not disposed of being 
salted for further use.” 


It is said that child-stealing is a 
regular calling among the women ; 
that children are slaughtered an- 
nually by hundreds ; and that the 
terror established by the heathen 
priests is so great, that none of 
the bereaved parents venture to 
complain, It is very conceivable 
that such horrors of cruelty and 
even cannibalism might be per- 
petrated in frenzies of supersti- 
tious excitement. But Captain 
Kennedy is of opinion that can- 
nibalism is habitually practised in 
cold blood; that the negro has 
a natural liking for human flesh ; 
and that unnatural mothers will 
provide for themselves and their 
children simultaneously by making 
a@ meal off their own newly-born 
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infants. He assures us that human 
flesh has openly been sold in the 
Haitien markets ; and that men and 
women have been repeatedly detect- 
ed in the very act of cannibalism, 
On these occasions “the worth 
magistrate ” sends them away with 

a reproof and a nominal punish. 
merft. Severity had been tried 
and had failed. The late President 
had eight cannibals shot, to whom — 
the crime had been brought home 
conclusively; but the only effect. 
of that startling example was to 
make the practice of cannibalism © 
more secret. Remarking that the § 
Haitiens have their faults, and © 
that their tastes are certainly 
peculiar, Captain Kennedy sums 
up his observations on the country 
by speculating on its probable 
future :— 


“Tt is difficult to conjecture what 
will be the future of Haiti ; possibly 
in time to come it may be annexed by 
the United States or other powerful 
and civilised country. In the mean- 
time, it is, I fear, destined to remain 
a blot on the. face of the earth, a 
disgrace and a parody on the name of 
civilisation, and a monument of anar- 
chy and misrule.” 


And it will be a marvel, with the 
present mania for promiscuous col- 
onisation, if the Haitiens do not 
find foreign masters before many 
years are over. 
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One of the most striking inci- 
dents in the story af ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe’ was his finding a 
strange human footprint on the 
beach of his lonely island. This 
incident excited his imagination, 
and opened up to him a whole 
world of vague possibilities. He 
knew that he was no longer the 
only dweller in his island home ; 
and he had an uncomfortable 
feeling that the magic circle of 
his solitude might at any moment 
be invaded. In a similar way 
the imagination of the scientific 
man is ever and anon startled 
by the discovery of one of these 
literal “ footprints on the sands of 
time,” which have not unfrequent- 
ly been left behind by the former 
life of the globe. There is a 
mystery about it which opens up 
a vista into a new and larger 
world of suggestion. The natur- 
alist is familiar with the tracks on 
sandstone and other slabs, such 
as those found in the quarries of 
Dumfriesshire, which form one of 
the most interesting features in 
every geological museum. The 
material on which these curious 
relics of the past have been im- 
pressed is remarkable for the 
paucity of ‘its fossil remains ; but 
while it has allowed the substan- 
tial forms of the creatures them- 
selves to disappear, it has carefully 
reserved the more shadowy and 
incidental memorials of their life, 
the mere impressions produced by 
their feet on the soft primeval 
mud. As the American savage can 
tell not only that an elk or a bison 
has passed by from the traces of 
its hoofs on the prairie, but also 
the hour when it passed by; as 
the Arab can determine from the 
¢camel’s track in the desert whether 


it was heavily or lightly laden, 
whether it was fresh or fatigued, 
lame or sound,—so the geologist 
can inform us, from the footmarks 
on the thin layer of unctuous clay 
between the slabs of sandstone, 
not only that the animal which 
produced them belonged to an 
extinct tortoise family, but also 
that it was walking on the beach 
of the sea in a westerly direction 
when the tide was receding. No 
relic of the bodies of these ancient 
Scottish tortoises has been dis- 
covered. But in the case of the 
peculiar hand-like footprints on 
some slab-surfaces of the same 
formation in England and Saxony, 
which attracted attention some. 
years afterwards, a few teeth and 
fragments of the bones of the 
animal- that produced them were 
found soon after to verify the con- 
clusion to which naturalists had 
previously come—that the colossal 
creature was intermediate between 
a frog and a crocodile. In Amer- 
ica, in a formation earlier than any 
in which traces of {birds have been 
discovered in Europe, slabs have 
been found with footprints im- 
pressed upon them of such a na- 
ture as to indicate the existence of 
a bird twice the size of an ostrich, 
These ephemeral impressions of 
obscure creatures that perished 
untold ages ago, have been pre- 
served as distinct as the track of 
the passing animal upon the recent 
snow, while every vestige of the 
course of ancient armies that ray- 
aged the earth has disappeared. 
But there is another class of 
footprints still more interesting and 
instructive, because they belong to 
the human world. These have been 
found in almost every part of the 
earth, cut in the solid rock, or im- 
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pressed upon boulders and slabs of 
marble and other stones. These 
artificial tracks have given rise 
to much speculation, being consid- 
ered by many persons to be real 
impressions of human feet, dating 
from a time when the material on 
which they were stamped was still 
in astate of softness. Superstition 
has invested them with a sacred 
veneration, and legends of a wild 
and mystical character have gath- 
ered around them. The slightest 
acquaintance with the results of 

eological research has sufficed to 
Fispel this delusion, and to show 
that these mysterious marks could 
not have been produced by human 
beings while the rocks were in a 
state of fusion ; and consequently 
no intelligent observer now holds 
this theory of their origin. But 
siiperstition dies hard; and there 
are persons who, though confront- 
ed with the clearest evidences of 
science, still refuse to abandon 
their old obscurantist ideas. They 
prefer a supernatural theory that 
allows free scope to their fancy 
and religious instinct, to one that 
offers a more prosaic explanation. 
There is a charm in the mystery 
connected with these dim imagin- 
ings which they would not wish 
dispelled by the clear daylight of 
scientific knowledge. In our own 
country, footmarks on rocks and 
stones are by no means of unfre- 
quent occurrence. Some of them, 
indeed, although associated with 
myths and fairy tales, have doubt- 
less been produced by natural 
causes, being the mere chance 
effects of weathering, without any 
meaning except to a geologist. 
But there are others that have 
been unmistakably produced by 
artificial means, and have a human 
history and significance ; and to a 
few of the best known and most 
important of these we now invite 
attention. 

In Scotland Tanist stones—so 


called from the Gaelic word tan- 
aiste, a chief, or the next heir to 
an estate—have been frequently 
found. These stones were used in 
connection with the coronation of 
a king or the inauguration of a 
chief. The custom dates from the 
remotest antiquity. We see traces 
of it in the Bible,—as when it is 
mentioned that “ Abimelech was 
made king by the oak of the pillar 
that was in Shechem ” ; and “ Ado- 
nijah slew sheep and oxen and fat 


cattle by the stone of Zoheleth, - 
y 


which is by En-rogel, and called all 
his brethren the king’s sons, and all 
the men of Judah the king’s ser- 
vants”; and that when Joash was 
anointed king by Jehoiada, “the 
king stood by a pillar, as the 
manner was”; and again, King 
Josiah “ stood by a pillar ” to make 


@ covenant, “and all the people © 


stood to the covenant.” The stone 
connected with the ceremony was 
regarded as the most sacred attes- 
tation of the engagement entered 
into between the newly elected 
king or chief and his people. It 
was placed in some conspicuous 
— upon the top of a “ moot- 

ill,” or the open-air place of as- 
sembly. Upon it was usually 
carved an impression of a human 
foot; and into this impression, 
during the ceremony of inaugur- 
ation, the king or chief placed his 
own right foot, in token that he 
was installed by right into the 
possessions of his predecessors, and 
that he would walk in their foot- 
steps. It may be said literally, 
that in this way the king or chief 
came to an understanding with his 
people ; and perhaps the common 
saying of “stepping into a dead 
man’s shoes” may have originated 
from this primitive custom. 

The most famous of the Tanist 
stones is the Coronation-stone in 
Westminster Abbey—the Lia Fail, 
or Stone of Destiny—on which the 
ancient kings of Scotland sat or 
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stood when crowned, and which 
forms a singular link of connection 
between the primitive rites that 
entered into the election of a king 
by the people, and the gorgeous 
eeremonies by which the heredi- 
tary sovereigns of England are in- 
stalled into their high office. There 
is no footmark, however, on this 
stone. A more characteristic speci- 
men of a Tanist stone may be seen 
on the top of Dun Add, a rocky 
isolated hill about 200 feet high, in 
Argyleshire, not far from Ardrish- 
aig. Ona smooth flat piece of rock 
which protrudes above the surface 
there is carved the mark of aright 
foot, covered with the old cwaran 
or thick stocking, eleven inches 
long and four inches and a half 
broad at the widest part, the heel 
being an inch less. It is sunk 
about half an inch in the rock, 
and is very little weather-worn— 
the reason being, perhaps, that it 
has been protected for ages by the 
turf that has grown over it, and 
has only recently been exposed. 
Quite close to it is a smooth pol- 
ished basin, eleven inches in diam- 
eter and eight deep, also svooped 
out of the rock. ith these two 
curious sculptures is associated a 
local myth. Ossian, who lived for 
a time in the neighbourhood, was 
one day hunting on the mountain 
_ above Loch Fyne. A stag which 
his dogs had brought to bay 

charged him, and he fled precipi- 
' tately. Coming tothe hill above 
Kilmichael, he strode in one step 
across the valley to the top of 
Rudal Hill, from whence he took 
a gigantic leap to the summit of 
Dun Add. But when he alighted 
he was somewhat exhausted by 
his great effort, and fell on his 
knee, and stretched out his hands 
to prevent him from falling back- 
wards. He thereupon left on the 
rocky top of Dun ‘Add the enduring 
impression of his feet and knee 
which we see at the present day. 
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This myth is of comparatively 
recent date, and is interesting as 
showing that all recollection of 
the original use-of the footmark 
and basin had died away for many 
ages in the district. There can be 
no doubt that the footmark in- 
dicates the spot to have been at 
one time the scene of the inaugur- 
ation of the kings or chiefs of the 
region ; and the basin was in all 
probability one of those primitive 
mortars which were in use for 
grinding corn long before the in- 
vention of the quern. Dun Add is 
one of the oldest sites in Scotland. 
It has the hoary ruins of a name- 
less fort, and a well which is tra- 
ditionally said to ebb and flow 
with the tide. It was here that 
the Dalriadic Scots first settled ; 
and Captain Thomas, who has 
written an interesting article on 
the subject in the ‘ Proceedings of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land,’ supposes that the remark- 
able relic on Dun Add was made for 
the inauguration of Fergus More 
Mac Erca, the first king of Dal- 
riada, who died in Scotland at the 
beginning of the sixth century, and 
to have been the exact measure 
of his foot. 

King in his ‘Munimenta An- 
tiqua’ mentions that in the island 
of Islay there was on a mound or 
hill where the high court of base 
cature sat, a large stone fixed, 
about seven feet square, in which 
there was a cavity or deep impres- 
sion made to receive the feet of 
Macdonald, who was crowned King 
of the Isles standing on this stone, 
and swore that he would continue 
his vassals in the possession of 
their lands, and do impartial justice 
to all his subjects. His father’s 
sword was then put into his hand, 
and the Bishop of Argyle and seven 
priests anointed him king in pres- 
ence of all the heads of the tribes 
in the Isles and mainland, and at 
the same time an orator rehearsed 
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a catalogue of his ancestors. In 
the year 1831, when a mound 
locally known as the “Fairy 
Knowe,” in the{parish of Carmylie, 
Forfarshire, was levelled in the 
course of some agricultural im- 

rovements in the place, there was 
ound, besides stone cists and a 
bronze ring, a rude boulder almost 
two tons in weight, on the under 
side of which was sculptured the 
mark of a human foot. The mound 
or tumulus was in all likelihood 
a moot-hill, where justice was dis- 
— and the chieftains of the 

istrict were elected. In the same 
county, in the wild recesses of 
Glenesk, near Lord Dalhousie’s 
shooting-lodge of Milldam, there 
is a rough granite boulder, on the 
upper surface of which a. small 
human foot is scooped out with 
considerable accuracy, showing 
traces even of the toes. It is 
known in the glen aa the “ Fairy’s 
Footmark.” There can be no doubt 
that this stone was once used in 
eonnection with the ceremonial of 
inaugurating a chief. A similar 
stone, carved with a representation 
of two feet, on which the primitive 
ehiefs stood when publicly invested 
with the insignia of office, is still, 
or was lately, in existence in Lady- 
kirk, at Burwick, South Ronald- 
shay, Orkney. A local tradition, 
that originated long after the Pic- 
tish chiefs passed away, and anew 
Norse race, ignorant of the customs 
of their predecessors, came in, says 
that the stone is question was used 
by St Magnus as a‘boat to ferry 
him over the Pentland Firth ; while 
an earlier tradition looked upon it 
as a miraculous whale which op- 
portunely appeared at the prayer 
of the saint when about to be over- 
whelmed by a storm, and carried 
him on its back safely to theshore, 
where it was converted into a stone, 
as a perpetual memorial of the 
marvellous occurrence. In North 
Yell, Shetland, there is a rude 
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stone lying on the hillside, on 
which is seulptured with consider. 
able skill the mark of a human 
foot. It is known inthe district 
as the “Giant’s Step”; another 
of the same kind, it is said, bein 
over in Unst. It is undoubtedly 
the stone on which, in Celtic times, 
the native kings of this part were 
crowned. On the top of a hill 
near St Fillans, in the county of 
Perth, there are cavities in a rock, 
said to have been worn by ‘the 
knees of St Fillan, who often re- 
tired to this solitude to pray, which 
may have the same origin. And 
probably the ‘“ Witch’s Stone,” 
forming part of a so-called Druidic 
circle within the pleasure-grounds 
of Monzie Castle, near Crieff, may 
have been used for a similar pur- 
ose. It stands apart from and 
is larger than the others, and has 
on its surface several cup-shaped 
hollows, among which two larger 
markings present a resemblance to 
the rude outlines of the human 
foot. These markings are regard- 
ed in the neighbourhood as the 
impressions of the witch’s feet. 
About a mile from Keill, near 
Campbelltown,a very old site, close- 
ly connected with the early ecclesi- 
astical history of Scotland, may be 
seen on a rock what is locally called 
the “Footprint of St Columba,” 
which he made when he landed on 
this shore on one occasion from 
Iona. It is very rude, and much 
effaced ; but it carries the imagin- 
ation much further back than the 
days of St Columba,—when @ 
pagan chief or king was inaugur- 
ated here to rule over the district. 
In England and Wales there 
are several interesting examples of 
footprints on boulders and rocks. 
A remarkable Tanist stone—which, 
however, has no carving upon it, 
I believe—stands,among a number 
of other and smaller boulders, on 
the top of a hill near the vill 
of Long Compton, in Cumberlan 
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It is called “The King ;” and the 
popular rhyme of the country 


people— 
“Tf long Compton thou canst see, 
Then king of England thou shalt be ”— 


points to the fact that the stone 
must have been once used as a 
coronation-stone. Not far from 
the top of a hill near Barmouth 
in Wales, in the middle of a rough 
path, may be seen a flat stone, in 
which there is a footmark®,about 
the natural size, locally known as 
“Llan Maria,” or Mary’s step, be- 
cause the Virgin Mary once, it is 
supposed, put her foot on this rock, 
and then walked down the hill to 
a lower height covered with roots of 
oak-trees. This impression on the 
stone is associated with several 
stone circles and*cromlechs—one 
of which bears upon it the reputed 
marks of Arthur’s fingers, and is 
called Arthur’s Quoit—and with a 
spring of water, and a grove, as 

e path leading to the hill is still 
known by a Welsh name which 
means Grove Lane; and these 
associations undoubtedly indicate 
that the spot was once a moot-hill 
or prehistoric sanctuary, where 
religious and inauguration rites 
were performed. At Smithill’s 
Hall, near Bolton-le-Moors, there 
is still to be seen—an object of 
interest and curiosity to a large 
number of visitors—the print of 
_& man’s foot in the flagstone. 
It is said to have been produced 
by George Marsh, who suffered 
martyrdom during the persecu- 
tions of Queen Mary in 1555. 
When on one occasion the truth 
of his words was called in ques- 
tion by his enemies, he stamped 
his foot upon the stone on which 
he stood, which ever after bore 
the ineffaceable impression as a 
miraculous testimony to his verac- 
ity. This story must have been 
an after-thought, to account for 
what we may suppose to have 
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been a prehistoric Tanist stone. 
In connection with this modern 
legend, another of a somewhat 
different character may be related. 
A good many years ago, at the 
back of the British Museum, there 
was a piece of waste ground called 
Southampton Fields, noted as a 
resort for low characters. There 
was a tradition connected with it, 
that two brothers in the Mon- 
mouth rebellion took opposite 
sides, and engaged each other in 
fight. Both were killed, and forty 
impressions of their feet were 
traceable in} the field for years 
afterwards. The field has been 
long built over, and the precise 
locality cannot now be pointed 
out. But Southey went to see 
the curious sight, and has given 
a graphic description of it in the 
second series of his ‘Common- 
place Book.’’ The impressions 
were about three inches deep in 
the hard soil; no grass ever grew 
in the terrible hallows, and no 
cultivation of the soil could oblit- 
erate them, for when the ground 
was ploughed they persisted in 
reappearing. Southey mentions 
that he saw no reason to doubt 
the truth of the story, since it had 
been confirmed by these tokens for 
more than a hundred years succes- 
sively. It is probably a fact with 
a circumstance,—the circumstance, 
to say the least, extremely doubtful. 
Upon the legend, which was known 
far and wide, Jane and Anna Maria | 
Horter based one of their popular 
romances, called ‘ The Field of the 
Forty Footsteps ;’ and the Messrs © 
Mayhew took the same subject for 
a melodrama. 

In Ireland footmarks are very 
numerous, and are attributed by 
the peasantry to different saints. 
Mr and Mrs S. C. Hall, in their 
account of Ireland, refer to several 
curious examples which are re- 
garded by the people with super- 
stitious reverence, and are the 
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occasions of religious pilgrimage. 
Near the chapel of Glenfinlough, in 
King’s County, there is a ridge 
with a boulder on it called the 
Fairy’s Stone or the Horseman’s 
Stone, which presents on its flat 
surface, besides cup-like hollows, 
crosses, and other markings, rudely 
carved representations of the hu- 
man foot. Onastone near Par- 
sontown, called Fin’s Seat, there 
are similar impressions—also asso- 
ciated with crosses — cup-shaped 
hollows, which are traditionally 
said to be the marks of Fin Mac 
Coul’s thumb and fingers. On an 
exposed and smooth surface of 
rock on the northern slope of the 
Clare Hills, in the townland of 
Dromandoora,there is the engraved 
impression of a foot clothed with 
@ sandal; and near it is sculp- 
tured on the rock a figure resem- 
bling the caduceus of Mercury, 
while there are two cromlechs in 
the immediate vicinity. The in- 
auguration-stone of the Macma- 
hons still exists on the hill of Lech 
—formerly called Mullach Leaght, 
or “hill of the stone ”— three 
miles south of Meaghan ; but the 
impression of the foot was unfor- 
tunately effaced by the owner of the 
farm about the year 1809. In the 
garden of Belmont on the Green- 
castle road, about a mile from 


Londonderry, there is the famous” 


stone of St Columba, held in great 
veneration as the inauguration- 
stone of the ancient kings of 
Aileach, and which St Patrick is 
said to have consecrated with 
his blessing. On this remarkable 
stone, which is about seven feet 
square, composed of a hard gneiss, 
and quite undressed by the chisel, 
are sculptured two feet, right and 
left, about ten inches long each. 
Boullaye le Gouze mentions that in 
- 1644 the print of St Fin Bar’s foot 
might be seen on a stone in the 
cemetery of the Cathedral of Cork ; 
it has long since disappeared. 
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In the beautiful demesne of Lord — 
Kenmare at Killarney is a famoug 
stone, with two hollows on its 
upper surface, called Clough-na- 
cuddy. It is associated with a 
legend which, like the stories of 
wonderful sleepers, is common to 
most countries. It is told at 
some length by Mr Croker. A 
monk called Father Cuddy, be- 
longing to the monastery of In- 
nisfallen, in the Lake of Killar- 
ney, went one day to fetch a tun of 
wine from the neighbouring abbey 
of Irelagh, now Mucross. He re- 
mained in that place till evening, 
partaking of the hospitality of his 
clerical friends. On his way home 
@ vision of a beautiful white-robed 
maiden appeared to him, holding a 
bottle in her hand, and archly 
looking back upon him over her 
shoulder. He followed the allur- 
ing apparition till his feet grew 
weary and his breath failed ; and 
then falling down instinctively 
upon his knees in the attitude of 
devotion, he fell sound asleep, and 
did not awake till the morning 
was far advanced. When he 
opened his eyes he found, to his 
intense astonishment, everythin 
around him changed. Old woods 
which he remembered were cut 
down, and heights that were 
formerly bare were covered with 
aged timber. Waste places were 
cultivated, and once hospitable 
houses had become lonely ruins. | 
The season itself was changed. It 
was summer when he fell asleep ; 
but now the ground was white with 
the hoar-frost of midwinter, and 
the trees were leafless. Trying to 
rise, he found both his knees buried 
six inches in the solid stone. Be- 
taking himself to his home, he 
found a stranger at the gate of the 
monastery, who harshly repelled 
him ; and all the familiar things of 
former years were changed, and 
his old friends long dead. The ” 
monastery lands and possessions 
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were confiscated and in the hands 
of laymen, and a new faith had 


arisen in the land. A hundred’ 


ears had passed away since the 
pel monk had. fallen asleep. 
His place and occupation gone, he 
left the country and settled in 
Spain, where he gently wore out 
the remainder of his day. 
In the same region is the pro- 
montory of Coleman’s Eye—so 
- called after a legendary person who 
leapt across the stream, and left 
his footprints impressed in the 
solid rock on the other side. 
These impressions are considered 
Druidic, and are pointed out as 
such to the curiops stranger by 
the Killarney guides. Near Ban- 
try is the mountain of the Priest’s 
Leap, Keim-an-eigh. It is so 
called from a eeeer rock which 
interferes with the road to Ban- 
try, and which the people will not 
remove on account of two excav- 
ations of a remarkable character 
on its supface. The legend con- 
nected with them says that a 
— on one occasion was riding 
y the old road over the mountains, 
when he was seen and pursued by 
his enemies. Just as they laid 
their hands upon him, he prayed 
to St Fiachna, and the ass he rode 
gave a leap, and sprang seven miles 
over the mountain to the other 
side, and left the marks of its 
knees on the solid rock to this day. 
Not far off are the ruins of an old 
church, outside the burial-ground 
of which is a natural rock of a 
tabular form, with five basin-like 
hollows on its surface, about a 
foot in diameter and four or five 
inches in depth. They are filled 
with water usually ; and in each is 
a long oval stone, fitting the hollow 
space exactly. he peasants of the 
neighbourhood say that it is a 
petrified dairy, the basins being 
the keelers, and ,the oval stones 
the rolls of butter. And they 
account for it by the following 


curious legend. In ancient times a 
woman lived on the spot who sur- . 
reptitiously milked the cows of her 
neighbours at night, and transferred 
the stolen produce to her own 
dairy. Suspected at last, the 
neighbours ye ained of her to 
St Fiachna, who ministered at 
the old church referred to. He 
mounted his horse, and set out to 
punish her ; but the woman, sus- 
pecting his errand, fled. Thesaint, 
as he passed by, turned her dairy 
into stone, and then pursued her. 
In crossing the stream, his horse 
left the prints of its feet on a stone 
in the centre of it. Overtaking 
the guilty woman, his curse imme- 
diately changed her into a boulder, 
which may still be seen in the 
locality. 

So common are the curious 
sculptures under consideration in 
Norway and Sweden that they are 
known by the distinct name of 
Fotsulor, or Footsoles. They are 
marks of either naked feet, or of 
feet shod with primitive sandals. 
On a rock at Brygdwa in Wester- 
botten, in Norway, there are no 
less than thirty footmarks carved 
on a rock at an equal distance 
from each other. In other parts 
of Norway these footprints are 
mixed up with rude outlines of 
ships, wheels, and other Adllrist- 
ningar, or rock-sculptures. Holm- 
berg has figured many of them in his 
interesting work entitled ‘Scandi- 
naviens Hallristningar.’ At Loéke- 
berg Bohnslau, Sweden, there is a 
group of ten pairs of footmarks, 
associated with cup-shaped hollows 
and ship-carvings ; and at Backa, 


_in the same district, several pairs of 


feet, or rather shoe-marks, are en- 
graved upon a rock. In Denmark 
not a few example of artificial 
foot-tracks have been observed and. 
described by Dr Petersen. One 
was found onaslab belonging to the 
covering of a gallery in the inside 
of a tomb in the island of Seeland, 
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and another on one of the blocks of 
stone surrounding a tumulus in the 
island of Laaland. In both cases 
the soles of the feet are represented 
as being covered ; and in all proba- 
bility they belong to the late stone 
or earlier bronze age. With these 
sepulchral markg are associated 
curious Danish legends, which refer 
them to real impressions of human 
feet. The islands of Denmark were 
supposed to have been made by 
enchanters, who wished for greater 
facilities, for going to and fro, and 
dropped them in the seaas stations 
or stepping-stones on their way; 
and hence, in a region where the 
popular imagination poetises the 
commonest material objects, and 
‘is saturated with stories of elves 
and giants, with magic swords, and 
treasures guarded by dragons, it 
was not difficult to conclude that 
these mysterious foot-sculptures 
were made by the tread of super- 
natural beings. Near the station 
of Sens, in France, famous for its 
cathedral of St Etienne, whose 
builder erected Canterbury Cathe- 
dral afew years later, there isa 
curious dolmen, on one of whose 
upright stones or props are carved 
two human feet. And farther 
north, in Brittany, upon a block of 
stone in the barrow or tumulus of 
Petit Mont at Arzon, may be seen 
carved an outline of the soles of 
wo human feet, right ‘and left, 
with the impressions of the toes 
very distinctly cut, like the marks 
left by a person walking on the 
soft sandy shore of the sea. They 
are surrounded by a number of 
waving circular and serpentine 
lines exceedingly curious, 

In not a few places in our own 
country and on the Continent, 
rough misshapen marks on rocks 
and stones, bearing a fanciful re- 
semblance to the outline of the 
human foot, have been supposed 
by popular superstition to have 
been made by Satan. Every clas- 


sical student is familiar with the 
account which Herodotus gives of 


the Scythians in his day upon a 
rock near the river Tyras, the 
modern Dnieper. It was said to 
resemble the footstep of a man, 
only that it was two cubits long. 
He will also recall the description 
given by the same gossipy writer 
of the Temple of Perseus in the 
Thebaic district of Egypt, in which 
a sandal worn, by the g , two 
cubits in length, occasionally made 
its appearance as a token of .the 
visit of Perseus to the earth, and 
a sign of prosperity to the land. 
Pythagoras measured similar foot- 
prints at Olympia, and calculated 
“ex pede Herculem”! Still more 
famous was the mark on the vol 






canic rock on the shore of Lake. 


Regillus—the scene of the mem 
orable battle in which the Romans, 
under the dictator Posthumius, 
defeated the powerful confedera- 
tion of the Latin tribes under 
the Tarquins. According to tra- 
dition, the Roman forces were 
assisted by Castor and Pollux, who 
helped them to achieve their signal 
victory. The mark was supposed 
to have been left by the horse of 
one of the great twins who pte, 
so well for Rome, as Macaulay 
says in his spirited ballad. On 
the way to the famous convent of 
Monte Casino, very near the door, 
there is a cross in the middle 
of the road. In front of it a 
grating covers the mark of a knee, 
which is said to have been left in 
the rock by St Benedict, when he 
knelt there to ask a blessing from 


- heaven before laying the founda 


tion-stone of his convent. As the 
site of the monastery was pre- 
viously occupied by a temple of 
Apollo, and a grove sacred to 
Venus, where the inhabitants of 
the surrounding lgcality worshipped 
as late as the sixth century,—to 
which circumstance Dante ahoades 
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—it is probable that the sacred 
mark on therock may have belonged 
to the old pagan idolatry, and have 
been a cup-marked stone connected 
with sacrificial libations. On the 
Lucanian coast, near the little 
fishing-town of Agrapoli, not far 
from Prstum, there is shown on 
the limestone rock the print of 
a foot, which is said by the inhabi- 
tants to have been made by the 
Apostle Paul, who lingered here 
on his way to Rome. 

On many rocks of the United 
States of America may be seen 
human footprints, either isolated 
or connected with other designs 
belonging to the pictorial system 
of the aborigines, and commemo- 
rating incidents which they thought 
worthy of being preserved. In 
the collection of the Smithsonian 
Museum are three large stone slabs 
having impressions of the human 
foot. On two slabs of sandstone, 
carefully cut from rocks on the 
banks of the Missouri, may be 
seen respectively two impressions 
of feet, carved apparently with 
moccasins, such as are worn at the 
present day by the Sioux and other 
western tribes of Indians. The 
other specimen is a flat boulder of 
white quartz, obtained in Gascon- 
ade county, Missouri, which bears 
on one of its sides the mark of 
a naked foot, each toe being dis- 
tinctly scooped out and indicated. 
The footmark is surrounded by a 
number of cup-shaped depressions. 
In Equatorial Africa similar foot- 
prints have also been found, and 
are associated with the folk-lore of 
the country. Stanley, in his ‘ Dark 
Continent,’ tells us that in the 
legendary history of Uganda, Ki- 
mera, the third:in descent from 
Ham, was so large and heavy that 
he made marks in the rocks wher- 
ever he trod. The impression of 
one of his feet is shown at Uganda, 
on a rock near the capital, Ulagol- 
la. It was made by one of his 
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feet slipping while he was in the 
act of hurling his spear at an ele- 
phant. In the South Sea Islands 
department of the British Museum 
is an impression of a gigantic foot- 
~~ five feet in length. 
erhaps the most interesting of 
all the curious relics of the past of 
this description are the sepulchral 
slabs with footprints carved upon 
them, which bear unmistakable 
evidence that they belonged ori- 
inally to the Catacombs of Rome. 
n their case the prehistoric sym- 
bolism was continued into a com- 
paratively late historical era, and 
rafted upon the sacred memorials 
of Christianity. The best known 
and most remarkable of these slabs 
is the fragment of white marble 
preserved on the floor of pe 
old church on the Appian Way at 
Rome, called “Domine quo Vadis,” 
on account of the exquisitely beau- 
tiful legend, first found in St Am- 
brose, connected with it. During 
the persecution of Nero, St Peter 
was fleeing from the city, when our 
Lord met him on this spot, with 
His face turned Romewards. The 
apostle asked Him, “ Domine quo 
vadis?” ead a8 goest ae 
—in reply to which our Lord said, 
“TI go to Rome to be crucified 
a second -time.” Struck with re- 
morse, St Peter turned back im- 
mediately ; and, according to the 
common tradition, was nailed to a 
cross, with his head downwards, 
on the Janicular Mount, on the 
spot now marked by the church of 
St Pietro, in Montorio. In the 
lace where our Saviour stood, the 
impressions of His feet were left 
ever afterwards on the pavement. 
The stone containing these foot- 
marks in the church of Domine 
quo Vadis is a copy—the original 
being carefully preserved in one of 
the chapels of the church of St 
Sebastian on the Appian Way, @ 
little farther out, celebrated for 
its numerous relics. It is evident 
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that the legend was an after- 
thought, to account for the foot- 
prints ; for the material on which 
they are impressed, being white 
marble, proves conclusively that 
the slab could never have formed 
part of the pavement of the Ap- 
pian Way, which, it is well known, 
was composed of an unusually hard 
lava found in a quarry near the 
tomb of Cecilia Metella; and the 
distinct marks of the chisel which 
the impressions bear—for I ex- 
amined the footprints very care- 
fully some years ago — disprove 
their supernatural origin. The 
traditional relic in all probability 
belonged to the early subterranean 
cemetery, leading by a door out of 
the left aisle of the church of St 
Sebastian, to which the name of 
Catacomb was originally applied. 
In the Kircherian Museum in 
Rome, in the room devoted to ear- 
ly Christian antiquities, there is a 
square slab of white marble with 
two pairs of footprints elegantly 
incised upon it, pointed in opposite 
directions, as if produced by a per- 
son going and returning, or by two 
ersons crossing each other. There 
is no record from what catacomb 
this sepulchral slab was taken. We 
have descriptions of other relics of 
the same kind from the Roman 
Catacombs,—such as a marble slab 
bearing upon it the mark of the 
sole of a foot, with the words “In 
Deo” incised upon it at the one 
end, and at the other an inscrip- 
tion in Greek meaning “ Januaria 
in God ;” and a slab with a pair 
of footprints carved on it covered 
with sandals, well executed, which 
was placed by a devoted husband 
over the loculus or tomb of his 
wife. Impressions of feet shod 
with shoes or sandals are much 
rarer than those of bare feet ; and 
a pair of feet is a more customary 
2. araggennonaye than a single foot, 
which, when carved, is usually in 






profile. In a dark, half-subterran- 


ean chapel, green with damp, be- 
longing to the church of St Chris- 
tina in the town of Bolsena, on the 
great Volscian Mere of Macaulay, 
there is a stone let into the front 
of the altar, and protected by an 
iron grating, on which is rudely 
impressed a pair of misshapen feet 
very like those in the church of 
St Sebastian at Rome. In the 
lower church at Assisi there is a 
duplicate of these footprints. The 
legend connected with them says 
that they were produced by the 
feet of a Christian lady named 
Christina, living in the neighbour- 
hood in pagan times, who was 
thrown into the adjoining lake by 
her persecutors, with a large flat 
stone attached to her body. In- 
stead of sinking her, the stone 


formed a raft which floated her in 


astanding attitude safely to the 
opposite shore, where she landed— 
leaving the prints of her feet upon 
the stone as an incontestable proof 
of the reality of the miracle. The 
altar with which the slab is en- 
grafted—-with a stone baldacchino 
over it—I may mention, was the 
scene of the famous miracle of Bol- 
sena, when a Bohemian priest, 
officiating here in 1263, was cured 
of his sceptical doubts regarding 
the reality of transubstantiation 
by the sudden appearance of drops 
of blood on the Host which he 
had just consecrated—an incident 
which formed the subject of Raph- 
ael’s well-known picture in the 
Vatican, and in connection with 
which Pope Urban IV. instituted 
the festival of Corpus Christi. In 
the famous church of Radegonde 
at Poitiers, dedicated to the queen 
of Clothaire L—who afterwards 
took the veil, and was distinguished 
for her piety—there is shown on 4 
white marble slab a well-defined 
footmark, which is called “ Le pas 
de Dieu,” and is said to indicate 
the spot where the Saviour ap- 
peared to the tutelary saint of the 
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place. The footprint of Mary is 
very common in churches in Italy 
and Spain, where it is highly ven- 
erated. The reader who cares to 
follow up the subject, may consult 
an interesting article on “ Plantes 
de Pied” in Martigny’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Christian Antiquities.’ 

In connection with these pecu- 
liar foot-prints, I may mention the 
existence of foot-shaped ringswhich 
have also been found in the Roman 
Catacombs. These rings, coarsely 
made of bronze, have their bezel 
in the form of a long black plate 
wrought in the shape of the sole 
of the foot, or rather of the shoe, 
and inscribed with the name of the 
owner, or with a Christian motto 
or device, such as “Hope,” “In 
God,” or the monogram of Christ. 
Such rings have been found in the 
interesting Catacomb of St Agnese, 
outside the Porta Pia. In the 

/burying-place of the very ancient 
church of St Sisto on the Appian 
Way, where St Dominic first estab- 
lished his Order in Rome, have been 
found stamped no less than five 
times, on the mortar of a tomb in 
which a gilt glass goblet was em- 
bedded, the impression of the foot- 
sole on one of those curious seals, 
with the word “ Pauli” incised upon 
it. Such foot-shaped rings were 
used by pagans as well as by 
‘Christians ; and examples of them 
are preserved in the Kircherian, 
Vatican,:and Castellani Museums 
in Rome, and in our own British 
Museum. 

The significance of these foot- 
marks on rings and marble slabs 
has been the subject of much con- 
troversy. Some have regarded 
them as symbols of possession—the 
word “possession ” being supposed 
to be etymologically derived from 
the Latin words pedis positio, 
and meaning literally the position 
of the foot. The adage of the 
ancient jurists was, “ Quicquid pes 
tuus coldaveris tuum erit.” The 
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symbol of a foot was carved on the 
marble slab that closed the loculus 
or tomb, to indicate that it was 
the purchased property of the per- 
son who reposed in it ; or the bezel 
of the ring was wrought into the 
shape of a shoe, to prove that 
whatever object was stamped or 
sealed with its impression, belonged 
to the owner of the ring. is 
view, however, has not been gener- - 
ally received with favour by the 
most competent authorities. <A 
more plausible theory is that which 
regards the sepulchral footmarks 
in the Catacombs as votive of- 
ferings of gratitude, ordered by * 
Christians to be made in com- 
memoration ‘of the completion 
of their earthly pilgrimage, and 
the standing of their feet with- 
in the gates of the heavenly city. 
It was a common pagan custom 
for persons who had recovered 
from disease or injury, to hang up. 


as thank-offerings in the shrines. 


of the gods who were supposed 
to have healed them, images 
or representations, moulded in 
metal, clay, or wood, of the part 
that had been affected. In Italy, 
votive tablets were dedicated to 
Iris and Hygiea on which foot- 
marks were engraved; and a 
giea received on one occasion tri 

utes of this kind which recorded 
the gratitude of some Roman sol- 
diers who escaped the amputation 
which was inflicted upon their 
comrades by Hannibal. This cus- 
tom survived in the early Christian 
Church, and is still kept up, as 
any one who visits a modern shrine 
of pilgrimage in Roman Catholic 
countries can testify, Among such 
votive offerings, models and carved 
and painted representations of feet 
in stone, or wood, or metal, are 
frequently suspended before the 
image of the Madonna, in gratitude 
for recovery from some disease of 
the feet. We may suppose that as 
the ancient Romans, when they re- 
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turned safely from some long and 
dangerous or difficult journey un- 
dertaken for business or health, 
dedicated in gratitude a ee 
tion of their feet to their favourite 
od—so the early Christians, who 
in their original condition were pa- 
gans, and still cherished many of 
their old customs, ordered these 
peculiar footmarks to be made upon 
their graves, in token of thankful- 
ness that for them the pilgrimage 
of life was over, and the endless 
rest begun. There can be little 
doubt that the slab with the so- 
called footprints of St Christina 
on it at Bolsena, already alluded 
to, was a pagan ex-votive offering ; 
for the altar on which it is en- 
grafted occupies the site of one 
anciently dedicated to Apollo, and 
the legend of St Christina gradu- 
ally crystallised around it. And the 
footprint in the church of Rade- 
gonde at Poitiers was more likely 
pagan than Christian, for Poitiers 
a Roman origin, and numer- 
ous Roman remains have been 
found in the town and neighbour- 
hood. This is a much more beau- 
tiful and plausible explanation of 
these curious relics than any other. 
In connection with this subject, I 
may mention that one of the most 
striking burial customs of the early 
ages was to put shoes on the feet 
of the dead, even though the body 
might be left naked, that they 
might be ready for the judgment. 
Members of religious orders were 
usually thus buried ; but laymen 
also had their feet shod in their 
coffins. It was a pagan as well as 
a Christian custom. The Sardin- 
ians uniformly practised it. In the 
days of Gisli the Outlaw, it is said 
that when they were laying out 
Vestein in his grave, Thorgrim the 
priest went up to the mound and 
said, “It is the custom to bind the 
‘hell-shoes’ on men, so that they 
may walk in them to Valhalla—and 
I will now do [that by Vestein ; ” 
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and when he had done this he 
said, “I know nothing about bind. 
ing on hell-shoes if these loosen.” 
A long and curious list might 
be made of the miraculous impres- 
sions said to have been left by our 
Saviour’s feet in the places where 
He stood. High ih the centre of 
the platform at Jerusalem on which 
the Temple of Solomon stood, 
covered by the dome of the Sak. 
rah Mosque, a portion of the rough 
natural limestone rock rises several 
feet above the marble pavement, 
and is the principal object of ven. . 
eration in the place. It has an 
excavated chamber in one corner, 
with an aperture through the rock 
roof, which has given to the 
the name of “ lapis —— or 
perforated stone. n this rock 
there are natural or artificial 
marks, which the successors of the 
Caliph Omar believed to be the 
prints of the angel Gabriel’s fingers, \ 
and the mark of Mahomet’sfoot,and 
that of his camel, which performed 
the whole journey from Mecca to 
Jerusalem in four bounds only. 
The stone, it is said, originally fell 
from heaven, and was used as a 
seat by the venerable prophets of 
Jerusalem. So long as they en- 
joyed the gift of prophecy, the 
stone remained steady under them ; 
but when the gift was withdrawn, 
and the persecuted seers were com- 
— to flee for safety to other 
ands, the stone rose to accompany 
them ; whereupon the angel Gabriel 
interposed and prevented the de- 
— of the ——— chair, 
eaving upon it indelibly the marks 
of his fingers. It was then super- 
naturally nailed to its rocky 
by seven brass nails. When any 
eat crisis in the world’s fortunes 
appens, the head of one of these 
nails disappears ; and when they 
are all gone, the day of judgment 
will come. There are now only 
three left, and therefore the Mo- 
hammedans believe that the end of 
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all things is not far off. When the 
Crusaders took possession of the 
sacred city, they altered the Mo- 
hammedan legend, and attributed 
the mysterious footprint to our 
Lord when He went out of the 
Temple to escape the fury of the 
Jews. It is possible that the 
marks on {the rock may be pre- 
historic, dnd may belong to the 
primitiveworship of Mount Moriah, 
long before the august associations 
of Biblical history gathered around 
it. What renders this idea ver 
plausible is the continued outed, 
almost to our own day, of what 
may well be regarded as pre-histo- 
ric superstitions in the spot. For 
instance, Sin the corridor of the 
neighboring Mosque of Aksa, 
which also contains a print of 
Christ’s feet on a stone, are two 
columns standing closely together, 
which had for ages been regarded 
as a test of character. It is said 
that whoever could squeeze himself 
between them was certain of Para- 
dise. The pillars have been worn 
thin by the constant repetition of 
the feat. While on the rocks of the 
Sakrah, the Jews used to come in 
the fourth century, and wail over 
it, and anoint it with oil, as if car- 
rying out some dim tradition of 
former primitive libations. Such 
an idea opens up a most interest- 
ing line of suggestion. 

In the Octagon Chapel of the 
Church of the Ascension on the to 
of the Mount of Olives, so well 
known for the magnificent view 
which it commands of Jerusalem 
and the Dead ‘Sea, is shown the 
native rock which forms the sum- 
mit of ;the hill from which our 
Lord ascended into heaven. On 
this rock, ‘it is said by tradition, 
He left the mark of His foot- 
steps. Arculf, who visited Pales- 
tine about the year 700 says— 


‘*On the ground in the midst of the 
church are to be seen the last. prints 
in the dust of our Lord’s feet, and the 
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rs above where He ascend- 
although the earth is dail 


roof ap 
ed ; an 
carried away by believers, yet it s 
remains as before, and retains the same 
impression of the feet.” 


Jerome mentions that in his time 
the same custom was observed, 
followed by the same singular 
result. Later writers, however, 
asserted that the impressions were 
made, not in the ground, or in the 
dust, but on the solid rock; and 
that originally there were two, one 
of them having beenstolen long ago 
by the Mohammedans, who broke 
off the fragment of stone on which 
it was stamped. Sir John Mande- 
ville describes the appearance of 
the solitary surviving footmark as 
it looked in his day, 1322: “ From 
that mount our Lord Jesus Christ 
ascended to heaven on Ascension 
Day, and yet there appears. the 
impress of His left foot in the 
stone.” What is now seen in the 
place is a simple rude cavity in the 
natural rock, which bears but the 


slightest resemblance to the human 
foot. It may have been artificially 
sculptured, or it may be only one 
of those curious hollows into which 
limestone rocks are frequently 


weathered.. In either case) it 
naturally lent fitself to the sacred 
legend that has gathered around it. 
n the Kaaba, the most ancient 
and remarkable building of the 
great Mosque at Mecca, is pre- 
served a miraculous stone, with 
the print of Abraham’s feet im- 
ressed upon it. It is said, by Mo- 
Coates tradition, to be the 
identical stone which served the 
atriarch as a scaffold when he 
elped Ishmael to rebuild the 
Kaaba, which had been originally 
constructed by Seth, and was after- 
wards destroyed by the Deluge. 
While Abraham stood upon this 
stone, it rose and sank with him 
as he built the walls of the sacred 
edifice. The relic is said to be a 
fragment of the same grey Mecca 
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stone of which the whole buildin 

is constructed, —in this respect dif 
fering from the famous black stone 
brought to Abraham and Ishmael 
by the angel Gabriel, and built 
into the north-east corner of the 
exterior walls of the Kaaba, which 
is generally supposed to be either 
a meteorite or a fragment of vol- 
_¢canic basalt. It is supposed to 

have been originally a jacinth of 
dazzling whiteness, but to have 
been made black as ink by the 
touch of sinful man, and that it 
can only recover its original purity 
and brillianey at the day of judg- 
ment. The millions of kisses and 
touches impressed by the faithful 
have worn the surface consider- 
ably; but in addition to this, traces 
of cup-shaped hollows have been 
observed on it. There can be no 
doubt that both the relics associ- 
_ ated with Abraham are of high 

antiquity, and may possibly have 
belonged to the prehistoric wor- 
- ship which marked Mecca as a 
sacred site, long before the follow- 
ers of the Prophet had set up their 
shrine there. On Jebel Masa, at 
a short distance from the convent 
of Mar Elias, a mark is shown in 
the rock, somewhat resembling the 
print of the forepart of the foot, 
which is said to be either that, 
of the prophet himself or of his 
camel, and is devoutly kissed by 
all Mohammedans. e monks 
of St Catherine say, however, 
that this mark was made by their 
own brethren in former days, to 
secure the sanctity of the place, 
and preserve themselves from the 
attacks of the Bedouins. 

On the top of Gerizim, one of 
the most ancient of the holy places 
in Palestine, and probably the site 
of a prehistoric sanctuary,is point- 
ed out a curious flight of steps, 
var:cusly called “the seven steps 
of ‘Adam eut of Paradise,” or 
“the seven steps of Abraham’s 
altar.” And it is interesting to 
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notice, in connection with these 
steps, the recent discovery of a 
cup-shaped hollow, about a foot 
in diameter and nine inches deep, 
on the same rock, exactly like 
numerous other artificial hollows 
found on the flat rocks beside dol- 
mens in Palestine, and in our 
own and other countries. The 
Samaritans say that this hollow 
marked the spot where the laver 
in the court of their tabernacle 
stood. It was intended, in all 
probability, to retain 
poured on the sacred rock, and 
was connected with the primitive 
worship of the locality, before the 
Samaritans came to this neighbours 
hood. In the sacred Mosque of 
Hebron, built over the cave of 
Macpelah, is pointed out a foot- 
print of the ordinary size on a 
slab of stone, variously called that 
of Adam or of Mohammed. It 
is said to have been brought from 
Mecca some six hundred years : 
ago, and is enclosed in a recess at 
the back of the shrine of Abraham, 
where it is placed on a sort of shelf 
about three feet above the floor. 
On the margin of the tank, in the 
court of the ruined mosque at Baal- 
bec, there are shown four giant 
footmarks, which are supposed to 
have been impressed by some patri- 
arch or prophet, but are more likely 
to have been connected with the 
ancient religion of Canaan, which 
lingered here to the latest days of 
Roman paganism. In Damascus 
there wasat one time a sacred build- 
ing called the Mosque of the Holy 
Foot, in which there was a stone 
having upon it the print of the 
feet of Moses. Ibn Batuta saw 
this curious relic early in the 
fourteenth century ; but both the 
mosque and the stone have since 
disappeared. On the eastern side of 
the Soudan a Bedouin tribe, called 
the Adwan, worship the print 


left on a stone by the roadside 


by a prophetess while ‘mounting 
open mcnis amined 
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her camel, in order to proceed 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca. The 
Kadriyeh dervishes of Egypt adore 
a gigantic shoe, as an emblem of 
the sacred foot of the founder of 
their sect; and near Madura, a 
large leather shoe is offered in 
worship to a deity that, like Diana, 
presides over the chase. 

It may be mentioned in this 
connection, that on the figures 
carved on all the Hittite monu- 
ments the shoes resemble the 
Canadian moccasins, with a long 
bandage wound round the foot 
and ankle, which is the best pos- 
sible covering for the foot in a 
country where the cold in winter 
is intense and the snow lingers 
long on the ground. These san- 
dals are exactly like those worn 
by the Kurdish tribes at the pres- 
ent day, and show that the Hit- 
tites of Palestine did not belong 
to a Semitic race, but were a mi- 
grating people, who came origin- 
ally from a cold Northern region. 

To the student of comparative 
religion,the Phrabat,or Sacred Foot 
of Buddha, opens up a most inter- 
esting field of investigation. In 
the East, impressions of the feet 
of this wonderful person are as 
common as those of Christ and 
the Virgin Mary in the West. 
Buddhists are continually increas- 
ing the number by copies of the 
originals ; and native painters of 
Siam who are ambitious of dis- 
tinction, often present these sacred 
objects to the king, adorned with 
the highest skill of their art, as 
the most acceptable gift they can 
offer. The sacred footprint enters 
into the very essence of the Bud- 
dhist religion ; it claims from the 
Indo-Chinese nations a degree of 
veneration scarcely yielding to that 
which they pay to Buddha himself. 
It is very ancient, and was framed 
to embody in one grand symbol a 
complete system of theology and 
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theogony, which has been gradu- 
ally forgotten or perverted by suc- 
ceeding ages to the purposes of a 
ridiculous superstition. It is elab- 
orately carved and painted with 
numerous symbols, each of which 
has a profound significance. The 
liturgy of the Siamese connected 
with it consists of fifty measured 
lines of eight syllables each, and 
contains the names of a hundred 
and eight distinct symbolical ob- 
jects,—such as the lion, the ele- 
phant, the sun and moon in their 
cars drawn by oxen, the horse, the 
serpents, the spiral building, the 
tree, the six spheres, the five lakes, 
and the altar—all of which are 
represented on the foot. This list 
of nga allusions is recited 
by the priests, and forms an essen- 
tial part of the ritual of worship, 
The Siamese priests say that any 
mortal about to arrive at the 
threshold of Nivan has his feet 
emblazoned spontaneously with all 
the symbols to be seen on the 
Phrabat. I have seen a slab from 
Thibet differing materially from 
this. Impressions of two feet were 
carved upon it—each foot-sole be- 
ing ornamented in the centre with 
a representation of the sun sur- 
rounded by a halo and by three 
concentric rings, and having one 
fylfot cross on the large toe, two 
fylfot crosses on the heel, and. 
immediately below the toes a 
fylfot cross with a looped tau 
cross on either side. The tau cross, 
crux ansata, St Anthony’s cross, or 
the Swastica, is the commonest of 
all primitive —", being found 
almost everywhere. The Egyptian 
form of it has a loop or Soodle, 
exactly like our astronomical si 
of Venus, and is called the “ Key 
of the Nile,” or the “ Emblem of 
Life.” This is identical with the 
ar incised on the footprints of 
uddha in the East ; and taken in 
connection with the representation 
I 
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of the sun on the same footprints, 
it must be held to symbolise the 
origin of life, and is always borne 
in the hands of the gods, or im- 
pressed upon objects connected 
with them. 

The Siamese acknowledge only 
five genuine Phrabats made by the 
actual feet of Buddha. They are 
called the Five Impressions of the 
Divine Foot. The first is on a rock 
on the coast of the Peninsula of 
Malacca, where, beside the mark 
of Buddha’s foot, there is also one 
of a dog’s foot, which is much 
venerated by the natives. The sec- 
ond Phrabat is on the Golden 
Mountain, the hill with the holy 
footstep of Buddha, in Siam, 
which Buddha visited on one occa- 
sion. The impression is that of 
the right foot, and is covered with 
a maradop, a pyramidal canopy 
supported by golden pilasters. The 
hollow of the footstep is generally 
filled with water, which the devo- 
tee sprinkles over his body to wash 
away the stain of his sin. The 
third Phrabat is ona hill on the 
banks of the Jumna, in the midst 
of an extensive and deep forest, 
which spreads over broken. ranges 
of hills. The Phrabat is on a 
raised terrace, like that on which 
most of the Buddhist temples are 
built. The pyramidal structure 
which shelters it is of hewn stone 
‘ninety feet high, and is like the 
baldacchino of a Roman Catholic 
church. There are four impres- 
sions on different terraces, each 
rising above the other, correspond- 
ing to the four descents of the 
deity. The fourth Phrabat is also 
on the banks of the Jumna. But 
the fifth and most celebrated of all 
is the print of the sacred foot on 
the top of the Amala Sri Pada, or 
Adam’s Peak, in Ceylon. On the 
highest point of this hill there is a 
pagoda-like building, supported on 
slender pillars, and open on every 
side to the winds. Underneath 
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this canopy, in the centre of a hu 
mass of gneiss and hornblende, 
forming the living rock, there ig 
the huge outline of a gigantic foot 
about five feet long, and of pro. 
portionate breadth. 

Sir Emerson Tennent, who hag 
given a full and interesting ac- 
count of this last Phrabat in his 
work on Ceylon, to whieh I am 
indebted for the following infor- 
mation, supposes that it was ori. 
ginally a natural hollow in the 
rock, afterwards artificially en- 
larged and sliaped into its present 
appearance ; but whatever may 
have been its origin at first, its - 
present shape is undoubtedly of 
great, perhaps prehistoric, an- 
tiquity. In the sacred books of 
the Buddhists it is referred to, 
upwards of 300 years before 
Christ, as the impression left of 


~Buddha’s foot when he visited the 


earth after the Deluge, with gifts 
and blessings for his worshippers ; 
and in the first century of the 
Christian era it is recorded that a 
king of Cashmere went on a pil- 
grimage to Ceylon for the express 
purpose of adoring this Sri-Pada, 
or Sacred Footprint. The Gnos- 
tics of the first Christian centuries 
attributed it to,Ieu, the first man; 
and in one of the oldest manuscripts 
in existence, now in the British 
Museum—the Coptic version of the 
* Faithful Wisdom,” said to have 
been written by the great Gnostic 
philosopher Valentinus in_ the 
fourth century—there is mention 
made of this venerable relic, the 
Saviour being said to inform the 
Virgin Mary that He has appointed 
the Spirit Silinataonalh as guar- 
dian over it. From the Gnostics 
the Mohammedans received the 
tradition ; for they believe that 
when Adam was expelled from 
Paradise he lived many years on 
this mountain alone, before he was 
reunited to Eve on Mount Ara- 
fath, which overhangs Mecca, The _ 
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early Portuguese settlers in the 
island attributed the sacred foot- 
print to St Thomas, who is said by 
tradition to have preached the Gos- 
el, after the ascension of Christ, 
in Persia and India, and to have 
suffered martyrdom at Malabar, 
where he founded the Christian 
Church which still goes by the 
name of the Christians of St Tho- 
mas ; and they believed that all 
the trees on the mountain, and 
for half a league round about its 
base, bent their crowns in the 
direction of this sacred object—a 
mark of respect which they affirm- 
ed could only be offered to the 
The Brah- 
mins have appropriated the sacred 
mark as the footprint of their god- 
dess Siva. At the present day the 
Buddhists are the guardians of the 
shrine; but the worshippers of 
other creeds are not prevented 
from paying their homage at it, 
and they meet in peace and good- 
will around the object of their com- 
mon adoration. By this circum- 
stance the Christian visitor is re- 
minded of the sacred footprint, 
already alluded to, on the rock of 
the Church on the Ascension on 
the Mount of Olives, which is part 
of a mosque, and has five altars 
for the Greek, Latin, Armenian, 


_ Syrian, and Coptic Churches, all of 


whom climb the hill on Ascension 


Day to celebrate the festival ; the 
Mohammedans, too, coming in and 
offering their prayers at the same 


shrine. The worship paid on the 
mountain of the sacred foot in 
Ceylon consists of offerings of the 
crimson flowers of the rhododen- 
dron,which grow freely among the 
crags around, accompanied by vari- 
ous genuflexions and shoutings, and 
concluding with the striking of an 
ancient bell, and a draught from 
the sacred well which springs up a 
little below the summit. These 


Ceremonies point to a very, primi- 


tive mode of worship; and it is 
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probable that, as Adam’s Peak was 
vererated from a remote antiquity 
by the aborigines of Ceylon, being 
connected by them with the wor. 
ship of the sun, the sacred foot- 
print may belong to this prehis- 
toric cult. Models of the foot- 

rint are shown in various temples 
in Ceylon. 

Besides these five great Phra- 
bats, there are others of inferior 
celebrity in the East. In the P’hra- 
Pathom of the Siamese, Buddha is 
said to have left impressions of his 
feet at Lauca and Chakravan. At 
Ava there is a Phrabat near Prome 
which is supposed to be a type of 
the creation. Another is seen in 
the same country on a large rock 
lying amidst the hills a day’s 
journey west of Meinbu. r 

eyden says that it is! in the 
country+of the Lan that all the 
celebrated founders of the religion 
of Buddha are reported to have 
left their most remarkable vestiges, 
The traces of the sacred foot are 
sparingly scattered over Pegu,Ava, 
and Arracan. But among the Lan 
they are concentrated ; and thither 
devotees repair to worship at the 
sacred steps of Pra Kukuson, Pra 
Konnakan, Pra Puttakatsop, and 
Pra Samutacadam. 

The footsteps of Vishnu are also 
frequent in India. Sir William 
Jones tells us that in the Purenas 
mention is made of a white moun- 
tain on which King Sravana sat 
meditating on the divine foot of 
Vishnu at the station Trevirana. 
When the Hindoos entered into 
possession of Gayé—one of the 
four most sacred places of Bud- 
dhism—they found the ¢ popular 
feeling in favour of the sacred foot- 
print there so strong, that they 
were obliged to incorporate the 
relic into their own religious sys- 
tem, and to attribute it to Vishnu. 
Thousands of Hindoo pilgrims from 
all parts of India now visit the 
shrine every year. Indeed to the 
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worshippers of Vishnu the Temple 
of Vishnupad at Gaya is one of 
the most holy in all India; and, 
as we are informed in the great 
work of Dr Mitra, the later religi- 
ous books earnestly enjoin that no 
one should fail, at least once in his 
lifetime, to visit the spot. They 
commend the wish for numerous 
offspring on the ground that, out 
of the many, one son might visit 
Gaya, and by performing the rites 
prescribed in connection with the 
holy footstep,rescue his father from 
eternal destruction. The stone isa 
large hemispheral block of granite, 
with an‘uneven top, bearing the 
carvings of two human feet. The 
frequent washings which it daily 
undergoes have worn: out the 
eculiar sectorial marks which the 
eet contain, and even the outlines 
of the feet themselves are but 
dimly perceptible. English archi- 
tects are now engaged in preserv- 


ing the ruins of the splendid 
temple associated with this foot- 


rint, where the ministry of 

ndia’s great teacher—the “ Light 
of Asia”—began. In the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta there is a 
large slab of white marble bearing 
the figure of a human foot sur- 
rounded by two dragons. It was 
brought from a temple in Burmah, 
where it used to be worshipped as 
a representation of Buddha’s foot. 
It is seven inches long and three 
inches broad, and is divided into a 
hundred and eight compartments, 
each of which contains a different 
mystical mark. 

At Gangautri,on the banks of the 
Ganges, is a wooden temple contain- 
ing a footprint of Ganga on a black 
stone. Ina strange subterranean 
temple, inside the great fort at 
Allahabad, there are too footprints 
of Vishnu, along with footprints of 
Rama, and of his wife Sita. In 
India the “ kaddam rassul,” orsup- 
posed impression of Mobeamelte 
foot in clay, which is kept moist, 
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and enclosed in a sort of cage, ig 
not unfrequently placed at the head 
of the gravestones of the followersof 
Islam. On the summit of a moun- 
tain 136 miles south of Bhagalpur 
is one of the principal places of 
Jain worship in India. On the 
table-land are twenty small Jain 
temples on different craggyheights, 
which resemble an extinguisher in 
shape. In each of them is to be 
found the Vasu Padukas—a sacred 
foot similar to that which is seen 
in the Jain temple at Champanagar. 
The sect of the Jain in South 
Bihar has two places of pilgrim- 
age. One isa tank choked with 
weeds and lotus-flowers, which has . 
a small island in the centre con- 
taining a temple, with two stones 
in the interior, on one of which is" 
an inscription and the impression 
of the two feet of Gautama—the 
most common object of worships 
the Jains in this district. 

other is the place in the same part 
of the country where the pay of 
Mahavira, one of the twenty-four 
law-givers, was burnt about six 
centuries before Christ. It re 
sembles the other temple, and is 
situated on an island in a tank. 
The island is terraced round, and 
in the cavity of the beehive-like 
top, there is the representation of 
Mahavira’s feet, to which crowds . 
of pilgrims are continually flocking. 
In the centre of the Jain temple 
at Puri, where this most remark- 
able man died, there are also three 
representations of his feet, and one 
impression of the feet of each of 
his eleven disciples. 

We have thus seen that foot- 
prints carved on rocks and stones 
are found in almost every part of 
the world. Many of them belong 
to a class of prehistoric sculptures 
— ubiquitous,which have only 
recently been brought before the 
notice of the antiquarian world, — 
and which as yet are involved 
in almost impenetrable mystery. 
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The connection of prehistoric foot- 
rints with sacred sites and places 
ef sepulture would indicate that 
they had a religious significance, 
—an idea still further strength- 
ened by the fact of their being 
frequently associated with holy 
wells and groves, and with cup- 
shaped mot on cromlechs or sac- 
rifical altars, which are supposed 
to have been used for the purpose 
of receiving libations ; while their 
universal distribution points to a 
hoary antiquity, when a primitive 
natural cultus spread over the 
whole earth, traces of which are 
found in every land, behind the 
more elaborate and systematic 
faith which afterwards took its 
place. They are probably among 
the oldest stone-carvings that have 
been left to us, and were executed 
by rude races with rude imple. 
ments either in the later stone or 
the bronze age. Their subsequent 
dedication to holy persons in Chris- 
tian times was in all likelihood 
only a survival of their original 
sacred use long ages after the 
memory of the particular rites and 
ceremonies connected with them 
passed away. A considerable pro- 
portion of the sacred marks are 
said to be'impressions of the female 
foot,attributed to the Virgin Mary; 
and in this circumstance we may 
perhaps trace a connection wit 
the worship of the receptive ele- 
ment in nature, which was also a 
distinctive feature of primitive re- 
ligion. The hand was the male 
symbol, and. was impressed upon 
various objects,— on the lintel or 
above the arch of the door, on the 
standard of the army, and even on 
the Christian cross, as a relic of 
one of the oldest of pagan symbols. 
The “ sacred proof ” of the sanctity 
of Nanak, the founder of the 
Sikh sect in India, is the deeply 
indented mark of an outspread 
hand on a huge rock. 
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It is strange how traces of this 
primitive worship of footprints sur- 
vive, not merely in the mythical 
stories and superstitious practices 
connected with the objects them- 
selves, but also in curious rites and 
customs that at first sight might 
seem to have had no connection | 
with them. The throwing of the 
shoe after a newly-married couple 
is said to refer to the primitive 
mode of marriage by capture ; but 
there is equal plausibility in refer- 
ring it to the prehistoric worship 
of the footprint as the symbol of 
the powers of nature. To the 
same original source we may per- 
haps attribute the custom con- 
nected with the Levirate law in 
the Bible, when the woman took 
off the shoe of the kinsman who 
refused to marry her, whose name 
should be afterwards called in 
Israel “ the house of him that hath 
his shoe loosed.” In regard to the 
general subject, it may be said that 
we can discern in the primitive 
adoration of footprints a somewhat 
advanced stage in the religious 
thoughts of man. He has got 
beyond total ignorance and un. 
consciousness concerning God, and 
beyond totemism or the mere wor- 
ship of natural objects — trees, 
streams, stones, animals, &c. He 
has reached the conception of a 
deity who is of a different nature 
from the objects around him, and 
whose place of abode is elsewhere, 
He worships the impression of the 
foot for the sake of the being who 
left it ; and the impression helps 
him to realise the presence and to 
form a picture of his deity. That 
deity is not a part of nature, because 
he can make nature plastic to his 
tread, and leave his footmark on 
the hard rock as if it were soft 
mud. He thinks of him as the 
author and controller of nature, 
and for the first time rises to the 
conception of a supernatural being. 


--—- <f 
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LONDON. 
I. THE ROW AND WESTMINSTER. 
EPISTLE TO A FRIEND. 


“ Write my thoughts about London ” !—Good Heavens! I really don’t 
know yet 

Where I stand with my legs, or whither I look with my eyes, Tom : 

Such a forest of houses, and such an ocean of people, 

Street after street without end, and road into road debouching ; 

Such a wheel and a whirl, a mighty maelstrom of mortals, 

Surging now here and now there with foamy billows tremendous ; 

Such a rattle and roar, and thundering roll portentous, 

Over the roofs of the houses, and under the dark foundations. 

Whoso has got a cool head may number the busses and cabs here, 

Thread his way through the crossings, and wander, not lost, in the 
lanes here ; 

I can only stand and rub my eyes and wonder, 

When I have room to stand, and a cab is not driving behind me! 


“ Have I deenin the Row?” Of course: it is really a splendid 
Sight, this reel of the gods, this merry-go-round of fashion ; 
Fashion and rank and title, and full-blown pomp of existence, 
Rolling along in waves upon waves of exuberant joyaunce ; 
Rattle of cars, and clatter of steeds well-trained to the harness, 
Like to the tramp of the gods when they drive their steeds o’er the 
glowing 
Floors of Olympus ; most like to the radiant march of Apollo, 
Lashing his milk-white steeds through the rosy gates of the morning ; 
Like to fulminant Jove, when he shakes the reins of his lightning 
Over the dark-blue clouds, that nurse the stores of his thunder ; 
Like to the starry career of the golden Aphrodité, 
Drawn in a car of the swans that borrow the rose from her blushes ; 
Like as mortals may be to Immortals,—for we are but shadows, 
Dim and dwindled and small, of the primal types in Olympus : 
Small, but great in our sphere, and careering with various splendour 
Here, as gods, in the Park. Lo! there in four-handed glory 
Rides the pride of the Row, the dexterous master of Coaching, 
Burly and big as a Briton may be who rejoices in horses 
Here, or at Epsom, in blossomy June on the day of the Derby, 
When the pulse of wide London beats quick with keen expectation ; 
When from dingy lane and broad-wayed far-viewed mansions, 
Stream the people in floods, and even grave statesmen and M. P.’s 
Wisely slacken debate ; and, touched with the common contagion, 
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Strain their eyes with delight on the wind-footed horses at Epsom. 
Here a vision more fair !—that well-zoned mettlesome maiden 

Loftily throned on the back of a charger proud of his burden ; 

She with venturous light in her eye, and with breezy beauty 

Flushing her cheek, sweeps airily borne like a bird on its pinions, 

Sure and fearless ; a maiden well braced in nerve and in muscle, 

Far from sensual ease, to be mother of lustiest Britons, 

Cousined to Romans in strength and in breadth of masterful Empire, 
Who comes next in the carriage with twain-tailed glory of flunkeys, 
Splendid in powder and plush—that bright little man in the corner; 
Bright, and beaming, and bland, and a face as round as an apple ; 
Round and red as an apple, and mellow as apples in autumn ? 

Surely a duke or an earl, he looks so serene and secure there, 

With a whole county to hang on his fingers as light as a ring there. 
Neither a duke nor an earl, but a brave industrious worker, 

Glory of England ! through labour and sweat who mounted to honour, 
Honour and wealth and repute,and a nod from the Prince in the Park here, 
Many such heroes there be, the pride of the practical Briton, 
Scooping the mountains,and bridging the flood,and ploughing the ocean; 
Wedding the east to the west with electric greetings, and changing 
Dross to copper, and copper to gold, by magic of labour 
Wonder-working. All praise to the men who by clear persistent 
Purpose of work, and strokes of well divined speculation, 

Carefully gathered the gold which with generous bounty they squander, 
Here comes another suchlike, an Australian merchant ; I knew him 
Well when a youthat St Andrews—a Scot from the nail to thebackbone— 
Plodding his hard-headed way through quadratic equations and fluxions, 
Grammars Latin and Greek, indicative mood and subjunctive, 
Feeding on these with delight ; but soon he flung off the scholar, 
Feeling the strain of adventure too strong for the bounds of the College, 
Off for Sydney he sailed, and toiled at the desk and the ledger . 
Year after year, and wisely descried the needs of the market, 

Wisely marked out the ground that was fated for building, and wisely 
Bought, and waited, and sold when thejtide was high for the seller ; 
Then with brain and with brawn, and with pockets bulging with bullion, 
Back to Scotland he came, and planted his money where money 
Grows without labour or care, as a little Virginia creeper 

Visibly creeps up the porch of a new brick house in Brompton. 

Now he rides in the Park ; and “Rise, Sir Edward,” the Queen said 
Once, when he gave twenty thousand to build a college for ladies. 
Happy Sir Edward the Scot! Four peoples are mighty in money, 
Jews, and Greeks, and Scots, and John Bull paunchy and proud here, 
But here comes another, a big one who maketh his boast of the dollar, 
Bred in the land far West where dollars and demos are mighty ; 

_ He, by the power of the dollar, from county to county advancing, 
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Bought the Bens of the Scots, a Transatlantic Nimrod, 

Mighty to hunt down the deer before the Lord or the Devil. 

Little recked he for the men, the stout-thewed breed of the mountains, 
Kilted heroes who fight the battles of England in far lands ; 

These, close-huddled, he drove from the crofts,the homes of their fathers, 
Down to the shelvy shore to feed upon whelks and mussels, 

Till they shall dwindle and die, and free the deer from disturbance. 


Let the American pass! here comes a Briton, a true man, 

Albert, Prince of Wales, a prince right princely and portly, 

Big and bland and broad as Henry VIII. on his legs stood. 

God bless the Prince of Wales, good shoot of good stock,and preserve him 
Safe from dynamite plots and Radical sons of negation,— 

Men who are never content, and who live on dispraise of their fellows, 
Ill at ease in their skin, and kicking against the pricks here, 

Pulling the old house down, with promise to build a new one 

High in the clouds somewhere, where mortar and brick are not needed, 
But I must close my roll : the time would fail me to tell here 

Half the pride of the Park, thé Duke and the Earl and the Marquis, 
Barons and Baronets hung with medals and ribbons of honour, 
Trooping car upon car to feed the gaze of the commons. 

Wonderful creatures those proud high-perched humanities, sometimes 
Only with boastful blood in their veins that creeps from ancestral 
Fountain of honour, impure and feeble with flabby indulgence, 
Barren of noble exploits ; sometimes with fresh burst of goodness 
Native, direct from God, that leaps with electric virtue 

Into contagious life, as a well upsprings when a borer 

Pricks a vein in the earth. Lo, there a magnificent Duke comes, 
Known far north where the Scoto-Celt abuts on the Norseman, 
Monarch from sea to sea, with a score of Bens in his pocket ; 

Not he lives like an ox, to feed on inherited fatness, 

Lazy and languid, but puts forth his arm in quest of adventure, 
Chaining the steam for his need, and blasting the rocks, and wrenching 
Up from their roots in the moss the stumps of the forest primeval, 
Older than Sidon and Tyre, and tombs of Memphian builders. 

And here comes another far-famed, a god in the land of the West Gael, 
Where the long-drawn loch with silvery serpentine splendour 

Licks the feet of the Bens. Not he with mechanic expertness 

Tames the fire to his use, or holds the rein of the steam-horse, 

But in the chamber of council, with grace of traditional wisdom, 
Thoughtful he sits and moulds the measures that fashion the people 
Into the fates of the future. Nor only as statesman he wisely 

Steers the ship of the state, but from the cathedra of science 
Teaches, with Ramsay and Geikie, to spell the story of ages 

Written with fire and with flood in the high-piled rocks of the Highlands; 
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Grave likewise as a preacher, and owning with reverent wisdom 

God in this temple of things, where to live and to look is to worship, 
Far from the crude conceit of the sophist, the priest of negation, 
Prating of chance in a world that teems with miraculous reason, 
Closely cased in the shell of soulless cold speculation, 

Seeing with sightless eyes, and, in mid-day splendour of beauty, 
Blind to the love of God that shines in the face of creation. 


“ Westminster?”—Y es, I have seen it, not once or twice, but three times. 
Thrice—and three times three, had only my tether allowed it. 
August memorial-hall of the noble achievements of Britons, 
Whence the dead look down with a shadow of power on the living, ~ 
Stirring the fountains of awe, and worship, and proud emulation 
Deep in the reverent soul. Look round whoso for Old England 
Cherishes love and royal regard and sacred devotion ! 
Here look round, and bow his head before the majestic 
Pomp of significant names that letter the wall with glory— 
Statesman, and soldier, and priest, physician, and scholar, and poet— 
Names that signal the march of Britannia, Queen of the Ocean, 
Over the fields of fame, where trod the Greek and the Roman. 
Lo! where stands like a Titan the might of Chatham, the terror 
Once for France, and the bulwark of young American freedom— 
Proud, independent, and manful, with lofty self-sustainment ; 
Dauntless, and laden with fire of scathful hot indignation 
’Gainst who doubted the strength or soiled the honour of England, 
Who may number their roll ?—the pilots that steered the State ship 
Safe through eddying tides and buffets of windy commotion 
Fitful, and fiercee—when feverish France shook Europe with fearful 
Tremor of thrones, and froze the blood of the people with horrors 
Heaped on horrors. Invincible Pitt, with the soul of a man in 
Breast of a boy ; sage-counselled Burke, of unquenchable fervour, 
Storming the ears of the Senate with strong- winged tempest of splendour; 
Grattan, Hibernia’s pride, who pled the cause of his people, 
Rapid and keen and trenchant, with flashes of sudden conviction, 
Mighty with sword of the spirit to strike from the limbs of the prisoner 
Bonds of heavy oppression. Next came the pride of Old England, 
Palmerston, sturdy and strong, who mid the fevered discussion 
Stood untroubled and cool, as one well used to the clamour ; 
Wise with playful reply to smooth the front of the grumbler. 
Not for Liberal he, or Radical party, or Tory 
Cared, with wide survey of thought that held the balance of Europe; 
But for the honour of Britain, that she might stand in the van still, 
Umpire of Empires, and ready to strike where the heel of the tyrant 

_ Tramped on the hames of the free. Then comes another less mighty, 

_ Not less useful than he to serve the need of the moment,— 
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Peel, not missioned to raise the banner of Change, when the people 
Cries for needful reverse of inherited usage, but prudent, 
Wary, and wise to yield with timely grace when he must yield. 
Near him a lawyer, a Scot, the boast of Perthshire, a Murray, 
Mansfield, the pride of the Bench,-—not blazing with flashes of splendour 
He, nor shaking the Senate with peals of passionful thunder 
Shot from electric fount, but calm, serene, and unruffled, 
Swaying the reins of right that hold the stars in their courses, 
Keep old Chaos at bay, and smooth the reasonless tumult, 
Then when the system of things would reel into wild aberration, 
Helmless, and heedless of ruin that yawns in the path of the lawless : 
Strong is the law, when calm with unbribed reason the grave judge 
Tempers justice with mercy, and braces mercy with justice, 
Even-handed, declaring the doom that belongs to the guilty. 
Turn we now to another, a diverse,—a prophet, a preacher, 
Looking benignly forth from a chair of chaste meditation, 
Scheming with breath of new life to inspire the stiffened Evangel, 
Crusted with secular forms, and clogged with churchly traditions ; 
Scheming with power apostolic to publish the common-blooded 
Kinship of man with man, and to strike the bonds from the bondman, 
Wilberforce ; nor he alone, but with Buxton, Macaulay, and Wesley, 
Brethren in saintly endeavours to stir the pool of stagnation, 
Lift the lowly, and strengthen the weak, and gather the drifted 
Waifs of unshepherd life into ranks of beautiful order, 
Christ like : they shall be praised when sounded names are forgotten, 
Blazoned with titles of pride, and heraldic badges. 

Come with me 
Now to a diverse domain where Fame has mustered her armies : 
This is the Poets’ Corner : not all who are poets are wise men, 
Brilliant fools not a few, and some mere well-phrased blackguards ; 
Some lie here where they ought not to be, by favour of princes, 
Freak of fortune, or love of women that hang on their fancies : 
Wisdom dwelt not with him, who said that life isa bubble, 
Jest, and laughter, and froth, the breath and the break of a bubble. 
Turn from the shallow away, who slandered sweet life on his tombstone; 
Slandered or wrote the truth for a fool, and not for a wise man. 
Take him rather who lived in court and in camp as a man should ~ 
Live in the drama of life, diplomatist, soldier, and poet, 
Varied in act and in scene, and weighty with serious purpose ; 
Grave and weighty, but seasoned with smiles like light upon waters . 
Widely rolling and deep, our English Chaucer, who bravely 
Followed where Dante led, and first with the tongue of the people 
Spake to the heart of the people, and pictured the life of the many 
Vivid with native hues, and dressed in the vesture ef England, 
Not in the toga of Rome. A mightier follows, a Titan, 
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He that grew into strength by the soft-flowing waters of Avon, 
Strong as the strongest tree, yet light as a butterfly blossom— 

Titan and child in one, co-burgess of Earth and Heaven, 

Mirror of Earth and of Sky, in wide capacious bosom 

Cradling the great and the small with breadth of motherly kindness, 
Guiltless of favour, as God with creative cunning impartial: 

Moulds the mite and the minnow, and shapes the great sea-moneter, 
Marvels in largest and least. Not Greece in her palmiest wisdom, 
Not imperial Rome in the widest sway of her conquests, 

Names in the roll of her fame a name that matches with Shakespeare, 
Summed from their best into one. A third, with the mightiest mighty 
England grew from her soil ; in sacred grandeur, majestic, 

Milton stands. Not London, or Rome, or, dear to the Muses, 

Athens, cauld lend to the strength of his wing its needful expansion, 
But from the secret top of Horeb and Sinai, flaming 

Awful with terrors of punitive law, and Sion, the praiseful 

Hill of Omnipotent God, he drew his proud inspiration, 

High as heaven, and wide as the world, and filling all people’s 

Hearts with the family love of the great All-father Jehovah ! 


These I saw, and others, the speechful sons of the Muses, 

Wise to picture the life, and to feel the pulse of the people, — 
Spenser, who, strong with the doctrine of Plato, and grace of the Gospel, 
Told in symbolical show the fair array of the Virtues ; 

Drayton, who hung round the land of his birth the praise of its beauties, 
Praised its towers of renown, and widespread meads of fatness, 
Winding rivers, and populous cities that mingle their high-tiered 
Hives o# work with the sky ; then Cowley I saw, and Campbell, 
Stately piling his verse like the Bens of his Highlands; and Dryden, 
Mingling his name with the fame of the young Macedonian monarch, 
Strong to conquer the world—but when the feverish wine-cup 
Seethed and fumed in his brain, his sun was blotted at midday. 

Far from him, and serene in high-souled self-sustainment 

Southey stands : not in courts, or in camps, or in din of the city 
’Customed to dwell, but softly embosomed in green of the mountains, | 
Listening with reverent ear to the murmurous swell of the broad lake, 
Tinkle of mingling rills or thunderous roar of waters, 

Plunging from step to step of the shelvy breast of the mountain ; 
Thus remote from the stir of an age that delighted in restless 

Shaking of states and churches, and wrenching the roots of tradition, 
He with his boon compeer, the tuneful sage of the Lakeland, 
Pondered on fate and on man, and on faith that lives in the churches 
Ever with diverse face, but ever the same in the upward 

Swing of its heaven-taught thought. These twain, Urania, wisest 
Daughter of Memory, chose, and nursed in green of the Lakeland, 
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There to commune with God, where he speaks to the reverent thinker, 
Calm with look of command as a kindly sire to his son speaks, 
Mild as a mother when she unfolds her love to her daughters ; 
Far from the blinding dust and confounding roar of the great towns, 
Rattling of cars, and babbling of fools, and battling of factions. 


Turn we now to the kings. They lie behind in the chapel 
Piled by the politic Henry, bifrontal Janus of England, 
Summing the feuds of the Past, and launching the fates of the Future, 
Thrifty and scant for himself, but with large and liberal service 
Heaping memorial wealth on the blesséd shrine of the Virgin. 
Beautiful wonder of stone, with airy lightness uprising, 
Slim as the stalk of a flower, or the trellised face of a cottage ; 
' Strong as the stem of a breeze-nursed pine on the face of thedig Ben: 
Here stand with me, and read the great stone Epos of England, 
Story of kings in majestic array, more potent than ever 
Sate with sceptre from Jove in the lion-girt gates of Mycenz, 
Strong with the strength of the Northman in brain, and brawn 
tremendous, 
Reining disorderly times with unpitiful mastery. Lo, there 
Lies the magnificent robber, as Romans were robbers in old times, 
Longshank Edward, who laid his rapacious grasp on the Cymri, [ing, 
Claimed their homes for his fiefs, and by drawing, hanging, and quarter- 
Crushed the pride of their princes. But not the Celt of the Northland 
Lent his soul submiss to be beaten and hammered and shapen 
Into this hammerer’s mould. Though bent, he might not be broken: 
Fallen, he fell but to risé ; the breath that blows from the big Bens 
Breeds not a nation of slaves ; but erect and tall as a pine stands 
Flouting the Borean blast, rock-rooted, and hard as the heather, 
Stood unvanquished the Scot. The haughty invader at Bannock 
Shrank from the axe of the Bruce, and all his imperious legions 
Fled from the soil of the free, like the wreathéd dust which the thunder’s 
Sudden tornado upwhirls. So perish whoever would proudly 
Strike the stars with his crown, and trample the weak and the lowly 
"Neath the law of his heels! Yet Force must be in the complex 
Strife of untempered things, and War, to compel the swarming 
Rush of antagonist lives to gather their powers together, 
Worked for an orderly end by a high-controlling commander. 
Never was nation made strong, nor Greece, nor Rome, nor the Hebrew, 
Cradled in sweetness of peace, and cushioned on pillows, of softness. 
Stern is the school of war ; and mothers will weep on the green fields 
Watered with blood of their sons, and maidens will weep for their loved 
ones ; 
. But ’tis meet that we fight for the goods that we prize most dearly, 
Prized the most when we measure their worth by the lives of our dearest, 
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Peace is the cry of the hour : and Frexzpom, large freedom to gather 
Pelf, and weave for display life’s glittering show to the gazer. 

War was life to the mightful array of the Edwards and Henries,— 
Life, and business, and sport, and a grand pulsation of manhood, 
Nurse of valorous hearts, that, strong in the challenge of danger, 
Revelled in doughty delight. If France were Frankish or English, 
In the far-viewed account that sums the balance of peoples, 

Little is noted ; but France and England grew strong in the struggle ; 
Little, if York or Lancaster sate on the throne of the Norman— 
Much, that the manful will, and the stout-souled self-assertion, [ people. 
Reigned in the thought of the monarch, and braced the nerve of the 
Peace is good ; but not the peace that rots in indulgence, 

Lazy and languid and loose ; but peace that comes when the thunder 
Clears the air from the perilous taint that poisons the breathing. 

So she too, with the sword in one hand, God’s law in the other, 

Stood, the umpire of creeds, high-hearted daughter of Tudor ; 

Mighty she stood to withstand the insolent ban of the Pontiff, 
Laming the arm of the State, and strangling the thought of the people,— 
Mighty to stir the helmless drift of the feverish millions 

Clutching this fancy and that, in dreams of godly excitement : 

She, with sword in hand, stood firm as a dexterous rider 

Gives the spur to the mild, and the rein to the mettlesome charger. 
Said He not so, the Christ whose blood was shed for the nations ? 
Spake He not thus : Not peace I came to bring, brt a sword drawn 
Keen in defence of the right! Even so, from struggle to struggle, 
England wrenched her rights from the mightful hand of the stronger. 
Popes she laid at her feet ; and, leagued with priestcraft, the Stuart 
Laid his neck on the block, or, blind with plunges of madness, 

Fled from a land uncustomed to bear the tread of the tyrant. 

Here let their memory rest, with this grave lesson to monarchs,— 
Rulers are lords of the people, but Law is the lord of the rulers. ; 


This be enough for to-day! The eye is wearied with seeing, 

Weary with writing the writer, and weary the reader with reading : 
Weariness here is at home ; the languor of hot-spurred livers, 

Hurried from show to show, to banquet, ball, and reception, 

Glaring of midnight lights, and sweatful sorrows, and_shoulder 
Crushed on sorrowful shoulder, and multitudinous motley [thing 
Babble of meaningless tongues. I'll write you to-morrow,—with one 
Only as postscript to-day. I must not omit the fateful 

Travelling Stone of the Scots. I’m aScot with the best, and with worship 
Saw, and kissed the stone, as pious Romanists kiss the 

Toe of St Peter in Rome. The stone, you know, has a story 
Reaching from East to West in the wonderful concatenation. 

First it served as a pillow to Jacob, the sire of the Hebrews, 











Then wheu he saw in a dream the miraculous ladder with angels 

Rising with prayers from earth, and down-descending with blessings, 

There at Bethel it lay, till, sold to the land of the Pharaohs, 

Joseph called his brethren to find a home by the Nile-stream’s 

Seven-mouthed loamy expanse ; the stone came with them to Egypt, 

Pregnant with fates of the Future. The son of Pelasgic Cecrops, 

Godlike Gathelus, was borne in ships to Memphis, and married 

Scota, the daughter of Ramses, and lived in palatial splendour 

Like to the gods, for a time ; but anon, with God-fearing foresight, 

Fled from the direful plagues by Moses outpoured on the hardened 

Heart of the Pharaoh ; he crossed the mid-sea’s turbulent billow 

Northward to Spain, and built the famous town of Brigantia, 

Taking with him the stone, whereon for long generations 

Seated, Cecropian kings dispensed the statutes of Themis. 

Centuries rolled on centuries unrecorded, till Milo 

Reigned in Spain, a Scot, a man of mightful achievement. 

He from a bevy of sons picked forth the boldest, whose name was 

Simon Breck, and sent him across the billows of Biscay 

Northward to fasten his yoke on the neck of the untamed Irish. 

He, sure pledge of success, took with him the stone, and placed it 

High on the hill of Tara. The fateful slab remained there 

Hundreds and hundreds of years divinely guarded, till Fergus 

First-named king of the Scots, three hundred years before Christ, 

Bravely in face of the Borean blasts and the dread Corryvreckan, 

Bore it, and planted it safe, where the high-towered bulk of Dunstaff- 

nage 

Rises near to the rush of the tortured narrows of Connell. 

There not long it remained,—for Fergus, with pious prevision, 

Fearing the Danes, the roving robbers, the merciless sea-kings, 

Carried the stone, the seal of rightful sway, to Iona’s 

Fair white-sanded beach, the sacred port of Columba. 

There unharmed it lay till Kenneth, the son of Alpin, 

Laid the arm of his strength on the subject neck of the unkempt 

Hordes of barbarian Picts. Thestone was carried to Scone then, 

Carried and set in a chair, where seated, all Scotia’s kings were 

Crowned in the name of the Lord on the joyful feast of St Andrew. 

There the Palladium rested, the fateful pledge of the kingdom, 

Holy reputed by all, till Edward, rapacious Longshanks, 

Stole it, weening to cheat the Fates by the sleight of his king-craft. 

Foolish ! not he from Scotland could filch the sceptre ; but Scotland, 

Making her home on the Thames, where the wonderful chapel uprises, 

Sent the Stuart, her blood, to sit on the chair of Mac Alpin, 

Unsubdued, undivorced from the fateful honour of Albyn. [ness, 

Now, farewell, my good friend. When free from the trammels of busi- 

Leave the talk of the day, with its foam and bubble, and spend a 

Thoughtful hour with me ’mid the storied stones of the Abbey. 
Bar os Ovrax , 
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Fall of a Ministry of Vacillation and Blood. 


FALL OF A MINISTRY OF VACILLATION AND BLOOD. 


Our of the many reproaches with 
which history will brand the Ad- 
ministration from which this coun- 
try has just been delivered, it is 
difficult to select any one from 
which it should take its distin- 
guishing epithet. It has been re- 
markable for heavy taxation, and a 
wasteful expenditure ; for contin- 
ual bickering and quarrelling with 
foreign Powers ; for ignorance and 
vacillation in diplomatic business, 
and in warlike operations; for neg- 
lect of the interests of the Empire. 
Yet, though all these stigmas must 
stand to its discredit wherever it 
may be described in detail, for 
brief citation, or in its epitaph, it 
may be characterised by the adjec- 
tive bloody more aptly than by any 
other. The choice of the word is 
justified, because the Administra- 
tion, from its formation to its close, 
never ceased to be engaged in use- 
less and unprofitable, though de- 
structive, wars; and because these 
wars were in direct contradiction 
to the professions and promises by 
means of which its members ob- 
tained office. 

If there was one undesirable 
condition more than another of 
which the late Ministers boasted 
that they would keep us clear, and 
which they endeavoured to’exhibit 
as the besetting sin of their politi- 
cal adversaries, it was War. In 
censoriousness and cant their sway 
began. They trusted in themselves 
that they were righteous, and de- 
spised others. They were not con- 
tent to object to the policy of their 
adversaries because it was inferior 
to their own in sagacity, foresight 
or profit, but they denounced it as 
wicked—as proceeding from most 
unworthy motives, and tending to 
most sinful ends. They fought not 
as fair antagonists, but as Phari- 


sees ; their assumption of superior 
virtue was intolerable; and, now 
that they have come to a period 
of their self-glorification, and gone 
down certainly not “justified rather 
than the other,” a feeling more than 
ordinarily exultant, a delight in 
the humiiiation of such arrant pre- 
tenders, is scarcely to be repressed, 
It is said, by some who profess to 
know the secrets of their end, that 
they prayed for death, so inextric- 
ny had theycommittedthemselves 
and compromised their country ; 
and that, refusing to have their 
wretched days prolonged,they wel- 
comed the first deadly weapon that 
presented itself, and from it ac- 
— their fate. 

ut the fate, as it seems, is to 
be only mors janua vite—a sus- 
pension of official life to be devoted 
to unscrupulous agitation, and to 
result, after the next election, ina 
return to office on the shoulders of 
the multitude with undreamt-of 
glory and triumph. The country 
is to be convulsed once more, not 
only by orators preparing the wa 
of their prophet and conjuring with 
his name, but possibly by the 
Mahdi himself, the arch-priest of 
deception and ruin, the living am- 
biguity, him who touched nothing 
that he did not bungle, the late (let 
us rejoice in that word Jate) Prime 
Minister. And is it possible that 
such a crusade can succeed among 
intelligent people? No greater 
affliction than this man, with his 
perpetual tongue, his slimy cant, 
his ever-shifting maxims,his infirm 
purposes,his costly incapacities, his 
imperfect. perception of facts has 
for many a decade falien upon the 
nation. He has checked progress 
to a serious extent, as is already 
felt in very many directions: the 
mischief done in this way by him 
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will not be obliterated for fifty 
years. Confidence between class 
and class, and between man and 
man, has been destroyed by his 
means. His ungenerous and un- 
just treatment of public servants 
of approved ability and fidelity— 
whom he evidently regards as mere 
machines to be used, and if neces. 
sary sacrificed, for the conveni- 
ence of himself and his party— 
has depressed loyalty and national 
spirit. By becoming a demagogue, 
and — as such,he degraded 
the office of First Minister of the 
Crown. Order has been discour- 
aged; enterprise has been checked; 
national prosperity has been hin- 
dered ; ideas which no staid or 
thoughtful community would for 
a@ moment entertain have been 
brought within the range of prac- 
tical politics ; and if he be not 
solely responsible for these four 
results, they are so far due to him 
that they could not have been in- 
duced without his active aid. The 
quantity of evil which this incar- 
nate loquacity has brought upon 
the United Kingdom is fearful to 
contemplate. Had he succumbed 
peaceably, it would have been un- 
gaps to heap rebuke on him ; 
ut he is making himself ready for 
battle, and asking for no quarter. 
If now we turn from the deposed 
and discredited men to the state 
in which they have left our affairs 
what disorder, what confusion do 
we behold! The first question 
which is called forth by such a 
survey is, How could any set of 
men in five short years so compli- 
cate things, so reverse all system ? 
Routine alone, where it has for 
long had free course, will generally 
by its inert force nullify in large 
measure the meddling of a block- 
head ; but here we have evidence 
of a disturbing and distracting 
genius, against which no system 
could maintain itself, no method 


could survive. When a nation 
which is confessedly wealthy, ener- 
getic, and of world-spread rela- 
tions, cannot bring forward one 
adherent, what shall we say of the 
imprudence with which she hag 
been governed? Even that little 
wisdom which, according to the 
sayings of the cynic chancellor, 
suffices to keep the world in equi- 
librio, must have been wantin 
here. And the Ministry whic 
could not in her need produce for 
Great Britain one backer, had set 


itself, forsooth, to create and cher- . 


ish the concert of Europe. Per- 
verse Europe! or presumptuous 
charlatans ! which do we exclaim? 
Perhaps a more modest aim,sought 
with common-sense sincerity,might 
have been more successful. But the 
sarcasm which might have been 
levelledatthe foiledconcert-makers, 
is lost in the reprobation which men 
of all ranks and nations are pouring 
on the humane apostles of peace— 
who began their ministry by draw- 
ing the sword, who have never 
sheathed their weapon, who have 
poured out blood like water for no 
ascertainable object, often without 
the plea of justice and policy, al- 
ways without the ability to point 
to any human society or being 
that has benefited by the whole- 
sale carnage of which they have 
been guilty. No red Sagamore 
ever authorized such wanton 
slaughter : we must go back to 
Timour and Attila in order to find 
its parallel. There have been 
ministries before who relentlessl 
pursued a great or a coveted ond 
regardless of the material or moral 
cost at which they worked ; but 
here we have a set of rulers who 
never having—certainly never 
keeping—any end whatever in 
view, wantonly violated every just 
rinciple, every merciful feeling. 
rd Granville was thought to 
have assisted his hard-pressed party 
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by the invention of the parable of 
the umbrella and the rain: oh! 
that he would expound to us the 
application of this saying to Egypt, 
and point out what the face of the 
sky was which indicated the open- 
ing of the flood-gates of gore, and 
what the aspect which gave notice 
to decamp and to leave Egypt to 
any fate that might befall her. 
There will never be an advocate, 
as we fear, better able to relieve 
Britain of the burden which weighs 
on her with regard to Egypt than 
Lord Granville is. As long as 
history is read, the page which 
shall record our inconsiderate in- 
human doings there will testify to 
our dire dishonour. 

From seas of blood it is a relief 
to divert the glance upon mere 
waste of lucre ; and yet it is only by 
such comparison that the squander- 
ing of means is an endurable subject 
of attention. For we Britons get 
our money hardly enough, and love 
not to see it scattered for the amuse- 
ment of fatuity or the tricks of Em- 
piricism. In parting with their late 
pretentious rulers, our people will 
not fail to remember how, for five 
years past, where they were pro- 
mised economy and a tender pull on 
their pockets, they have been sub- 
jected to increased—which has now 
swelled to very heavy—taxation ; 
and this although declining trade 
and unfruitful seasons have left us 
already needy, and unprepared for 
such additional demand. It would 
have been hard to bear such taxes, 
if even we had received value for 
them, realisable hereafter, if not 
presently ; but we have not, we 
are not to have, any equivalent 
whatever. The money is gone; 
and we are not only poorer materi- 
ally, but we are morally impover- 
ished by the expenditure. Any 
one comparing the Egypt of to- 
day with the Egypt of 1882, will 
see clearly that our expenditure 
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of the last three years. has only 
made matters worse there. We 
have wasted our money, and en- 
tailed upon ourselves a heritage of 
shame and perplexity. The story 
of Gordon and Khartoum is writ- 
ten against us forall time; and 
Egypt, as of old, is the broken reed 
“ whereon, if a man lean, it -shall 
go into his hand and pierce it.” 
We had wasted money before in 
the Transvaal; but that did not pre- 
vent our useless outlay in Egypt. 
And when we had both South 
Africa and Egypt for warnings, we 
again threw away millions, not for 
victory, not for safety, but to in- 
cur positive loss of territory for 
our ally, and of reputation for our- 
selves on the north-west frontier 
of India. The finances of Egypt, 
over which we exercised entire con- 
trol from 1882 until very lately, 
are in no better case than our own; 


hints of Egyptian insolvency have 


been given by Ministers in the Par- 
liament of the United Kingdom, 
to force members into approval of 
measures about which they were 
hesitating. Egypt, therefore, has 
been, if she does not continue to 
this day to be, face to face with 
insolvency. These things prove 
that money as well as blood has 
been recklessly squandered by our 
late unworthy rulers. 

If, leaving finance, we pass to 
foreign policy, there is no per con- 
tra—nothing to set against the 
damning records of campaigns and 
accounts. The late Premier, while 
he was moving heaven and earth for, 
and, as it proved, winning, office, 
thought proper to weukuallt insult 
some of the Continental Powers ; 
Austria in especial he reviled and 
pointed his finger at, as a State de- 
serving severest reprobation. So 
little is his skill, however, that his 
fawning has answered no better 
than his denunciation. France, 
which he would have conciliated, is 
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no better disposed than Austro- 
Hungary, which he openly af- 
fronted. He has contrived so to 
conduct minor negotiations with 


Germany as to win her distrust and | 


contempt. Turkey he long ago vili- 
fied with all the rancour of an in- 
exhaustible vocabulary ; Turkey, 
therefore, has ranked as an un- 
friendly Power, and swelled the 
deplorable list of ill-wishers from 
whose alienation has sprung our 
most recent calamity, our deepest 
diplomatic disgrace. There seems 
to have been in all his foreign deal- 
ing a priggish conceit, and a de- 
parture from established practices, 
which caused suspicion and gave 
offence—effects which were only 
heightened by the subserviency in 
every direction evinced by him. 
Russia, whom he had basely 
flattered and vainly attempted to 
win to his side, seeing him sinking 
day by day deeper into friendless 
folly, hurried forward some long- 
cherished plots of hers, in the hope 
of making a great success out of 
his weakness and perplexity. That 
Russia could have a fair occasion 
of coercing or overreaching him 
was due entirely to his own ob- 
stinacy and neglect of opportunity. 
Five years ago, while Russia was 
yet a long way off from the con- 
fines of Afghanistan, our Govern- 
ment was fully warned of the col- 
lision to which the march of events 
was already pointing ; -but it re- 
fused to make any provision for the 
coming struggle, or to recognise 
a danger which was palpable to all 
but the dullest intellects. The 
sad, the discreditable consequence 
has been that, while we have been 
left weak and unprepared, while 
our Ministers have remained un- 
certain even as to what steps 
should be taken for our security, 
the wily foe, clear in his views, 
inflexible in his purposes, has come 
up with giant strides to the line 
of. contact, and, since he arrived 
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there, has been making his way by 
force and by subtlety, to which we 
have had neither force nor skill to 
oppose. 

The obstinate neglect to provide, 
while we had time, for the security 
of India, is a dereliction of dut 
which the country, appalled by the 
presence of danger and the immi- 
nence of a horrid war, is at length 
beginning to see in all its enor. 
mity. Five precious years have 
been worse than lost in this re. 
spect, because we have been dur. 
ing that time absolutely undoing, 
instead of adding to, our defences, 
The “strong man armed” might 
have smiled at Russian intrigues 
and attempted robberies ; but the 
neglected, weak, exposed frontier 
was simply a standing temptation 
to the invader to come on and 
profit by tke infatuation of the 
owners of India. The more the na- 
tion continues to consider this glar- 
ing neglect—persisted in despite 
the plainest and repeated warnin 
from able and accomplished o 
servers—the more closely it must 
approximate this momentous re- 
missness to high treason. It is 
scarcely one of those lapses which 
may be condoned as errors of judg- 
ment ; for no possible advantage 
can have accrued to the country 
from leaving ourselves naked while 
grand and palpable calamities were 
invited by our doing so. Notwith- 
standing the pressing perplexities 
of the present, the country wi 
not, as we trust, lose sight of this 
grievous fault in the past, but will 
make the guilty grievously to 
answer for it. | 

But whatever ground of accusa- 
tion may lie in the more distant 
past, the last three months have 
seen developed folly, incapacity, 
and irresolution enough to con- 
found the late miserable Cabinet, 
without the aid of other numer- 
ous transgressions standing to its 
debit. The unenviable distinction — 
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belongs to this concourse of im- 
becilities that it has accumulated 
twenty crimes, each by itself 
worthy of death, while it has 
but one worthless attainted life 
to render up in expiation of such 
multiplied offences. And, in 
sooth, this terrified retreat before 
Muscovite rudeness is the meanest, 
if not the most criminal, of the 
catalogue. It does not appear 
that the Russians themselves had, 
at the beginning of the series of 
squabbles, any idea of the extent 
to which British obsequiousness 
might. be counted upon. They 
felt, their way delicately, unable to 
conceive the “capacity for boot” 
which distinguished their heroic 
adversaries. A short experience 
warmed up their confidence with 
wondrous speed; and from the 
first tender dent on the small- 
clothes up to that “ most compli- 
cated kick” (we borrow thg ex- 
pression from Dickens) delivered 
at Penj-deh, their apprehension of 
the case grew apace. The ques- 
tion soon changed from How 
much will they bear? to How 
can we satisfy such gluttons! 
But enough: the date of the 
miserable story is too recent for 
a detail of the passages to be in 
place here. We have to consider 
the outcome so far as it has pro- 
ceeded ; and never, never since we 
. Were a nation has sucha record of 
grovelling, recreancy, and folly 
stained our annals. ‘Truly it isa 
a eto be “done for” by the 
reat Liberal Party ! 

It has been said, on behalf of 
Mr Gladstone’s Government, that 
it was too much occupied with 
great changes and regulations at 
home to be able to give fixed at- 
tention to foreign politics,therefore 
itis not fairto judge him and his col- 
leagues by what happened abroad 
only. Very well: but we may 
examine their doings at home and 
not find things a whit better than 
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they were beyond the island seas. 
Before they took office,ample warn- 
ingwas given them that Ireland was 
ina very unquiet state, but of this 
warning they chose to take no 
notice. Mr Gladstone, even in the © 
teeth of the warning, declared that 
Ireland was in a contented and 
peaceable condition. By-and-by, 
after no very long interval, came 
the outbreak of violence and crime ; 
but this was not, up to the end of 
the year, repressed. Law-abiding, 
quietly disposed sre were not 
specially protected, and murderers 
and other criminals used the inter- 
val so allowed them to attack life 
and property all over the land. 
When, at length, the Legislature 
saw fit to interfere, it did so at 
first by passing an Act which, by 
the subsequent confession of the 
Prime Minister, did not fulfil its 
intention, and which was conse- 
quently allowed to expire. It was 
followed by one of the most extra- 
ordinary measures ever resorted to 
by the Government of a civilised 
country—namely, a treaty or ar- 
rangement made between Ministers 
of the Crown and disaffected lead- 
ers, who were described by the 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland as “men steeped to the 
lips in treason.” The existence of 
such a compact ‘proved that the 
Government which was a party to 
it set at nought one of the first 
purposes for which government 
exists; and that it was a rash, 
fanciful Government, breaking 
loose from all established ways, 
and eminently unfit to be trusted 
with the interests of a great or of 
any country. Of course the Kil- 
mainham Treaty was as useless as 
it was absurd and mischievous. 
Crime in Ireland increased amain ; 
but it was not until the Irish 
Secretary and his deputy had been 
slain in a public place in open day- 
light that a stringent and effectual 
Coercion Act was passed, the 
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Government being under the 
strongest pressure from _ public 
opinion, Its umrwillingness to pro- 
tect inoffensive subjects, to repress 
crime, and to show itself as the 

rop and defence of order, is an 
indelible stain. 

If it was contemptible as an 
executive power with regard to 
Ireland, it was no less so in its 
legislative capacity. The Land 
Act and the other measures which 
it proposed and carried through 
. Parliament were unjust in prin- 
ciple, and in no wise capable of 
effecting their intention. The 
Land Act arbitrarily and _iniqui- 
tously interfered with freedom of 
contract, and amerced the owners 
of land : the new laws, one and all, 
failed to produce content or to re- 
store order, as is manifest from 
the evidence of witnesses not likely 
‘to exaggerate failure. The late 
Irish Secretary declared only a 
few months since that Irish land 
1s practically unsaleable ; and the 
outgoing Lord Lieutenant has let 
us know that Ireland cannot be 
kept quiet without a coercive law. 
Those, after innumerable disorders 
and scandals, are the results of the 
action of the fallen Administration 
towards Ireland. The Liberals 
leave that country far worse than 
they found it. 

It is not a small item to the 
discredit of the defunct Ministry 
that it permitted its members to 
solicit the favour of classes—not 
always respectable classes—by the 
utterance of sentiments and opin- 
ions in relation to matters of State 
which, as a body, the Cabinet did 
not approve ; [and by exciting vul- 
gar passions which, when stirred 
to action cannot but imperil the 
general security. We have had 
the sad experience of Cabinet Min- 
isters giving public expression to 
doctrines and sympathies which, 
as they well know, can never be 
seriously adopted in a well-ordered 


State, and which are simply baits 


and fictions to propitiate rascaldom, 
The Have-nots in this country are 
at present strongly inclined to 
muict and strip those who possess 
property. A Government worthy 
of being so called, as it would be 
bound to repress active socialism 
and communism, so ought it to 
discountenance and denounce com. 
munistic and socialistic precepts 
and sentiments. But members 
of Mr Gladstone’s Government 
allowed themselves, and were al- 
lowed by him a license in this 
respect which stamps the whole 
Government as revolutionary. We 
may add that it was little @lse 
than a revolutionary proceeding in 
the Prime Minister, her Majesty’s 
principal adviser, to be stumping 
the country as he did last summer, 
and endeavouring to force by pop- 
ular commotion the passage of a 
Franchise Bill without redistribu- 
tion of seats. That the good sense 
of the people prevented them from 
following him in this matter does 
not in any way lessen the guilt and 
indecency of the attempt. 
Another charge, a serious charge, 
which we have to make, though it 
directly affects only the Prime 
Minister, yet by inference and re- 
flection sullies all who have chosen 
to be connected with him. We 
allude to the slight regard which 
Mr Gladstone has __ persistently 
shown for truth. He has tam- 
ered with the truth by ambigu- 
ities, by misstatements, by ‘sug: 
gestions, and other tricks of 
rhetoric, without laying himself 
open to the imputation of direct 
falsehood ; though in some I- 
stances, as we fear, the imputation 
might have been made and sus- 
tained, as in the words concerning 
“a rope round his neck,” which he 
unwarrantably attributed to the 
Marquis of Salisbury, and as m 
the statement which he very lately 


made to the House of Commons t0 — 
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the effect that the Russian Govern- 
ment had undertaken not to ad- 
vance its troops farther, when in 
fact that Government had under- 
taken no such thing. It is true 
that he was always ready with 
some more or less colourable ex- 
planation of the deception after it 
had served its turn, but these 
aberrations occurred too frequently 
to have been the effects of acci- 
dents or mistakes; and there is 
only too much reason to apprehend 
that oratorical effect was with him 
a study far more than accuracy of 
statement. 

Such being the reputation which 
the Gladstone Administration has 
made for itself during its five years 


. of misrule, it is not astonishing 


that, with a general election in 
view and only a few months off, it 
should desire to cast upon other 
shoulders the net of perplexity in 
which it stood involved, and try to 
pose before the electors as honest, 
able men out of work. As if, for- 
sooth, the mischief that it has 
done, and the depth to which it 
has degraded the country, could 
be condoned or forgotten in six 
months—or in six years! The 
shift, however, was worth trying, 
though it was but as the straw to 
which the drowning will cling ; 
and this, especially, since the Min- 
istry was terrified by the thought 
of an unpopular Budget, of a Peace 
Preservation Act for Ireland, and 
of one or two other difficulties 
which it would have had to face if 
it had continued in office another 
month. It must be admitted, 
therefore, that the best was made 
of a very bad business, and the time 
adroitly chosen for scuttling when 
the discredited and morally bank- 
rupt confederacy made off after a 
defeat on the proposal to tax beer. 
Nothing else that they did while 
in office showed so much sharpness 
as the expedient by which they 
extricated themselves from office. 
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Many have said for them that 
they carefully and deliberately 
arranged their own defeat,—that 
their whip purposely understated 
the division that was impending, 
so that members might not feel it 
incumbent on them to leave their 
pleasure, or the air of the country, 
to ensure Ministers a majority in 
the House of Commons. Un- 
doubtedly we have the evidence of 
the members themselves who were 
so unhappily absent, that they did 
not (whatever may have been the 
intention of the whip) understand 
the gravity of the occasion. On 
the other hand, the whip has de- 
clared that he sounded the alarm 
most distinctly. One cannot help 
believing that, if all hands had 
been earnest in wishing to ward off 
a defeat, the Ministerial party 
would have mustered in sufficient 
strength ; but, wherever the mis- 
leading may have been, we have 
read a declaration of Sir William 
Harcourt, on his honour, that the 
Government did not designedly 
bring about their overthrow, and 
so we must, put away the idea that 
they did so. It still, however, 
remains a fact that they were over- 
ready to seize the chance, once 
chance had favoured them, and to 
hurry away from their responsi- 
bilities with an alacrity which, 
considering the circumstances, was 
not to their credit. 

Whatever were the difficulties 
from which our adversaries have 
fled, they were of their own creat- 
ing, and would not, if there had 
been any sort of high feeling in 
the Cabinet, have been evaded by 
the first loophole that presented 
itself to their panic-stricken haste. 
However the defeat may have 
been brought about, it still re- 
mained beyond question that the 
Government possessed a good 
majority in the lower House, 
and could have maintained itself 
in office till the end of the ses- 
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sion. In answer to which argu- 
ment, it is answered on behalf of 
Ministers, “ Why did the Conser- 
vatives divide against us and turn 
us out if they were not prepared 
to take our places?” The reply 
to which question is, that the Con- 
servatives opposed the Budget be- 
cause they could not approve of 
it, and that they have taken office. 
The reflection still remains, that 
Mr Gladstene hastened to throw 
up office while he might have con- 
tinued to hold it; and that noth- 
ing short of absolute inability to 
carry on the Government could 
have justified his resignation be- 
fore the general election. Accord- 
ing to the letter of precedents, he 
had the right to haul down his 
colours, sad save himself from 
further trouble about his own en- 
tanglements on being outvoted 
(no matter by what management 
or want of management) in the 
House of Commons. Mr Glad- 
stone’s retirement from his post, 
though we fear that faint-hearted- 
ness had much to do with it, may 
not have proceeded altogether 
from cowardice: delight at pros- 
pect of the difficulties in which 
he would ,lodge his opponents, if 
they should be sufficiently devoted 
to their Sovereign and their coun- 
try to gather up the tangled 
skeins which he had so recklessly 
thrown down, no doubt influenced 
him as well as desperation. But 
neither in the escape from his in- 
volvements, nor in his exultation 
at the appalling difficulties which 
he has bequeathed to his successors, 
is he to be envied by honourable 
minds. 

Our gracious Sovereign, fully 
informed of the condition of her 
dominions and of her foreign rela- 
tions, saw proper to accept the 
resignation of Mr Gladstone’s Gov- 
ernment, yielding to its recreancy, 
but taking thought for the good of 
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herempire. Thus the blood-guilty> 
wastefulAdministration is no more: 
Her Majesty has been further 
pleased to impose upon the Mar- 
bre of Salisbury the distasteful 

uty of forming a Ministry and car- 
rying on her Government—a duty 
which, amid such circumstances, 
only loyalty and patriotism could 
induce a statesman to undertake, 
The call of the Crown has, as we 
all know, been promptly and gal- 
lantly responded to. It is a long 
time, a very long time, since'a 
party leader has been desired to 
take the helm of the State with 
affairs so arduous and compli- 
cated, and under conditions so 
adverse. The Parliament cannot 
be dissolved immediately, and it 
must be dissolved very shortly— 
say in six months. for half a 
year, therefore, the new Adminis- 
tration must perform their duties, 
harassed by a hostile majority in 
the House of Commons, which, 
though it did not muster in force 
for the support of the Budget, will 
be sure to do so for the purpose of 
thwarting a Conservative Govern- 
ment. No doubt Lord Salisbury 
might have made the hostile ma- 
jority a good Bn for refusing 
office now, as Mr Disraeli did in 
1873. Then, as now, the Conser- 
vatives had obtained a majority in 
the Commons, but they did not, 
because they had outvoted the 
Radicals, feel bound to relieve 
them of office. It is not any ob- 
ligation arising out of the vote, it 
is a sense of duty alone, which has 
compelled the new Minister to 
assume the post of labour and 
difficulty ; and the country will, 
it is hoped, appreciate the sacrifice 
of himself and followers which he 
has made for the public good. 
Probably her Majesty found that 
every hour during which the direc- 
tion of affairs might have been left 
to the late Cabinet was attendeg 
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with risks which it would have 
been madness to encounter. She 
must, at any cost, save her domin- 
ions from such jeopardy. Thus 
her Majesty has relieved us of Mr 
Gladstone ; and thus Lord Salis- 
bury is in the unenviable position 
of reclaiming a State which has 
been miaguiten to the verge of 
ruin, and of performing this crush- 
ing duty under the obstructive 
action of an adverse majority, who 
will first baffle his efforts and then 
rejoice in his discomfiture. 

We may have to wait six months 
for the knowledge of the people’s 
choice between parties ; but there 
will be no delay, it is to be hoped, 
in stopping the sweep towards 
ruin in which the possessions and 
relations of the Empire are in- 
volved. Our Indian dominion 
must be made secure ; and all our 
neighbours in the East, without 
exception, must be given to under- 
stand that what we hold there we 
mean to keep against every comer, 
be he who he may. Such a @eter- 
mination, maintained with firm- 
ness and dignity, will command 
respect—a tribute long withheld 
from British rights and claims. 
It may cost us a little steady 
assertion of ourselves to do away 
with the character for yielding 
everything and for pocketing-up 
wrongs which we have acquired 
under Mr Gladstone. We musi 


-be reinstated in the goodwill of 


the great Powers of Europe ; 
and no doubt we shall be so rein- 
stated as soon as it may be under- 
stood that we give up the priggish 
pretence of conducting all business 
on principles too high-flown for 
imitation and comprehension. ‘A 
clear policy must be devised and 
carried out with regard to Egypt, 
—that unfortunate country which 
has suffered so grievously through 
our aimlessness and indecision. 
Whether it be determined to smash 


the Mahdi or to draw in our 
power, let there be a definite pur- 
pose, and let it be steadily carried 
out. It will be some time, as we 
fear, before the heavy sums ex- 
pended by Mr Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment, without return of any kind, 
can be made good ; but we can be, 
and we shall be,preserved from get- 
ting deeper into debt without clear 
and adequate cause. 

As to Ireland, ruined Ireland, 
he would be a bold man who 
should name any specific by which 
that unhappy conntry could re- 
ceive sudden, or even early benefit. 
With a hostile ye in the pres- 
ent Parliament, lar composed 
of discontented Iris bl it seems 
next to impossible that Lord Salis- 
bury’s Cabinet should be able, be- 
fore the general glection, to enact 
any law for its amelioration. The 
protection of its peaceable popu- 
lation, and the due punishment of 
violence there, cannot, as we fear, 
be provided for, until a new Par- 
liament ‘shall place a Government 
in a situation to deal with this 
most important matter. We may 
hope that, at the least, the existing 
law will ‘be so administefed as to 
avert anarchy ; and we may be sure 
that nothing will be done to wil- 
fully increase the present discon- 
tent and misery. Ireland is the 
one subject on which, at Lord 
Salisbury’s accession to power, it 
is impossible to feel any lively hope 
of improvement. It has been too 
grossly mismanaged, and quacked 
too entirely beyond the reach of 
ordinary remedies, for recovery to 
be easy, even if it be practicable. 

The new Conservative Govern- 
ment is not; as we write for press, 
definitely announced; and we 
can only say, concerning such 
offices as are understood to have 
been offered and accepted, that 
there is promise of vigorous and 
able service. The Treasury bench 
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in the Commons will be oceupied 
for the most part by Ministers who 
are new to it, and who have yet 
to make their official reputations. 
Under the leading of Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach they will have experience to 
guide their ardour ; and the best 
wish we can form for them is that 
they may entirely justify Lord 
Salisbury’s selection. But we 
must cease. We took up the 
pen to congratulate our readers 
on being delivered from Mr Glad- 
stone and his heterogeneous Cabi- 
net, rather than to indulge in 
special predictions concerning a 
Ministry which is, as we write, 
not out of the embryonic stage. 
While, however, contemplating 
the Conservatives in the Commons, 
as they are about to be led, we 
cannot repress a®igh of regret and 
reverence for the leader now to be 
seen on the accustomed bench no 
more, and no longer to be known 
to us as Sir Stafford Northcote. 
Never has there been a party chief 
in that House who, through a long, 
diligent, and useful career, has 
been more kindly and honourably 
regarded by foes as well as friends. 
A statesman of an elder school, it 
was his tendency to grow only 
more gentle and urbane the more 
the assembly about him seemed 
degenerating towards licence and 
tumult. But though his moderate 
and admirable demeanour in Par- 
liament is his special character- 
istic, and therefore presents itself 
most readily on. first thought of 
him, his many-admirable qualities 
as a statesman, and the ability and 
devotion with which he performed 
his difficult duties, and shone as a 
guide and example to his followers, 
are fully recognised now, and will 
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long be' respectfully remembered, 
Almost the last public news that 
we receive is that this true Eng. 
lishman has thought fit, under no 
pressure from any quarter, to put 
aside the promptings of his own 
honest and justifiable ambition, in 
order to facilitate the construction 
of a Ministry by his friend, and to 
give cohesion, and stability to his 
party in the Lower House. This 
noble conduct is of a piece with 
the whole tenor of his life, his 
public spirit, his abnegation of self. 
Our readers, we feel. assured, will 
rejoice as we do in the knowledge 
that her Majesty has recognised 
such devotion and long service by 
conferring on him an earldom—an 
honour usually bestowed as a first 
peerage only on statesmen who 
have headed Governments. Sir 
Stafford Northcote is, therefore, 
by the source of all social honour, 
placed in the rank of prime minis- 
ters. Long may he enjoy, and be 
useful in, the new sphere to which ~ 
he has been called ! 

Let us wish, too, every success 
and much good fortune to Lord 
Salisbury and his Cabinet in carry- 
ing out the difficult and discourag- 
ing work which they have so 
patriotically undertaken, It is 
anything but an occasion for grati- 
fying personal ambition, anything 
but a great chance for a party ; it 
is for the Queen and country only 
that the experiment has been es-— 
sayed. This public spirit the peo- 
ple, as we hope, will recognise now; 
and will stamp with their approval 
when they shall be called upon a 
few months hence to make what 
will probably be the most momen- 
tous decision that has been required 
from them in this century. 





